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THE BRITISH INDIAN QUESTION IN 
SOUTH AFRICA 

AN APPEAL TO THE EMPIRE 
J H PoLAK J P , 

Member of the Alien Immigration Board of the Port of London 

Before dealing with the present position of our British 
Indian fellow-subjects in South Africa and with the origin 
history and development of this most important Imperial 
factor, it IS my intention to lift the veil from the sufferings 
that have been undergone patientlj., self sacnficingly, and 
patriotically by those British Indians — men, women and 
children — who for many years have been domiciled m this 
our most recent self governing British possession 

It IS hoped that a recital of this terrible tragedy will 
awaken something more permanent than mere verbal 
expressions of cordial sympathy, and will evoke something 
more tangible than mere academic resolutions of protest 
from the people of the British Empire, whether of Asiatic 
or European descent 

I think I cannot do better than to quote a speech of 
Lord Selbomes at the outbreak of the South Afncan War 
in 1899, m which His Lordship says— and truly says 

" We are not dealing with our own personal interest 
or our own personal money , we are trustees for our 
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brothers m Canada, in Australia, at the Cape 
Trustees aJso for our own fellow-subjects of different 
races and of different colours — the Negroes of South 
Africa and the Indians of India — trustees for all these 
and for the unborn children of these Therefore the 
test we have to apply in an emergency like this is the 
simple test of duty Is it or is it not our dut> to see 
that the rights and the future interests of those I have 
named shall be maintained ^ Is the British Govern 
ment going to make its name respected, and to have the 
pledges given by it faithfully observed ? Is it going 
to see that the British subject, wherever he goes all 
over the world whether he be black or white, whether 
he come from Great Britain itself or from Canadci, or 
New Zealand is to have the rights that his Queen has 
secured for him ? 

In the same year Lord Lansdowne who is now at the 
head of His Majesty s Opposition m the House of Lords, 
made the following statement 

“Among the many misdeeds of the South African 
Republic I do not know that any fills me with more 
indignation than its treatment of the Indians And 
the harm is not conBned to sufferers on the spot , for 
what do you imagine would be the effect produced m 
India when these poor people return to their country to 
repeat to their friends that the Goverment of the 
Empress, so mighty and irresistible in India, with its 
population of 300000,000, is powerless to secure 
redress at the hands of a small African State ? 

And what is the position to day ? It is that for thirteen 
years South Africa has been part and parcel of the British 
Empire — Cape Colony, Natal, the Orange Free State and 
the Transvaal 

Shortly after the Bntish occupation, Bntish-Indian 
refugees (who had, many of them, lost everything they 
possessed during the war whilst others had sacnficed 
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themselves in various directions even to the extent of 
forming an ambulance corps) were allowed to return to 
South Africa in carefully restricted numbers. 

In May, 1901, a notice appeared m the Gazette notifying 
the opening of an Asiatic Immigation Office, where 
Bntish Indians were required to change their original 
passes for new ones and m 1903 the Peace Preservation 
Ordinance was parsed, requiring British Indians to provide 
themselves with permits to enter and reside in the new 
British Colony of the Transvaal It was in this year that 
complaints began to be made by European traders m 
certain towns that British Indians who were not pre war 
refugees were entering the Colony and they called upon 
the Government to take preventive measures. 

Lord Milner who was then High Commissioner 
received an assurance (which he accepted) from the Chief 
Secretary for Permits that an illicit influx on any but the 
minutest scale was an impossibility but the Transvaal 
British Indian Association had recently proved to the 
Government the existence of bribery and corruption 
amongst their own officials charged with the administration 
of Asiatic affairs and, as a result these officials were 
subsequently dismissed 

In 1906 certain negrophobe leaders of the European 
Community, juggled with false statistics and utilized the 
malicious allegations of the Indians trade rivals, the 
functionaries of the Asiatic Department of the Transvaal, they 
gained the ears of their official superiors and so succeeded 
in inducing the then Crown Colony Government to believe 
m the existence of an organized conspiracy on the part of 
the Bntish Indian leaders and Community, to flood the 
Transvaal with Bntish Indians who had no rights of pre 
war residence Lord Selbome, who had spoken in such 
strongand emphatic terms in 1899, was influenced to so great 
so extent by the constant repetition of these charges, that 
he eventually sancuoned the introduction of a measure 
into the Domiiiated Legislative Council, aiming oscen 
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sibly at the complete re registration of the Asiatic 
population. 

This measure was known as the Asiatic Law Amend- 
ment Ordinance, and was descnbed by the Colonial 
Secretary as an effort to secure “fair and just treatment 
for the lawfully resident Asiatic population 

Now, why was it necessary m the speech of Lord 
Lansdowne in 1899, to make all these apologies and all 
these excuses for allowing British subjects to remain in 
what was then a British colony, without molestation ^ All 
this tall talk about the nghts of Bntish Dominions to 
manage their own affairs, whilst excellent in theory, is 
ridiculous in practice, especially m view of the fact that all 
British subjects without regard to colour or race, should 
receive equal treatment within the British Empire Where 
IS the advantage of being a British subject if one does not 
receive this equal treatment ^ 

It has been contended that Indians work for next to 
nothing that they are content with a very low standard of 
living, that they do not add to the wealth of the Community 
amongst which they reside This is all nonsense 

We are dealing with South Afnca South Afnca s 
mercantile population consists largely of a horde of 
cosmopolitan European adventurers — Russian Polish 
Italian, Galician, Hungarian, Spanish and Portuguese 
These people are engaged m trade and commerce — some 
as merchants, some as importers, and many of them as 
hawkers and traders. Being whites no question is asked 
of this class, no standard of morality is fixed, and upon their 
mode of living and of acquiring property no restrictions 
are placed 

Upon the hard-working, sober, and industrious Bntish 
Indians all sorts of conditions are imposed They may 
not acquire property with the Union of South Africa , they 
are not allowed to nde on the railways except in carnages 
labelled “ for coloured people ' , in hotels, restaurants, and 
p^ces of amusement, they are not tolerated except as 
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servajits , ordinary citizens rights are denied them , and in 
the face of all these disabilities, it is urged against them that 
their standard of living is an infenor one 

In certain European couotnes a similar charge was 
brought against members of the Jewish race, and when 
these latter were confined within the pale of the Ghetto, 
there was a certain amount of truth in these allegations 
but when the Ghetto barriers were removed it was found 
that the Jews were the most liberal supporters of chanties, 
were the keenest educationists were the most hospitable 
entertainers and were only too anxious to spend their 
wealth with the peoples among whom it had been 
acquired 

Although in the present state of public opinion in 
England, and m view of the fact that vanous religious 
bodies, here and elsewhere are constantly invoking the 
aid of the British Government to suppress slavery in the 
Portuguese cocoa plantations and to suppress the horrors 
of the rubber trade m South America, yet it has done 
nothing absolutely nothing to improve the condition of 
the indentured labourers in the British province of Natal 
and yet the indentured Indian immigrant is not peculiar to 
this province. Other colonies can point to a longer and 
wider experience of him and in their case the Indian has 
proved not a difficult problem but an exceedingly valuable 
cisset 

Take Bntish Guiana. For more than sixty years the 
imported Indian coolie has been found m Demerara a source 
of strength —physical moral, and financial The colony owes 
a debt to him which it is ever ready to admit, and although 
at the end of his five years residence he is entitled there 
to a back passage to India he is, in many instances, re 
solved to settle m that colony and to-day he represents 
40 per cent, of the population which compnses Eurc^eans, 
Negroes, and even Chinese 

Unlike his fellow-countrymen in Natal the immigrant in 
Bntish Guiana suffers from no disabilities Every pro- 
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fession 18 open to him he can exercise the franchise he 
can sit in the Legislatura In no case are the demands of 
the Constitution excessive. He is a British subject, with 
all the rights of a Bntish subject His English trade 
competitors are content to regard him as a business nval, 
and to meet his rivalry as they would that of a fellow 
countryman 

It has been ar^ed that Natal and indeed the whole of 
South Africa enjoys self government but it must not be 
forgotten that Indian immigrants were introduced into 
Natal long before that Province was emancipated from the 
direct control of the Colonial Office 

Lord Hardinge the Viceroy of India has by his spirited 
protest against the ill treatment of Indian fellow subjects in 
South Africa, earned the thanks of the hundreds of millions 
of Indians in India and it is devoutly to be hoped that 
now that the matter has been brought home the Govern 
ment here will use its best endeavours to remove this, the 
greatest of all stigmas against the Bntish name m South 
Africa, seeing that the whole blame for this treatment re s 
with the Home Government The great mistake that it 
made was that when it granted autonomy to South Africa 
It did not insist that the rights of every Bntish subject, of 
whatever race or colour should be properly safeguarded 
In conclusion one cannot do better than quote the 
Marquis of Crewe, His Majesty s Secretary of State for 
India who received a Deputation at the India Office on 
December i on the subject of the Indian disturbances m 
South Africa. Lord Crewe was of opinion that the South 
Afncan Ministers were honestly anxious to deal out fair 
treatment to our Indian fellow subjects in the Colony of 
Natal and to see that the laws were humanely administered 
He then goes on to say 

" He was bound to add that they were often 
hampered by the existence m South Africa of a public 
opinion that was less enlightened than m this country, 
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and by a d^ree of racial prejudice from which, as 
individuals, the Ministers themselves were iarg;ely free. 
It was geoerall/ conceded that South Africa could 
claim to restnct immigration into that Dominion — that 
was to say that if there had been no Indians there at 
all South Africa might have declined to admit any 
But from that concession two reflections arose. 

In the first place South Afnca invited the Indians 
there, and she had profited greatly by the skilful 
labour of the indentured labourers in the town and by 
the amount of 4 )ioneenng trading which m the early 
development of the Colony was done by Indians 
Secondly, they had to bear in mind that special claims 
were established by those facts for considerate treat 
ment of the Indians claims which he was afraid they 
could not regard as having been generally recognised 
in South Afnca as a whole. 
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A PLEA FOR THE MAHRATT\ BRAHMIN 

By Meherban Nara\anrao BxsASAHra^ 

Cbief of lachalkaraoji 

The attttude of the Mahratta Brahmin towards the British 
Government has long been a subject for adverse cnticibm 
No single reason is sufiBcient to account for it. In common 
with the rest of the community they have suffered 
from the famines and plague that have sorely tried many 
districts in the Deccan m recent years Then, owing to the 
cost of living becoming higher, without a corresponding 
increase of income, the middle class to which the Brahmins 
belong have suffered sadly The stress of competition has 
hit them hard, and they do not so readily find employment 
in the work to which they are accustomed, as was the case 
a generation back. Some thirty or forty years ago a young 
Indian who became a graduate could easily obtain ?n 
appointment at lOo rupees, or 1 3s 4d , a month To-day 
a Brahmin, even if he graduates in a class (i e , with honour) 
finds the greatest difficulty m securing an appointment even 
at a salary of only 30 rupees or £2 a month I am stating 
these facts in England, not to justify the mood of these 
people, but id order to show that there are extenuating 
circumstances 

The Ofiental ideal of government is a paternal one and 
as a father or mother would care for all their children and 
display an equal interest m them, whether a particular child 
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was well-behaved or not, so also our King wiU I am con 
Bdent, try to do what he can for his subjects, even for those 
who, by their words and deeds, do not merit his favour 
That 13 a high ideal, 1 Ivnow But it is also pohuc because 
It LS not good even for a strong and well established 
Government to have any considerable portion of its subjects 
m a state of more or less chronic discontent with their 
position As a matter of fact, this dissatisfaction is not 
confined to one class Nearly a century has passed since 
the British Power was firmly established in India, and for 
the first fifty years or so the Government was popular all 
over India and especially m my part of the country and 
the beneficial results of Bntish rule were appreciated The 
generation who were able to see for themselves the differ 
encc that has been wrought m the state of India by the 
presence of the British remembered the devastations of the 
Pindans They recollected what sort of exactions they 
had to undergo at the bands of the petty officers of the 
many small Governments of other days They were also 
well aware that they could now till their land and be sure 
of their produce They were more lightly taxed and in all 
respects they were far better off than were their fathers, or 
they themselves in the beginning of their career But after 
a time the new subjects of the British regime became used 
to these advantages, and they began to take these things as 
a matter of course 

Men are not grateful to the sun for his wonderful gifts 
to the clouds that provide moisture to raise the crops or 
for any other of the free gifts of Providence But if any 
of these blessings are not forthcoming, as in a bad season, 
they at once realize how precious they are This is the 
case with a settled government When you have had it 
for some time, you cease to appreciate it at its true value, 
and you begin to fret over the smaller inconveniences that 
beset you It is human nature always to over-estimate the 
good things which have been enjoyed in the past, and 
think only of the minor troubles of the present Nowhere 
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more thaa la India do men look to the past for the 
Golden Age. 

Now first to explain bnedy (he Brabmio ascendancy la 
Hindu society J should point out that it has almost always 
been religious and intellectual in character Though ages 
have elapsed since the caste formed itsclf» nothing could 
deprive them of their intelligence, their power of endurance, 
and the many virtues that go to make honest and useful 
members of society 

The reason for this is to be found in the inherent vitality 
of the people and their natural ingrained tendencies 

It IS often said that the system of caste has been a crea- 
tion of Brahminical ideas But I would point out that caste 
has Its origin in the failings ot human nature Even in this 
twentieth century we see traces of it in racial difficulties m 
America and South Africa During the greatest ascendancy 
of Rome and Greece it was present there, and even in 
Western countries you now find that, though there is no 
recognized caste system still there are class distinctions 
which are almost as marked So far as the fundamental 
conception goes, it is present always in more or less distinct 
form, the only difference being that caste prejudices arc 
allowed to come in the way of your comfort and the ad 
vancement of your interest whereas a class difference is 
brushed aside when the above advantages are to be gained 
Given this sense of superiority of caste on the one hand, 
and self abnegation from the luxunous life of this world, 
coupled with studious, abstemious, and virtuous living, on 
the other y ou get a type of Brahmin class on the one side, 
and in pursuance of the accepted doctrine of division of 
labour you naturally come across the other types of men, 
such as the warnors given to pobtical power and luxurious 
life, the money making traders and the obedient domestics 
Many reformers from Buddha to Kasbab Chaadrasen, 
have striven to abolish caste, but have not proved successful 
So far as their religious importance goes, although the 
^cendancy which they enjoyed in the past is not possible to 
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the same extent under the altered circumstances of the 
time, still looking to the past history of the country, while 
there have been efforts, and very strong efforts to under 
mine the religious inBuence of the Brahmins they have all 
failed 

It IS not true to say that the Brahmins have arrogated to 
themselves alt the good things of this world, leaving the 
masses m darkness and misery 

If this accusation is true of Brahmins it is also true of 
all the higher classes But, fortunately the higher classes 
are not more culpable in this respect than is the case with 
people all over the world 

The Brahmins would not have held the respect of the 
whole community for so long a time if they had not been 
doing some useful service If they had really oppressed 
the people, they would have been annihilated long ago 
It IS well known that the class about whom I am 
speaking is very intelligent, hard working abstemious, 
and at the same time very ambitious. The late Justice 
M G Ranade has said of them that It is the privilege 
of a Brahmin to be poor and ambitious They have from 
time immemorial held responsible positions as advisers to 
the King or as religious and secular preceptors 

Can we wonder therefore if they still aspire even now 
to something equivalent to this favoured position they once 
enjoyed ^ 

Coming to the Bntish period we find that at the time of 
the downfall of the Peshwas almost all the Brahmin Chiefs 
and other influential men in this part of the country threw 
in their lot with the Government, and some of the most 
faithful servants who worked under Mountstuart Elphm 
stone and bis successors were Brahmins 

As a matter of fact after the downfall of the Peshwa, 
almost all appointments under the successors of the Mah 
ratta Power were held by this class. The new rulers naturally 
sought for their agents amongst the class who knew most 
about administration and had influence amongst the people^ 
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and who certainly were pre-eminent amongst the Indian 
communities for intelligence and administrative capacity 
There were few Bntish officers then in the country, and 
much of the important work of Government had neces 
sanly to be done through Indian agency 
With one exception all the Chiefs a majoritj of whom 
are Brahmins on this side of the country were thoroughly 
loyal to the British Government, and some of them rendered 
valuable service The same was the case with the general 
population of the country If there had not been a real 
love for the British administration and an appreciation 
of the advantages conferred upon them by the change 
of rulerSj this would have been impossible 

Then from the time of the establishment of the peaceable 
rule of Bntish Government the class of Brahmms have 
faithfully served the Government in the administration of 
the country 

Even now if an examination is made of the posts held 
under Government and other important emplojers of in 
telligent labour it will be found that the percentage of 
Brahmms is relatively large 

As I have shown, Brahmms have done good service to the 
Government and I may be pardoned if I point out that at 
the time of the great Mutiny although almost the whole of 
Northern. India was in convulsion the very seat of the 
Peshwas Government was as peaceful as could be expected 
in so disturbed a time. 

The Chitpavan community is said to be b) far the most 
disloyal in India I should absolutely deny this allegation 
On the contrary, it is said of Chitpavans that when they 
take up a cause earnestly they are loyal to it The Bntish 
Government found this to be so in its first endeavours to 
establish their rule in the Deccan, and m the paafication 
and administration of the country until recent tunes. 

it IS true, no doubt, that recent disloyal offenders against 
law have included many members of this community , but 
It must be remembered as pointed out by a correspondent 
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in the Ttffus two years ago, that this community is strongly 
represented m all the activities and movements of the 
soaety of which they form a part, and as was shown in 
that memorable letter refuting this very idea, the best 
advocates, doctors authors, publishers, Government officers, 
and even actors, in the Indian community came from this 
particular class 

In these days of enlightenment they cannot be totally sup- 
pressed It would be generous of the Government to try a 
better and more honourable way, by providing proper out 
lets for their activities and thus turning them into more 
useful and Io^eiI citizens of the Empire 

It IS not, however to be denied that a certain section of 
the Brahmin community has gro\%n up to be violent m 
denunciation of the Government and that has led to some 
regrettable incidents It has therefore become necessary 
for the Government as well as for the leaders of this com- 
munity to see what can be done to eradicate this feeling 
I must, however, say that the discontent that we see in 
India IS a phase of the discontent we see all over the world 
and especially in Asiatic countries 

The Brahmins being the most intelligent and observant 
class It IS but natural that they should share to some extent 
m this general discontent and that they should give 
expression to their feelings 

It IS often said that the discontent among the Deccani 
Brahmins is due to their memory of the days when they 
were the rulers of the country In this connection I should 
like to point out two things. Firstly, if the Administration 
IS feiken as a whole, it has to be home m mind that though 
at the end of the Mahratta rule many appointments were 
held by Brahmins still under the earlier Peshwas, and even 
m the time of the later ones, many important offices were 
held by men who were not Brahmins. I will not enter into 
detail, but 1 can say without fear of contradiction that 
peaHy up to the r^me of Sawai Madfaavarao administra- 
tive offices were held indlscnnunately by those who were 
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the best fitted for them Naturally, military appointments 
fell largely to the lot of Mahrattas and civil appointments 
fell more to the share of Brahmins. 

The second point I wish to insist upon is that those 
who held high posts, and may be termed the official 
aristocracy whether they were Mahrattas Muhammadans 
or Brahmins (except, of course, the Jaghirdars and military 
men, who were recognized as feudatory chiefs), went down 
with the Government that they had served Those Indians 
who received appointments after them were men of poorer 
families, who were willing to learn the English language 
and serve under British officers m civil employment for 
military employment became scarcer and scarcer in the 
Deccan It was nearly fifty years after the fall of the 
Peshwa that any representative of the old anstocratic 
families were willing to undergo the necessary training for 
the higher posts in Government service. In other words 
the discontent, if there be any at all is not so much m the 
families who suffered most by the downfall of the Peshwa 
as among the families that supplanted them after the 
establishment of Bntish rule 

Whatever the causes, and among whomsoever the dis 
satisfaction exists, it is for the Government and the leaders 
of the community to see whether it can be eradicated. My 
own opinion of the present unrest is that it is more of 
an economic than of a political nature I know that I shall 
be contradicted by some in this statement, but I am putting 
down what I believe to be the real position of affaurs 
I have freely moved among all sections of the Indian com 
munities (Brahmins as well as others) Besides, my posi> 
tion gives me access on terms of intimacy, to all British 
offiaal and non-offiaal classes from the highest to the 
lowest, and I have been watching movements m the Deccan 
for the last quarter of a century It is my firm conviction, 
as I have said, that the reason of this discontent is rather 
economic than political If with the growth in number of 
this commuuty the opportunities fcM* obtaining emplo)nsent 
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jdso had mcreased there would have been little discontent 
m fact, I feel that the Bntiah Government would have been 
nearly as popular now as it was fifty years agfo 

As a boy, I remember being impressed by even Brahmm 
priests emphasizing the fact that the word of an Englishman 
was more to be relied on than the written promises of 
Indian Rajas This was quite a general belief then See 
what a change has since been brought abouc in the minds 
of some of our educated people ^ They feel that special 
promises made in solemn documents and in open Durbar 
count now for nothing 1 1 is not meant I believe that the 
promises are not actually held valid What is meant by 
men who talk m that strain is that they are not realizing as 
much benefit as they had hoped to derive 

It IS to be regretted that Europeans occupying high 
official positions m India make a point of showing their 
antipathy to the Brahmins in season and out of season 
I would ask whether that is just whether it is politic and 
whether it is not doing a great deal of harm to the cause of 
civilization in India creating a state of feeling which is 
likely to hmder the British Administration in all its good 
work. So I would earnestly appeal both to Britishers here 
in this country and those out in India to»give dispassionate 
thought to the subject, and to realize what their instincts 
as Bntishers and lovers of fair play and equal opportunities 
urge them to do 

There is a feeling, which we are bound to recognize, that 
the Brahmins especially the Chitpavans, have become 
distasteful to the Europeans in the country I would ask 
whether it is fair to denounce a whole community for the 
shortcomings or errors of some of its members Again is it 
politic to think unfavourably of or run down a class which 
baa been doing valuable service to the Government and the 
country, and which forms such an important factor of 
the body politic of India ^ This dishke though it is not 
di^uU to account for, must be got nd of if we are to 
co«operatc for the real prepress of India 
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My object in putting forward thu plea is to try and help 
to eradicate, or at least to minimize, the feelings of estrange- 
ment which exist on both sides. 

I know the British do not wish to take the well-known 
drastic measures for dealing with disloyalty which were m 
vogue under their predecessors, and Brahmins are not a 
community to die, so to speak, a natural death There- 
fore some means must be devised m the mterest of the 
Government as well as in the interest of the community, by 
which a better state of things can be brought about As I 
have already hinted It is dissatisfaction and not disaffection 
that exists and the cause of it is mainly the want of con- 
genial and proper employment for the talents of these 
people 

I may seem to be arguing as if the community were 
devoid of feelings of loyalty and patnotism, and as if they 
did not know their own interest and the interest of their 
country But, as a matter of fact almost all the members 
of the community are conversant with the truth that the 
well-being of the country depends upon the permanence 
and strength of the British Empire 

Now I would like to address a few words to this com 
munity m detail They must first be awake to the fact 
that if one person, of the community commits a bad act, it 
brings a slur on the whole community and prejudices the 
interests not only of the community but the nation at large 
and then they must also see that chanty begins at home 
and that, as they are really an important and useful part of 
India, it IS their duty to maintain themselves m their present 
position of advantage, even from a patriotic point of view 
Running counter to such a beneficial but strong and resolute 
Government, they are only jeopardizing their own interests 
if not their existence Then it must be realized that material 
injury to this class means an injury to the nation generally 
Moreover, no class can live unless it is in the enjoyment of 
the necessaries of life and these one cannot expect to 
unless one is a peaceful member of society 
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Some leading members of the community helped the 
downfall of the Mahratta Power and the same idea of self 
preservation and appreciation of the ments of the British 
induced them to actively help the Bntish, and the rest of 
them acquiesced m it for more or less the same reasons 

The extremists seem to be possessed with an idea that 
they ought to sacnfice their own interest for the interest of 
their country and as far as the idea goes, it is excellent 

But the interest of the country does not lie in disorder 
and anarchism It lies in peaceful, strong and civilized 
government 

In seeking after some imaginary good a few members of 
the community have done tangible harm to the Brahmin 
community as a whole. 1 dont for a moment mean to 
suggest that Brahmins should not be patnotic They would 
not be true to themselves and to the education that they are 
receiving under the British Government if they were not so 
What I mean to convey is that they also ought to look to 
the duty they owe to their parents and their family before 
they devote themselves to the work of benefiting the 
country at large. 

Not only this but they will soon come to realize that it is to 
their interest to go with the Government, and not against it. 
There is no room in India for people who deliberately set 
themselves to thwart the authority of the Government The 
continuance of the Bntish rule m India and the peaceful 
advancement of the country are synonymous terms He 
who IS a traitor to the Govemmeot is also a traitor to his 
country, and this fact is slowly but clearly being brought 
home to the malcontents 

Before concluding what 1 have to say to the Brahmins, I 
want to bnng to their notice that providentially we have a 
Government of the nature we want, and it is the duty of 
every citizen to uphedd it to the best of his ability So if 
a sacnfice is to be made, it ought to be made in upholding 
this Government, and not in trying to subvert it 

Bvery other important community is having its own 
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coaferences, and gathering funds for the promotion of its 
own particular welfare. The only exception seems to be 
the Brahmins But as their share in Government offices 
and their political infiuence are becoming smaller and 
smaller it is imperative that thej should rely on their own 
efforts for promoting their advancement They must either 
advance or fall back They cannot remain stationary If 
they want to keep up their position of vantage they must 
devise means for their progress and advance with the times 
And It would also be an advantage to start an associa- 
tion for promoting good citizenship and loyalty, and for the 
furtherance of their interests as is done in almost all classes 
of society m India now This would be a great help to the 
community and to the Government m securing a proper 
solution of the difiiculty which exists 

But there is small possibility of their undertaking any 
work of importance in India without the direct co-operation 
of Government officials Some time ago it was suggested 
to call a conference of Brahmins with the object of pro- 
moting loyalty in that class and of discussing schemes 
for their advancement' — social industrial commercial, and 
scientific. 

But apparently the time had not jet arrived for such 
a movement, and the Idea had to be dropped for various 
reasons 

If the co-operation and sympathy of the official classes 
were forthcoming, it would be easy to arrange for a confer- 
ence to further the avowed objects Many people, like 
myself would be only too willing to offer their services for 
the advancement of the cause 
I think this is the time for the leaders of the com 
raunity and the officials to endeavour to devise means 
for removing the misunderstanding that exists between the 
official classes and the discontented section of the Brahmin 
community and to win back this section to loyal content 
ment. 

The independent professions are over-stocked, especially 
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tile career So it is no good everybody aspiring to 
such openings. 

I do not mean to say that they should be given many 
more appointments under Government than they have been 
accustomed to get I am one of those who think that the 
bait of official employment is to be used only for the 
encouragement of education m backward communities w 
the initial stage of their progress because at that stage no 
one would care to receive education and especially higher 
education, unless one felt there was a prospect of Govern 
ment service for them 

It would be to their own advantage as well as to the 
benefit of the country at large if more of them would 
endeavour to make a career for themselves in other 
avenues of employment, and so keep open the beaten path 
for some of their less fortunate countrymen 

I do not mean by this to convey that Government 
offices and political power are things to be despised 
and to be shunned when they are available. It is the 
other way — whenever you can get them, by all means have 
them 

I also know of some families that occupy themselves 
in agriculture even above the Ghats , but unfortunately, 
there is a growing tendency amongst these classes to 
let then: farms rather than cultivate them themselves 
With the advent of machinery I am quite sure that they 
can be made to revert to the fields in larger numbers than 
they have been doing 

Unfortunately, the dencal class as I may term It, have 
not in any large degree taken kindly to the arts and 
industries or to scientific pursuits although strictly speak 
mg there is no reason why Brahmins should not enter 
upon scientific as well as literary careers. Their natural 
aptitude and their hereditary predisposition ought to lead 
them to both branches of work, provided they have 
sufficient means and are able to give dose application to 
their pursuits As living is becoming so costly, and the 
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competition for employment is so keen, many Brahmins are 
now taking to industnal and commercial pursuits. If tiie 
right direction were now given to this new phase of 
activity I think a large section of the community could 
be thus employed There are technical schools in our 
country no doubt but they are not at all as well equipped 
and managed as some of the institutions that I have had 
the good fortune of seeing m England If institutions 
such as we see here were started and every facility were 
given for the literary classes to avail themselves of them, 
the Brahmins would not feel the want of a career as they 
now do It vs not that the literary classes or the Brahmins 
cannot change their professions In former times they 
have changed from one occupation to another almost as 
freely as any other community in India, 

There is an impression, 1 am told, that the presence of 
Brahmins in the agncultural technical, and other institu- 
tions I have mentioned is not regarded with favour 
This certainly ought not to be the case The purpose 
of the Government ought to be to provide facilities for this 
class to make a decent living by following all available 
walks of life 

I want the Government m India to give good oppor 
tunnies to the Brahmm class to enter into agncultural 
commercial, Industrial, and scientific pursuits Now that 
the usual avenues of employment are becoming scarce 
and congested, this class is prepared to take up other 
avocations, if only proper facilities are held out to them 
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THE OMINOUS QUIET OF PERSIA 
Bv G D Turner. 

With the tragically sudden death of Mr H F B Lynch 
there is left scarcely one optimist m regard to the future of 
Persia For years Mr Lynch in and out of Parliament, 
pressed the claims of Persia for sympathetic consideration, 
and insisted on the enormous importance of maintaining its 
independence as a State At the most depressing moments 
he remained cheerfully hopeful for the future, and at great 
crises brought the weight of his personal influence and of 
the Persia G^mmittee, of which he was chairman to bear 
against the oppression and betrayal of that unfortunate 
country 

The voices are many which procKim the impending dis 
integration of Persia, and express unsympathetic regret at 
her ‘Merehct condition, with trite explanations of the con 
tnbutmg causes but no one has the boldness to prophesy 
what would happen in that great plateau the cornerstone 
of the European and Asiatic continent, should the oldest 
State in the world cease to exjsL The political seers hesi 
tate, no doubt, to delineate the future from an uncomfort- 
able sense that the question is one of immeasurably greater 
importance than a matter of the disappearance of an 
Oriental State, and that the fate of Persia may have a pro- 
found bearing on the future history of Asia. This feeling 
does not anae merely from a necoUectioo of the part played by 
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Persia in past history, though the remembrance that, for 
example, it was as much the disturbing menace of Persia as 
the bravery and determination of Charles the Hammer that 
saved Europe from the Moors, should aJways make one 
hesitate to belittle the Shiah community but we feel that, 
for reasons as inscrutable as the laws which governed the 
contour of the earth s surface, Persia will one day become 
either a great battle-ground or a great market-place for the 
nations of the world 

If there were any hope left of an independent and 
powerful State nsing from the ashes of despotism and 
revolution, some encouragement might be gamed from the 
fact that on the surface, things seem no worse to-day, but 
rather better than the) were a year ago The last customs 
returns for three months show an increase of nearly 25 per 
cent over those for the corresponding period last year 
We are told that the organization of the inland revenue 
service has reached a fair state of efficiency with promise 
of greater improvement and that the gendarmerie is proving 
Itself an effective force in keeping the roads open for trade 
and putting down the robber bands so much so that we 
are assured by the Teheran correspondent of the Times 
that Europe will very soon be astonished to learn of the 
grip which these two services have taken on the country 
The Bakbtiaris, an uncertam and very powerful element, 
have been brought under control, and Their influence is 
being dyected into useful channels The return of the 
Regent Nasr-ul-Mulk, to the capital provides a much- 
needed authority and form of responsibility, and although 
nothing very definite has resulted from his resumption of 
control, he is succeeding m reconciling conflicting elements 
and keeping things quiet Again, the disappearance from 
Persia of Salar ud Dowlah the brother of the ex Shah 
relieves the Govemment of a very harassing source of 
bauble and a rallymg-poiat of reactionary royalist plots 
The long standing dispute with Turkey over the frontier 
seems tn a fair way of being finally settled Fm* some dme 
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there has been no news of any violent disturbance any 
where 

But when all this has been said, the disturbing conviction 
remains that the outlook for Persia is not bright There 
IS no sign of any disposition on the part of Russia to 
withdraw her troops, or even part of them notwith 
standing repeated promises that this would he done — 
promises with which Sir Edward Grey has so frequently 
soothed the uneasy conscience of Parliament Russia’s 
position in Persia is becoming consolidated, the use of her 
money and her language is more and more common, the 
people are growing weanly accustomed to the continual 
presence and interference of Russian soldiers and Russian 
officials Persian officials, even the highest in North 
Persia exercise authority only by grace and under the veto 
of the diplomatic agents of the Czar Nothing which is 
viewed with disfa\our by the povver in the North has 
the remotest chance of being carried through The last 
3 ear has seen the granting to Russia of at least two 
valuable concessions — the one for a motor service from 
Enzeli on the Caspian to Teheran, with a branch from 
Kasvm to Hamadan , the other for a railway from Julfa 
on the Caucasian frontier to Tabriz, with the option of 
extension to Urumiah and Teheran This line will be on 
the Russian gauge, and will connect at Julfa with the 
Tifiis Baku line When the Tiflis Vladikavkuz line is 
completed, Tabriz will be brought within six days of 
London This concession includes the right to work all 
minerals m a zone thirty miles wide on either side of the 
railway, a very valuable concession, as the country is 
known to be nch in different minerals a fact with which 
the Russians had ntade themselves well acquainted The 
Russian military invasion of Persia has been followed by 
an economic invasion, a very much more formidable 
threat to ber independence. The imposition of a Russian 
duty on all goods imported into Persia from other countries 
through Russia was a practically impossible handicap over 
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com^ to some extent by English and German manufacturers 
sending goods therethrough theparcei post Russia is now 
taking steps to prevent importation by this channel* and will 
in this way secure a complete monopoly of the markets of 
Northern Persia. This is still further safeguarded by en- 
couraging brigandage on the Trebizond road making it im 
possible to bring caravans into Western Persia from the Black 
Sea through Turkish territory Mr Philips Price met last 
year a robber chief who was an honorary colonel in a 
Russian regiment and was supplied from the Caucasus 
with the ammunition required for his little expeditions 
The concentration of Russian forces on the Turco Persian 
frontier at Kum indicates that an advance is contemplated 
at some future date across the frontier to Erzerum, the 
Turkish stronghold which is the key for the donunaiion of 
the whole Armenian plateau 

Another feature of the situation that contributes to a 
pessimistic view is the failure to summon a new Mejiiss in 
spite of repeated attempts to do so This is partly due to 
the destruction of the former machinery and partly to the 
fact that the first impulse to Constitutional Government has 
been dissipated and the people are weary of ineffectual 
attempts , but it is due most of all to the disappearance of 
the real leaders of the people In Northern Persia the 
majority of these have either been killed or have had to 
flee the country, thanks to the brutality and oppression of 
Russia, The massacre of nationalists during the early part 
of last year at Tabriz and the enforced exile of those who 
escaped have entirely removed from Azerbaijan those at all 
fit to represent the people in a national assembly It will 
take a considerable time before their phces are filled The 
same is true about other provinces Some sort of Mejliss 
the Regent may be able to summon, but it will not have 
the same character as that which was elected with great 
enthusiasm at the commencement of the constitutional 
regime six years ago 

At the present moment Persia is dnfting It is the piom 
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hope of Lord Morley that she is dnfting into somethinjf 
better It IS the very real fear of the friends of Persia that 
sheisdnfting to destruction It is apparently no concern at 
all of Sir Edward Grey to whom, perhaps more than anyone 
else IS due the present desperate situation In defiance of 
age-worn experience of the absolute unreliability of Russian 
promises he entered into agreement with the tradition^ 
enemy of all liberal government in regard to Persia. He 
affirms repeatedly in spite of every fact to the contrary, the 
intention of Russia to assist Great Britain m maintaining 
Persia as an independent state He declares that Russia 
IS about to withdraw her troops at the same moment that 
fresh Cossack brigades are being entrained for Persia. He 
advises the Persian Government to submit to the most 
exorbitant demands of Russia, and witholds his support 
when they endeavour to make even the slightest resistance 
The Spectator has assured us that anyone who was not a 
fool could ha\e foreseen that the result of the Anglo- 
Russian Convention would be the Russian occupation of 
Northern Persia The Spectator might have added that 
anyone with a particle of understanding would know that 
such an occupation means the eventual occupation of the 
whole country w ith trains-de luxe for Russian armies to the 
frontier of India Sir Edward Grey not only constructed a 
door for Russian aggression by his agreement with them 
but m bringing about the dismissal of Mr Morgan Shuster 
be look from the hands of the Persians the key that might 
have availed to shut that door Can this be desenbed as an 
act of wisdom? It cannot 

If this land of poets and dreamers were of no poliucal 
importance one could understand why the feeble voice cry 
mg for life and liberty should be disregarded by a statesman 
who cannot permit himself to be governed by sentimental 
considerations, and to whom the protests of Messrs Lynch 
and Browne and the members of the Persia Committee 
seem nothing more than the ravings of cranky idealists 
but if Persia is of importance if it is as some see it, the 
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inevitable coraer-»stone of the Eastern Henusphere, now is 
surely the time for action and not for temponzing convetsa 
tions and studied indifference. 

Sir Harry Johnston suggests that Russia s aspirations 
might be met by ceding to her a strip of Persian territory 
from the Caucasus to the Gulf, others hope that Russia 
might be bought off with Azerbaijan and Ghilan, and that 
a new Persia might be built up from the remainder what 
ever the result of the political game may be it is of 
supreme importance that the cards should be placed on the 
table and the game played out now The plain fact is that 
our position m the Persian Gulf and the safety of India 
depend absolutely on our ability to make Russia keep her 
word No one can believe for a moment that Russia will keep 
her word under any circumstances save those of compulsion 
and the statesman who says otherwise is telling a diplo 
matic lie. If Persia is divided between Russia and England 
if Russia IS gi\en whole slices of the country there is not 
the slightest reason to believe that she will recognize any 
treaty or agreement if it suits her purpose to break them 
She has not kept the agreement of 1907 , why should she 
keep an agreement of 1914 or of 1921 ^ It is far easier to 
coerce her now than it will be when her gnp on Persia has 
fastened when her railways are built, and her pernicious 
influence has undermined what is left of the spint of in- 
dependence m the country Compelled she must be. And 
so long as our Foreign Minister refuses to face this fact, 
and IS inclined to hide from the people of Great Britain the 
real issues at stake, and only describe the difficulties of 
the situation, so long will matters continue to go worse for 
Persia and for all the races whose countnes border on the 
Empire of the Czar 
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TURKEY AFTER THE WAR 
By Bedwim Sands 

The Prime Ministers speech at the Guildhall banquet has 
apparently given satisfaction to our Turkish friends It 
was prompted by a desire to assuage the fears of those 
loyal and devoted subjects of the British Crown, the 
Moslems of India. It may be that we were all mistaken 
in our estimate of the somewhat unjustifiable threat made 
earlier in the year by Mr Asquith when the Turks had 
reoccupied Adnanople, or that the Indian unrest has brought 
the Government to a different and more Imperial view of 
the whole question Yet, on taking into account the whole 
policy of England towards Turkey dunng recent years it 
seems incredible that meetings of protest in India and even 
in this country, could have had any great influence upon the 
Guildhall speech There are serious reasons for considering 
that It was nothing more than the expression of a platonic 
opinion that the mtegnty of Asiatic Turkey should not be 
infringed The last part of that speech showed unmis- 
takably the truth of a rumour which is an unpleasant portent 
to the friends of Turkey It was an admission which would 
have been indignantly repudiated only a few years ago, that 
there are other Powers who have a special concern in the 
development and well being of Asia Mmor 

In the light of recent facts this only meant thaX what ve 
feared had actually come to pass. Russia objected to our 
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having consented to afford efficient help to the Young T urks, 
and the Government admitted that she was within her rights 
in doing so Efficient British administrators had been 
promised to Turkey at her request because the experience 
of recent years has shown that when they were Bntish 
they were successful If it falls to the lot of Englishmen 
to reorganize the administration of some semi Turkish 
provinces, it is certain that no trouble of any kind would 
be experienced in future in Asia Minor International 
Commissions on the contrary have proved time after 
time that they lack that cohesion and singleness of pur 
pose that are indispensable in these cases Rightly or 
wrongly England pledged herself m 1878 to protect the 
integrity of Turkey If our Government intends to repudiate 
that treat), then our moral duty is to evacuate Cyprus. If 
we retain Cyprus it only means to all honourable men that 
we intend to follow our polic) to defend the Asiatic posses- 
sion of Turkey against Russia since Russia was expressly 
named in that treat) 

Then as now the ambitions of Russia were directed 
towards the Dardanelles and that part of Asia Minor which 
IS wrongly called Armenia. If we intend to abide by the 
terms of our treaty it seems incredible that we should by 
doing so prepare difficulties for ourselves Unfortunately 
we are doing so Reports from Armenia prove conclusively 
that an extensive campaign is being carried on m the 
Armenian districts by semi-official ^ents and by some of 
their tools Armenians of Russia An International Com- 
mission of Reforms on which Russians serve would have 
great difficulties in effecting its purpose, while, on the 
contrary, Bntish administrators alone or Bntish and French 
administrators together, paid servants of Turkey for the 
time being, would find it comparatively easy to restrain the 
activities of that advance guard of Russia. 

Since we cannot hope for an immediate change of front 
on the part of the Gov^^unent, we must trust to the 
common tense of Germany and France in the drawmg up 
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of the international scheme of reforms. We must also 
trust in the firmness of the present Turkish Government. 
The Grand Vizier and Talaat Bey do not need to be told 
that further coercion of their country would be most un- 
popular in England in Germany and m France There 
has never been trouble in Armenia, as Sir Mark Sykes has 
so ably pointed out, that could not be traced to provoca 
tive agents There will be no trouble m future if those 
agents are expelled from the country The Grand Viziei 
quite rightly considers that international advisers are no 
more acceptable to Turkey than international inspector. 
The Sultans Government wished to see Armenia properly 
ruled — that is why they asked for British adminis 
trators , but they have no desire to help in the preparation 
of an international scheme of reforms, which would give 
their enemies an official footing m Turkey They have 
already appointed two Turkish inspectors, and are sending 
to Asia, under the command of Colonel Hawker a body 
of gendarmes — of those same Blues who, in Macedonia, 
in Constantinople, and lately in Adnanople, have proved 
their efficiency Their French and English officers have 
testified to their abilit> All sincere fnends of Turkey 
wish to see those Turkish inspectors and gendarmes 
accomplish their task unaided by an International Com 
mission, which would include Russian officials If, indeed, 
Russia possesses officials who can draw up a scheme of 
reform and carry it out she stands m more need of them 
m Russia itself 

The Armenian quesuon seems to be now the main 
difficulty of the Young Turks. The death of Kiamil 
Pasha has deprived the enemies of the CommiKee of the 
support his name afforded them 

The elections which will shordy take place, cannot but 
bnog a majority m support of the present Government, 
which IS composed of honest and able men. The feduc 
tton m the number of non-Turkish electors will increase 
die comparative force of the Arabs and of the Turks 
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There is no reason to doubt the genuineness of the agree- 
ment made by the Committee of Union and Progress and 
the Government with the Arabs The brother of the 
Grand Vizier, Abbas Halim Pasha, Governor of Brusa, 
has become a member of the new league of Moslems which 
has been established in Constantinople and which com 
pnses a large number of Arabs 

The question of the loan is being satisfactonly settled 
and money will also be forthcoming from other sources. 
New recruits are continually coming m from the interior 
while the demobilization continues ridding the army of 
Its less useful and active elements But it is to the re 
organization of the navy especially that the Turks are 
applying their energies Public festivities all over the 
country are being made the occasion for renewed activity in 
the raising of the National Defence Fund Villagers even 
go so far as to refrain from buying certain small luxunes of 
life, to which they were used in the weeks that followed 
the month of Ramazan, in order to devote the money thus 
Saved towards raising funds to buy warships 

They do the same for education, and m every capital of 
Europe Young Turks are eagerly at work learning, so that 
they may be able to teach The greatest cause for rejoicing 
on the part of those friends of Turkey, who have studied 
seriously the conditions of the country during the last two 
years, is that the Young Turks are gradually replacing those 
officials who were but Old Turks in disguise. It is to be 
hoped that the Committee of Umon and Progress will 
proceed with that matter with even greater energy 

When we come to the economic development of Turkey 
in Asia, we find ^he conditions perhaps less hopeful That 
Turkey will maintain herself in Asia Minor is, of course 
obvious We Will not see a nation like the Turks annihilated 
in this century The Turk is at his best in defensive war, 
but in time of peace is prone to Jetting his national instincts 
subside. His good nature and carelessness for economic 
enterprise, no less than bis lack of capital prevent hhn fr<Hn 
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doing himself -what foreign capitalists do for bun m his own 

country 

The economic development is bound together however 
with progress in other direcuons in Turkey There is a 
proposal now on foot to internationalize Turkey to guarantee 
her integrity by international agreement Personally, 1 
view this proposal with serious suspicion I do not believe 
in general disarmament, but if 1 did admit such a possibility, 
even then would I assert that it is not the Turks who should 
start For of course, an international guarantee of the 
integnty of Turkey simply means that the promoters of 
the scheme wish to weaken her a little more, so that she 
can be divided the more effectively into spheres of influence 
by the great banks and companies which now dictate the 
foreign policy of Europe, without the fear that, relying on 
her strengthened army Turkey might suddenly show her 
force Knowing what we do of the unsavoury machinations 
that take place behind the veil and often without the 
knowledge of the foreign chancelleries, this proposal can 
only mean that Turkey would soon be forced to disarm 
that she would be further cut up economically and that the 
Turkish peasant would be sweated m order to enrich foreign 
speculators 

Fortunately it is more than doubtful whether an agree- 
ment can be reached over this question Neither Djavid 
Bey nor Talaat Bey, nor the Grand Vizier himself, will 
ever do anything that can be calculated to deeply mortgage 
the future of their country Concessions to France, to 
England, to Italy will only last for a time, and will, so to 
speak neutralize one another As for the Bagdad Railway, 
m spite of what it has cost Turkey the Turks are deeply 
thankful to the German company for it It is a great boon 
to them and wherever it is now working it has brought 
some measure of nches to the Turkish peasant. 

Even in thc'economic field Turkey is developing thanks 
to the energy of the Voung Turks and to the members of 
the Committee. It is quite usual to bear the leaders of the 
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Committee of Union and Progress descnbed as incompetent 
failures incapable idealists, and inconsequent politicians, 
fn spite of everything that may ha\e been said, or even 
proved against them we are perfectly satisfied that the 
only hope of Turkey at the present day is in the leaders 
of the Committee, They have learned and are still learn- 
ing a bitter lesson which cannot fail to make a deep 
impression upon their able minds Neither they themselves 
nor their country are as yet out of the wood, but when the 
events of recent years come to be recorded, unless we are 
indeed becoming utterly oblivious to realities and have lost 
the national sense of fair play the work of the Young Turks 
will attain its justification at the bar of history 
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THE MARITIME COMMUNICATIONS AND 
DEFENCE OF INDIA 

H P 

The great peninsula of Hindustan being bounded on its 
north western northern, and north eastern frontiers b> 
physical features presenting extreme difficulties to the 
passage of traffic of all sorts mercantile and military, renders 
the consideration of India s communications and defence to 
a preponderating extent, as far as the strategy to be employed 
IS concerned dependent on sea power Although m many 
ways self supporting India at present is incapable of sup 
plying the bulk of the requirements of her garrisons civil 
and military All reinforcements and reliefs for the European 
personnel, together with all stores not obtainable m the 
country, must be sea-borne at all times, and in time of war 
the probabilities are that the Government of India will be 
dependent on submarine cables and wireless stations for 
certainty and secrecy of transmission of all messages 

The combinations of nations as allies and as enemies 
vary so rapidly and unexpectedly as to make anything 
approaching a dogmatic statement of opinion as to the 
best strategy to employ highly inadvisable The best that 
can be done is to consider the matter in its broadest lines 
indicating merely certain probabilities and factors in the 
general situation 

Throughout these considerations two mam facts must be 
borne in mind These facts cannot be better presented 
than as they are suted by Admiral Mahan Firstly, the 
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ocean alJ the world over is one vast plain, trackless, yet 
traversable by all free and open to all Although there 
are no definite tracts on the ocean certain routes are more 
convenient and direct than others , and where these routes 
converge on or cross one another will occur, and have always 
occurred the fiercest struggles for supremacy As a general 
rule the actual conflict has taken place near the terminal 
point of several routes, or at some definite point close to 
where several routes meet Secondly although a few 
isolated ships operating on a trade route may do a great 
deal of harm for a short time their depredations will be 
short-Ii\ed if the main force from which they ha\e been 
detached is not superior to their enemy s mam force 

From the first of these axioms follows the conclusion 
that any country and any country s trade is perfectly safe 
from permanent and crushing destruction if the enemy s 
main force is marked or contained by a superior force 
The forces need not be m immediate contact for the 
chance of a conflict will cause the weaker to concentrate 
all the strength he can in anticipation of a chance for 
attacking should opportunity offer or will cause him to 
withdraw to a friendly harbour in the hope that continued 
watching at sea will wear his adversary down In any case 
the weaker belligerent s power for harm is greatly curtailed 
if not eliminated It is not a matter of any moment where 
this marking process is carried out in the case of India, 
now under consideration the effect is the same if the hostile 
fleet were checked m the North Sea as if it were defeated 
in the Indian Ocean, and if the work is satisfactorily done, 
India and her trade are both safe except for sporadic 
raids 

At the present time the British Navy is suflSciently 
powerful to be able to close the Straits of Dover to any 
nation, or combination of nations having their sea-frontiers 
on the North Sea or Baltic A few Isolated v^sels might 
break through, but not an organized body The route 
round the North of England for any Continental ration’s 
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fleets J5 almost impracticable, as at the very outset the 
fleets would have to pass through waters thickly strewn 
with submarines and torpedo craft of all sorts, with the 
added nsk of a fleet action The nearest neutral port 
would be about 800 miles distant and for practical purposes 
in this connection the northern European Powers have no 
bases of their own 

England has not now and probably can never again 
ha-ve, a navy sufficiently powerful to be a match for the 
combined navies of Europe At the present time how 
ever it seems unlikely that the British Navy will have to 
face such a contingency it also seems unlikely that the 
Empire will be involved in a simple duel with any single 
European Power the United States or Japan An out 
break of hostilities beginning as a duel would m all 
probability rapidly develop into a general struggle along 
Triple Alliance-Triple Entente lines the various com 
ponent nations under these arrangements seizing the most 
favourable occasions for entenng the fray with a view to 
the furtherance of their own objects In any case should 
the original duel not develop m this manner, the general 
state of unrest tension and anxiety would dictate a dispo- 
sition of naval forces on the part of possible belligerents on 
exactly the same lines as would be necessary at the beginning 
of a general war 

On the broadest lines as far as can be foreseen, the 
greatest concentration of naval forces m the world would 
be in the North Sea in case of hostilities between the 
Bntish Empire and any European Powers having their 
seaboard east and north of Dover and in these circum- 
stances the forces of all belligerents would be fully occupied 
m looking after each other and but little could be spared 
from any mam body for subsidiary work, such as trade 
destruction and interruption. It is just possible that a 
small detachment might get round the North of England 
and disturb the western ports and trade routes but such 
a raiding force would within a very few hours either have 
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to fight or retire similarly isolated vessels breaking through 
the Straits of Dover might for a very limited time play 
havoc at the western entrance to the English Channel 
Timely warning and good organization, such as causing 
al! vessels bound for England from the East to call at 
Gibraltar for the latest news should minimize risks from 
such stray marauders as might have temporarily established 
themselves on the last stage of the voyage to England. 

During a state of European tension another great centre 
of concentration of naval forces would probably be in the 
western basin of the Mediterranean and as t»everal Powers 
have possessions on the North Afncan coast, m all 
probability there would be detachments of light craft for 
subsidiary purposes at various places from Alexandria 
westward these vessels, together with others which could 
be detached from mam fleets for trade harassing without 
getting unduly out of touch with their main bodies and 
bases would make the navigation of the Mediterranean 
extremely hazardous to the merchant ships of all bellig 
erents The confined nature of the Mediterranean makes 
it impossible to divert the normal trade routes to any 
great extent this combined with the fact that any 
detachment from home waters would be barely adequate 
for Its work, make it very much a matter for consideration 
whether the Mediterranean route to and from the East 
should not be abandoned m favour of the Cape route, 
until after some decisive victory elsewhere should permit 
of a detachment being sent out sufficiently powerful 
to make raiding too hazardous to be worth the risks en 
tailed 

The total naval force of the British Empire at present 
east of Suez is m excess of the total of any European 
Power or combination of Powers , the units of the Bntish 
force, however are much scattered and unless arrange- 
ments are very complete for marking down isolated craft 
and concentrating rapidly ^^mst oi^^ized fleets, the 
chances of serious damage to trade and perhaps, disaster 
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to some incomplete squadron are considerable We can, 
however, reasonably conclude that British naval strategy m 
the Far East provides for contingencies such as the above 
and that suitable "rendezvous are arranged as points for 
concentration under the varying conditions which may 
anse 

The lessons of the past teach that the primary object 
of all war, both by land and sea, should be the destruction 
of the enemy s organized forces after the attainment of 
wb/ch attention can be turned to subsidiary matters 
requiring a dispersion of forces, such as destroying and 
harrying trade routes The commanders of outlying fleets 
therefore acting in accordance with this, the only sound 
strategy would at first turn all their energies towards 
concentrating their forces with a view to dealing a crushing 
blow before dispersing for eccentric movements and opera 
tions There is thus little solid ground for panic on the 
part of trade until after the main fleet on which their 
nation depends in the waters through which their routes 
lie has been defeated or blockaded by a superior force , 
and after a satisfactory victory the risks become almost 
negligible. The foregoing statement does not imply that 
reasonable precautions such as changes in the normal 
routes, avoidance of hostile bases and attempts to obtain 
the latest information as to the positions of enemies fleets 
and vessels should be overlooked for it may very well 
happen that the enemy may find it convenient to concen- 
trate on or close to a trade route in which case vessels 
could be detached for short distances and times without 
losing their services as units of the main fleet 

It IS necessary to give some consideration to the possible, 
but not probable, contingency of hostilities between the 
British Empire and a nation, or combination of nations, 
whose mam sources of strength lie elsewhere than m 
Europe. Should circumstances however, cause such a 
nation or nations to become hostile, or even probably 
boscde, the situation would be most grave The British 
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Empire is not now and is not likely m the future to be, 
able to detach from the main fleets m European waters 
any force sufficient to cope with the powerful navies which 
might under certain circumstances be assembled in the 
Northern Pacific. In the case of such hostilities exactly 
the same force as now would be necessarily detained by 
England m European waters with a view to very probable 
eventualities arising from her embarrassments These 
embarrassments might be staved off by making large 
concessions such concessions being part of a bargain 
to free England s fleets for action far from home waters 
but this IS by no means a pleasing prospect Unless 
by arrangement with or concessions to European Powers 
a large force could be detached from home waters with 
safety to the Bntish Islands the Empires trade east of 
Singapore would cease except for furtive and risky 
voyages, and that between Europe, Australia, and India, 
would become highly speculative and uncertain If 
sufficient force could not be made available in some 
way from the fleets m English home waters and from 
the Dominions to cope with the mam forces of these 
possible enemies, the Empire would be face to face with 
no raid and run away afiair, but with a deadly strangula 
tioti of trade* As matters now stand the retention of our 
present good relations with the nations having the main 
seats of their sea power m the Northern Pacific is worth 
much sacnfice the difficulty in making such sacrifices 
for a loosely knit confederation such as the British Empire 
IS that on the surface there would be the appearance of 
disregarding the interests of some member in favour of ihe 
interests of the inhabitants of these islands 

Thus far only the regularly armed forces of belligerents 
have been tciken into consideration there would also be a 
grave source of danger m case of hostilities wth most 
Powers arising from merchant vesseb of the largest and 
fastest types which have been fitted in readiness to receive 
an armament, and m many instances there is reason for 
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believing th^ the armament is actually earned la any 
case. It IS known that supplies of weapons and ammunition 
are ready for these vessels It is difhcult to foresee how, 
in view of the present relative strengths of the navies of the 
great Powers, any squadron or fleet commanders could spare 
vessels from their commands to look after such irregular 
marauders until after the situation had developed definitely 
in favour of one or other party For purposes of trade 
destroying and trade disturbing, fast merchant ships when 
armed are just as formidable as the most powerful cruisers 
so long as their antagonists merchant vessels are unarmed 
A considerable proportion of fast modern merchant ships 
can run from the ordinary classes of light cruisers and can 
put up a decent fight with any smaller craft if reasonably 
armed and manned This being the case it would appear 
that a good deal of initial panic and loss might be avoided 
were the great companies trading to the East to do more m 
the way of preparation to help themselves than they do at 
present the vessels thus prepared being additional to those 
already subsidized There probably would not be much 
value in arming the ordinary tramp but even m this case 
the vessel with the poorest gun 13 a formidable foe to the 
vessel with none 

first sight the connection is not obvious between a 
really efficient and mobile army m the British Isles and the 
defence and security of the trade routes m and to the Far 
East, yet they are closely interconnected for if the home- 
defence army were of su6Eicient strength and mobility to 
give confidence that nothing but an invasion on a really 
large scale would have any chance of success even after an 
entirely unopposed sea passage and landing then a good 
many light craft could be withdrawn from their present 
duties and employed m shepherding the trade routes A 
force such as would be necessary to insure success for an 
invader m face of an efficient and numerous home army 
could not be transported without the very greatest nsk 
unci] after a decisive victory at sea — victory of such a 
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nature as to preclude any chance of interference during the 
sea pasfi^e It is always difficult to draw true deductions 
from manoeuvres and the rather meagre accounts of the 
affairs of 1912 13 in the Daily Press may perhaps have led 
to an over estimation of the chances of success m landing a 
raid, and under estimation of the number of troops which 
will be landed should a raid succeed in aiming at its objec 
live without having been senously damaged at sea 

In conclusion it may be broadly stated at present taking 
ordinary probabilities into account, the trade routes between 
the British Isles and the East via the Cape are fairly safe, 
but to gi\e greater confidence to the mass of people who 
have not studied this matter and to prevent initial panic it 
would be desirable to be able to spare more vessels from 
purely coast work 

The whole question of the self defence of merchant ships 
against merchant ships also requires the closest considera 
non in all its aspects — physical legal and internationaL 
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THE C^SE FOR ALBANIA 
By E Auer\ 

The most remarkable thing about the Albanian question 
IS the almost complete absence of people who know 
anything about u A general notion prevails that the 
Albanians are a wild horde ot cut throats, ready to rend 
themselves and their neighbours to pieces on the slightest 
provocation That is why there is a general opinion that 
peace will only reign in the Balkans when Albania has been 
parcelled out between Greece and Servia, or some other 
alien invader It is only in this way, they think that a firm 
enough control can be applied to pacifv the Albanians for 
ever We may add that it is an opinion which to anyone 
acquainted with the true state of affairs is the very reversal 
of a statesman like policy or of human justice We might 
as well argue that a man who claims his rights should be 
executed, death being the only means of silencing him Is 
It possible that the judgment of civilized Europe should be 
so warped and so callously indifferent that the voice of a 
tortured Albania should be treated as a discordant note 
to be immediately suppressed by any and every means ? For 
the Albanians are a nation, small but distinct and as such 
may be traced bark as far as twenty*hve centunes It 
follows that, leaving humanitanan considerations out of 
QouDt, the Albanian race deserves some credit for having 
retained their national characteristics for so long It is not 
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generally known that they can point to Alexander the Great 
as one of their race Not only was the Albanian element 
in the army of that great General considered to supply his 
most reliable troops, but throughout history their martial 
prowess deserved and obtained general recognition Thus 
the famous Scander Bey in the fifteenth century who was 
the last independent ruler of Albania, proved the fighting 
value of his race in the resistance he made against the 
Turks, and it ought to be realized by the European diplom 
atists of the present da) that the descendants of such men 
will not submit to invasion, accompanied by murder and 
pillage like sheep meekly sacrificed to the butchers knife 
For It may be said at once that this so called pacification of 
Albania is but another -word for extermination 

It is perhaps not generally realized that the Turkish 
conquest of Albania was never complete, and that the light 
of national independence was kept burning throughout the 
centuries Even their flag is distinct, being composed of a 
black eagle on n red background and therefore has no 
resemblance to the Ottoman moon and crescent The reli- 
gious question has been called the despair of statesmen, 
chiefly we suppose because it does not exist For the 
Albanian is absolutely tolerant m his religious views, m a 
degree unsurpassed in the Near East, In short, religion 
ranks second m importance with them Moslem or Chris 
tian tnbes live in perfect harmony with one another They 
intermarry freely and are therefore not only brotherly m 
spirit, but connected by blood ties The Moslems live 
chiefly m the south and the Christians in the north In 
the absence of reliable statistics it may be roughly said 
that they are equally numerous The Christians, again are 
divided into the Orthodox Church and the Roman Catholics 
But the true Albanian spirit is found m the fact that 
when Christian Slavs or Greeks attacked Christian 
Albanians, these last sent their womenkind to the Moslem 
Albanians to be cared for as the most sacred trust whidi a 
man may leave to his fnend 
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In rfic Memorandum presented to the European 
Commission on ±e Sandjak of Scutari (Albania) m 
August 31, 1880, by the Baron de Kosjek, delegate of 
Austna Hungary, and M Aubaret, delegate of France we 
find these words (translation from the French) All live 
m perfect harmony and in nowise ask for separation 
They are Albanians In the first place, and if it is true to 
say that Catholics are sincerely attached to their religion 
it IS no less true to state that with them as with their 
Moslem brothers the national sentiment, the attachment to 
the soil, the unbroken contmuancy of ancient customs are 
reverenced with the utmost enthusiasm 

It IS also very much to the point in this connection to 
quote the declaration of Lord Goschen, who m 1880 wrote 
to Lord Grenville ‘ I believe Albanian nationality may be 
utilized with much advantage to general interests and I 
would deprecate any partial measure which would be likely 
to impede the formation of one large Albanian Province 

" If a strong Albania should be formed, the excuse for 
occupation by a foreign Power m case of the dissolution of 
the Ottoman Empire would be greatly weakened A 
united Albania would bar the remaining entrances to the 
north, and the Balkan Peninsula would remain in the 
hands and under the sway of the races who now 
inhabit it ” 

Every friend of the Turks and of the Albanians must 
bitterly regret the deplorable differences which occurred 
between them and proved the initial cause of the downfall 
of Turkey m Europe. While not merging their national life 
in that of Turkey, the Albanians were loyal and devoted 
subjects of the Ottoman Empire, and to the very end asked 
for nothing better than autonomy smiktn the Empire It 
was only when the Greeks, the Servians, and the Montene 
grins were at the door that Albanian nationality was 
proclauned as the only hope of survivance. 

Turkey could always rely on her Albanian troops and 
only the policy of the Young Turkish rdgiroe m that it was 
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as so many continuous pm pncks to Albantan 
could alienate Albanian devotioa 

One great mistake committed by the Young Turks m 
Albania was to forbid the Albanians from opening a sm^ 
national school while on the other hand they not only 
permitted but encouraged the Greeks and Slavs to multiply 
their schools and their episcopal sees in different parts of 
the country The result is clear to any impartial observer 
the very fact of possessing schools is urged as an argument 
by the invaders to prove they possess spheres of influence 
In truth the Albanians used these alien schools because 
they had none others at their disposal 

It should also be noticed that the Greeks have never made 
any distinction between the question of religion and that of 
nationality Thus in Southern Albania they consider the 
Albanian Christian not as an Albanian but as a Greek 
because he belongs to the Orthodox Church 

It IS a notable fact that the Metropolitans nominated by 
the CEcumenical Patriarch of Constantinople are the most 
active agents of all in furthering the policy of Greece 
Their mission in Southern ^bania has been to persuade 
the Christian population that Orthodoxy and Greek 
nationality are indivisible Vain effort' for despite this 
age long propaganda the Orthodox Albanian has always 
preserved the sentiment of his nationality despite the 
pressure to which his conscience has been subjected 

In spite of war, rum devastation Albania stands a fair 
chance of holding her head above water if only Europe 
will abide by her word 

The Albanians form the overwhelming majority through- 
out the whoJe of this territory and they live there m 
compact masses The non-Albanian inhabitants comprise 
Greeks in the south, numbermg 30,000 and Servians and 
Bulgars, specially m the districts of Kassova, Uskub, and 
Monastir numbenng 100,000 to 12000a Outside the con- 
floes of Albania there are a great number of Albanians who 
may later on drift inside the border Thus in Montenegro 
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a!one tiwre » a lai^gfe AlbaDian population at Didcigno, 
Anttvan, etc , who have preserved their langus^ customs, 
traditioas, and all their national individuality To these 
must be added the 60,000 Albanians who have 
emigrated to the United States of America, but keep in 
regular communication with the motherland and return 
there when they have made sufficient savings 

It IS a matter of great congratulation that a Prince has 
at last been elected His first duty of course, will be to 
cease being a German as the late King of Greece ceased 
to be a Norwegian when he ascended the Greek throne 
A foreign Prince was m every sense desirable because no 
man is ever thought a prophet m his own country 

The Prince William von Wield will represent the ideal 
of royalty which holds aloof from party factions and strife, 
and being a foreigner will not be open to criticism as a 
Pnnce of the same race as the people of the country It 
15 the expenencfi of Europe that a foreign Pnnce is a most 
desirable asset to regeneration when a country has passed 
through a penod of troubles and upheavals Albania is 
doing what larger countnes and notably England have 
done before her 

To those who deny to the Albanians the capacity of 
governing themselves it should be pointed out that most 
of the cleverest men in the diplomatic service of Turkey 
were recruited from the Albanians Many an Albanian of 
to day, instead of cutting a stagy and picturesque figure, 
as the uninformed mind is apt to imagine, is merely an 
exceedingly cultured courteous, well mannered man speak 
ing the purest French and with nothing to distinguish him 
from any of the southern races of Europe 

Mr Serge Myatovith, the well known authority on the 
Balkans, admitted, in spite of his Slav nationality, m a 
long and interesting article in the Daily Telegraph, that 
there is a great deal of French blood in Albania through 
the Dukes of Savoy 

As to the mass of the people, the hardy mountaineers. 
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they are a simple people, living a decidedly Spartan life 
entirely devoid of the luxury of the Orient 
The enemies of the Albanians are apt to pomt to their 
eternal feuds and vendettas. That they pass over without 
comment their extraordinary regard for women is a matter 
for consideration It is not generally known that an 
Albanian will not touch the hair of his worst enemy if he 
meets him m the most deserted mountain pass m the 
company of a woman or a child 

Englishmen like the Right Hon Aubrey Herbert M P 
or Major Paget, who lived thirty five years of his hfe in 
'\Ibania bnng their testimony to bear on the fact that 
supposing an Albanian could be a coward, be need never 
fear for his life ^ ere he for ever accompanied by a woman 
Sir Edward Grey, speaking on April 8 1913 said 
‘We are willing to support the agreement with the 
great Powers that there should be an autonomous Albania 
We willingly became a party to this, for the Albanians are 
separate in race, in language, and, to a gp-eat extent, in 
religion 

There is no reason why the same sympathy that was 
felt for other countnes contending for liberty and national 
existence should not be extended to the Albanians 

We add that is what her past demands, it is what her 
future must bnng 
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YUANS * COUP D^TAT 
B\ E H Parker 

It is four >ears almost to a day smce Yuan Shih k'ai 
dragging the historical sore leg after him, but moving 
with marvellous activity the affected limb in question, said 
to the solitary friend who accompanied him in his disgrace 
to the railway station K*an t a tnen izu cht tshnmo 
pan ^ We shall see how they will manage things 
themselves * He was then taken by surprise as the victim 
of a weak, kneed Regent and a silly coterie of women — a 
pack of feminines ck iin p in, as the irreverent literary 
expression goes This was precisely at the juncture when 
his vigorous personality at Peking had been asserting itself 
successfully against the benumbing influence of mere 
pedants and reactionaries, and there was every prospect of 
the tottering Manchu dynasty being once more saved by 
his common sense efforts from its own shifty foolishness 
It was understood at the time by the knowing ones that 
the real reason for this sudden ii>u p^i ku chiang, or ‘ tip 
over,” thus ascribed to a sore leg, was a vengeful desire 
on the part of the Regent {who had under the old 
Dowager s orders, represented his brother, the late Emperor 
Kwang sU with hope inspiring credit m Germany mne years 
before that) and of the old Dowager’s niece and spy, the 
new Dowager Lung hi (the childless, loveless, and unloved 
spouse of the same Emperor), to avenge their brother and 
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husband respectively, and to ‘ get even for the notonous 
events of 1898^ when Ytlan Shih k‘ai had done what he 
conceived to be his highest duty, and had declined to 
participate in the rash Emperors mad little scheme 
suggested to him by the reformer K ang Yu wei, for 
clapping the interesting old Dowager — his natural aunt 
and his adoptive mother — into the cold room ” for the 
rest of her life whilst the ill-matured reforms were to go 
on unquestioned It has been pointed out over and over 
again in this Review and elsewhere that according to all 
the canons of Chinese ancestral Confucian, and traditional 
culture Yiian was canonically right in this action of his 
He would have counted in history as an aider and abetter 
of patricide or rather matncide had he obeyed the 
Emperor’s rash instructions, and consented to turn against 
and execute his superior military ofhcer and patron the 
Viceroy Junglu of Tientsin Not that we are bound to 
conclude from this that \ilans decisive action on that 
occasion was prompted by pure academic virtue without 
any canny consideration for his own ultimate interests and 
sa(et)f We have nothing to dowithv icanous heart searchings 
and unprovti motives Yuans own explanation is on 
record The'only question for us is what were the 
overt acts, were the Chinese secular teachings, and 
what was the IfAnchu statute law Li Hung chang was 
certainly no paragon of virtue but it is abundantly evident 
from his memoirs juit published that he had always 
been a loyal supporter of the dynasty , that he, too, 
felt a serious doubt as to the Emperor’s capacity 
and that he had ever since Yuans first eflScacious 
promptness of 1884 1886 m Korea entertained the firm 
opmion that the latter was “ a 'Ptrong man for China. 
Who comes into a court of equity must come with clean 
hands. Amidst a weltering mass of roguery and intrigue it 
IS hard to say in this dirty business v^here the true equities 
Jay , but at any rate whatever foreigd missionary interests 
and money interests may say Yuan^ Shih-k'ai had the 
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canons of on his side, aod for ten years be enjoyed 
solid rewards for his act He took his disgrace manfully in 
1909 after the death of his old patroness No one has ever 
accused him of vengeful mtngues whilst he patiently 
continued as a broken man to kill time and desiper^ tn loco 
as best he could until summoned by his craven detractors, 
when the revolution broke out m 191 1 to save the dynasty 
from itself once more No doubt he said to himself “ Once 
bit twice shy on this occasion, and steadily played losing 
hazards, or for safety, before attempting to make a long 
break, least of aJI before attempting to pot the red on his 
own account, He had first to save the game at all costs 
To the surprise of even his best friends he proved, or 
seemed to prove, loyal to the backbone However closely 
the public documents of that date be studied, it will be 
found that he acted from sincere conviction and that he did 
his very best to save first the dynasty and then 
the country As events matured, he even risked hi$ own 
safety in dealing with the rather crack brained Cantonese 
enthusiasts clamounng for a republic at Shanghai bis own 
opinion apart from magnanimity towards the fallen, being 
that China was not yet npe for republican life, and that it 
would be best to utilize the fag ends of the Manchu dynasty 
as a kind of religious figure head, and thus gradually to get 
a real constitution into working order under an existing 
impenal prestige He has not issued a single mandate 
since then m which there is the faintest trace of spite or 
pettiness , he has been from first to last generous and 
courteous towards the princely families , that he may have 
made mistakes is likely enough — Irren ut menschltch — but 
singleness of purpose has been the keynote throughout, 
unless It be that be is so deep that we cannot fathom him 
at all Foreigners have a]wa>s shaken their heads at the 
idea of a change m dynasty, and said Unfortunately, 
there is no great man no acclaimed leader, available in 
Cbina.^ Even Li Hung chaog in his memoirs, whilst 
defefldmg himself against the absurd suspioons m bygone 
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Utarary capacity mU« have developed by !»?= 

•Incc as a ®ort of army inspector in Korea, \\e tHe 

p«tty title of t U9t^ ch%h (sab-prefect) later to become iaotat 

and Resident in 1885 Ic is too weansoine and diffusive 
a document for the man in the street abroad to weigh care^ 
fully and, besides the official style of the Republic which 
he adopts is interlarded with the hideous new-Chinese 
jargon chiefly introduced from Japan, which grates on the 
ear used to the dignified periods of the near past In any 
case, It IS no disgrace — ^and never has been — for a Chinese 
of high rank not to compose his own despatches. A trained 
corporation or school of writing fellows has for centuries 
provided drafters for all yam^ns it is only a minontj — 
such as Li Hung chang Liu K un-yih, Tso Tsung tang 
and Chang Chih tung — who have been able to write 
masterly State documents off their own brushes Still 
this document shows that Yuan Shih-k ai has plenty of 
intellectual go in him, even though he may be obliged to hide 
himself away in the dull seclusion of the palace and it is 
evident that he is quite capable of Napoleonic decision and 
dramatic strategy, even though his nerves must have been 
senously strained dunng the unnatural mental activities of 
the past two years 

It IS impossible for anyone who does not read the Peking 
Government Gazettes regularly to conceive what a vast 
amount of organizing work has been achieved — mostly of 
course, as yet on paper only — since January i, 1912 The 
“geography of China proper has been remodelled , nearly 
all official titles have been changed , titles of courtesy and 
honour have been abolished or remodelled in spint After 
innumerable changes and shiftmgs within the past ten 
years the departments of State have been renamed, re- 
organized, and restaflfed the provincial organization has 
been recast, desperate efforts have been made to establish 
schools, colleges, and lyceums, etc , both for men and women, 
ah over the Empu^ Railways are active, but no one 
wants too much foreign dictation The forms of offiaal 
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co^spondenA have been totally changed m ^y 
courts of justice have been provided, under ju^es appotntea 

from Peking, throughout the Ettiptre , the sih gahehe hss 


been unified, and provincial authorities are no longer able 
to touch a cent of salt funds for local use Itktn^ unfor 
tunately is as bad as ever Missionaries are allowed a free 
hand but at the same time it is beginning to be felt that 
China should abide by her traditional ethics for the present 
at least The Manchu impenal family has been courteously 
and (so far as possible) generously treated Tibet and 
Mongolia, certainly are practically lost though we are 
not all quite out of the wood j et as “ possessions ” they are 
a dram upon China proper but as buffers against Great 
Britain, Russia and even France they have their uses 
and are still worth holding on to de jure for the best terms 
obtainable. Thus things stand at the moment of going to 
press but it is impossible to forecast what to-morrow may 
bnng forth as finance is always the supreme question, and 
graft IS also always on the warpath Chang HsUns 
pronunciaTKento (December ii) sounds dangerous but the 
independence of Kiang Su is in any Case an absurd 
thing for him to aim at apart from the fact that he has 
hitherto shown himself an ignorant and crazy soudard 
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LORD HARDINGE AND INDIANS IN 
SOUTH AFRICA 

Bv Shah Mohammed Naimatullah 

Considerable interest has been aroused both here and 
elsewhere by the famous sp>eech of Lord Harding^e in 
Madras on the grievances of Indians m South Africa and 
there has been a great deal of speculation as to its effect 
In view of the fact that there exists a school of thought in 
Great Britain which believes that, having given local self- 
government to South Africa, no Britisher has any business 
to interfere m its internal affairs, I think 1 should be making 
my task of explaining the situation easier if before pro 
ceeding any farther, I put down what other eminent 
Ministers have thought and said on the subject. 

Lord Salisbury, one of the most distinguished statesmen 
of the British Empire m the course of a despatch to the 
Government of India m 1875 Above all things, we 

must confidently expect as an indispensable condition of the 
proposed arrangement that the colonial laws and their 
administration will be such that Indian settlers who have 
completed the terms of service to which they agreed as 
the return for the expense of bringing them to the Colonies 
will be tn all respects free men witk privileges no whit 
tn/ertor to those of any other class of Her Majesty's subjects 
resiJenl m the Colonies 

r\^ s ^ rSin>, fn an address to the Premiers of the 
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self-governing Colonies as Secretary of State for the 
Cobnies, Mr Joseph Chamberlain said 

‘ We ask you also to bear in mind the traditions of the 
Empire, which makes no distinction in favour of or against 
race or colour , and to exclude, by reason of their colour, 
or by reason of their race, all Her Majesty’s Indian subjects, 
or even all Asiatics, would be an act so offensive to these 
peoples that it would be most painful, I am quite certain, to 
Her Majesty to have to sanction it The United 

Kingdom owns as its brightest and greatest dependency 
that enormous Empire of India, with 300000,000 subjects, 
who are as loyal to the Crown as you are yourselves, and 
among them there are hundreds and thousands of men who 
are every whit as civilized as we are ourselves , who are if 
that IS anything, better bom in the sense that they have 
older traditions and older families who are men of wealth, 
men of cultivation, men of distinguished valour men who 
have brought whole armies and placed them at the service 
of the Queen and have m times of great difficulty and 
trouble saved the Empire by their loyalty I say, 
you who have seen all this, cannot be willing to put upon 
those men a slight which I think is absolutely unnecessary 
for your purpose and which would be calculated to provoke 
ill feeling discontent, irritation and would be most unpalat- 
able to the teefmgs, not onfy of Her Majesty the Queen, 
but of all her people 

As late as July 31 190S Colonel Seely speaking from 
his place in the House of Commons as Under Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, said 

If persons are admitted {into Bntish Colonies) they 
must be given civil rights ‘ Free or not at all seems to 
me the soundest pnnciple for the Bntish Empire If 

anyone is admitted under the Bntish flag, he must be a 
potential citisen and must sooner or later, be given equal 
rights With all other men It was a strong thing to 

ask that any subject of the be dm nved of his 
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living and sent about his business through no fault of 
hts own 

I have quoted deliberately the utterances of these great 
men of the United Kingdom, which were made not in their 
mdividuaj capacities but as mouthpieces of the Government 
My object m doing so is more to present the case of Indians 
in the exact words of eminent Ministers than to cite authon 
ties, or even precedents for what Lord Hardinge was 
pleased to say m Madras 

The Situation in South Afnca is very grave and perplex 
mg, and I am constrained to say that it has been accentuated 
by the attitude of the Union Go\ernment 

Indians have been going to South Africa for some time 
past not so much by way of private enterprise as at the 
invitation of the South African Government itself They 
have always been found steady and conscientious workers 
and It is an undisputable fact that the growth of Natal at 
any rate is largely due to this labour At present the 
total number in the Cape, Transvaal and Natal exceeds 
160,000 These men leave their country in the hope of 
bettering their position m life and they get quite a rosy 
account of their future welfare from the colonial agent out 
m India whose duty u is to induce them to come What 
IS the situation with which they are faced when they set 
foot m their new home ? While on their part they prove 
to be not only thoroughly satisfactory workers but good 
cititens generally they meet with all sorts of hindrances in 
exercising their ordinary rights of citizenship An Indian 
merely because he happens to be an Indian, and for no 
other fault, is deliberately denied the most ordinary rights 
of a citizen For the very same reason he is not allowed 
to own landed property, to say nothing of many unpleasant 
distinctions which are given them in other ways I need 
not go into details as to the treatment meted out to them, 
as diey are already well known but 1 should like to say 
one or two words on the recent attitude of the Umon 
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By Section 30 of the Immigration Act the word 'domicile 
has been construed in such a way that the right to reside m 
Natal of Indians indentured after 1895 seems to he taken 
away The right of residence of the children of such 
parents is also taken away, even though they may have 
been bom and brought up in Natal 

The recent judgment of the Pietermaritzburg Court 
declaring the marriage of an Indian celebrated m accordance 
with the ntes of his own religion to be null and void seems 
to me the most mischievous and monstrous decision ever 
promulgated by any Court of Justice Surely it is high 
time that the Imperial Government should take up the 
question in earnest and at least make some attempt to 
mitigate these hardships once for all 

I quite realize the position of the Imperial Government 
it is not altogether enviable The other day a deputation 
of Indians called on the Marquis of Crewe to lay before 
him the views of Indians on this vexed question I must 
confess that the reply of the noble Marquis was not such at 
in any way satisfied them If the mother wishes to keep the 
home intact, she must exert herself to settle matters amicably, 
instead of letting her children go on quarrelling indefinitely 
and make things worse day by day In my opinion an Indian 
has got plenty of scope m his own country, and does not 
as a rule wish to force himself m other people s lands But 
having been invited he naturally insists not only on full 
rights of citizenship, which he is accustomed to have, but 
also the courtesy and civility on the part of those who have 
asked him exactly m the same manner as a decent man 
should extend to another decent being 

In conclusion, 1 cannot help thanking Lord Hardmge 
most cordially for the sympathy which he has shown towards 
those who have suffered so much. I would not attempt 
to praise him, as it has become quite a common taste in 
India, but I ccmgratulate him for conviocing the pec^e that, 
after all the Government of India 15 the government of tfie 
people. 



ISLAM, CHRISTIANITY, AND OTHER 
RELIGIONS OE THE WORLD 

By Khwaja Kamaluddin 
E ditor of the Islamic Rantw London. 

Islam — which means complete submission to Divine control 
in the mode and conduct of life, and implicit and unreserved 
obedience to laws revealed to man by God in preference to 
all our prepossession, inclinations or judgments — is a re 
ligion which embraces all such religions as have been 
preached by teachers inspired by God in various ages and 
different countnes. Thus the Koran says in this respect 
‘ Say we believe in God and in what has been revealed to 
us, as well as to Abraham Ishmael, Isaac, Jacob, and their 
descendants we also believe in what was given to Moses, 
Jesus and to all the prophets raised by the Creator of the 
Universe we accept all of them without making any 
distinction among them 

Before the revelation of Al-Koran every nation while 
claiming Divine ongm for its faith, denied this privilege to 
the creeds of all other nations For instance, the Jews and 
the Chnstiaos to this day believe that all the prophets and 
messengers that have appeared in the world have come 
only from a single branch of the great human family — nr , 
the Israelites — and that God has always been so displeased 
with all the other naticms of the world that, even though 
finding them m error and ignorance, He has never cared 
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Tbts dispositKm of cxdusiveness, which is not peculiar 
to the Chwch here or the Israelites, but is shared by the 
followers of almost all other religions, engendered feelings 
of conceit, pnde, and contempt, and caused dissension and 
discord m various membei^ of God s family No one for a 
moment turned his thoughts to those Divme morals which 
we daily observe in the universal providence. Our God 
has not made any invidious distinction between different 
people His sustenance is not limited to a particular tnbe, 

Of a particular age or a particular country He is the 
sustainer of all people, the Lord of all ages the King of all 
places and countries, the fountain-head of all grace the 
source of every power physical and spintual the nounsher 
of all that IS created, and the supporter of all that exists. 
The grace of God encompasses the whole world, and en 
circles all people and ages The powers and faculties 
which He granted to the ancient people of India were also 
granted to the Arab the Japanese, the European, and the 
American For all the earth of God serves alike as a 
floor, and for the sake of all the sun the moon, and the 
stars give their light and perform such other functions as 
God has charged them with All people alike denve 
benefit from air water fire earth and other things created 
b) God, and all equally use the produce of the earth — its 
com, Its herbs, its flowers, and its fruit These are the 
broad Divine morals which give us a lesson that if no 
class or human race has been denied the benefit of water, 
earth, air, and all other manifestations of Nature this equal 
and impartial providence should not be disbelieved in 
matters of revelation, which, m fact, is the most important 
and essential factor in the development of human faculties 
It was a misconception of Divine providence and an error 
so fatal to the establishment of the universal brotherhood 
of man, under which nations laboured from centunes to 
cedtunes till the last word of God appeared which in the 
very first kne gave the lie to this wrong conception of 
pMtial dispensation. The Koran our sacred book, com 
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mences with the words All praise and glory is due to 
Allah (God) who is not only the maker and provider of 
India or Arabia, o( Persia and Syria, of Europe and 
America, but is the Creator of the whole universe. 

The words used here are so general that they include all 
the different people, different ages and different countries. 
The opening of the holy Koran with a verse which is so 
broad in its significance shows clearly that the holy Koran re 
futes the doctrine which sets limits to the vast and unlimited 
sustenance of God reserving the manifestations of these 
attributes for a single people to the exclusion of all others 
as if the latter were not the creation of God or as if, after 
creating them Almighty God has utterly forgotten or thrown 
them away as useless and futile things The beginning 
verse of AI Koran teaches a Mussalman to believe that if the 
Creator and Provider of the whole universe has given means 
of physical growth equally to all men on the earth, He has 
also provided them with means of spiritual culture as well 
This noble doctrine inculcated by the Koran infused a 
spirit of equality and fraternity m mankind destroying that 
narrowness of mind which has been disintegrating the 
whole fabric of human society and separating brother from 
brother under the universal fatherhood of God. This 
generous teaching of Al Koran prompts me to cherish 
feelings of love and reverence for Moses and Jesus it 
enjoins upon me also to pay my respect and allegiance to 
Rama Chandra Krishna, and Lord Buddha. If with 
AI Koran I accept the authentic parts of the Bible as 
the Word of God I regard the Gita and other holy 
scriptures of India as my joint property with other Hindu 
brethren Hence, in accordance with the teachings of 
AKKoran Islam is the name of every religion, creed or 
faith, which has been preached from time to time in different 
countnes and various tnbes by teachers inspired by God 
They came from one and the same source, and taught one 
and the same truth But the hand of time, combined widi 
want of efficient means in olden days to preserve those 
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teachings intact, afforded occasions and opportunities for 
human interpolations and wrong interpretations. On the 
other hand, languages which were originally the conveyance 
of these ancient scriptures being liable to constant changes 
became obsolete and set up insurmountable hindrances m 
the way of coming generations to reach the spirit of the 
old letters. Moreover the development of human faculties 
and complications of evil— a necessary sequel of earthly 
civilization — called for a new order of things This 
emergency brought forth prophet after prophet, who came 
and restored truths already revealed, and made necessary 
additions to meet the requirements of the age As different 
races of mankind were distantly located and separated from 
each other by natural barriers, with very limited means of 
intercourse between them tach nation needed tis own 
prophet and so was it blessed As Al-Koran says 
‘There was no nation but had its teacher Again, Koran 
says Every nation had had its guide, and ‘A Divine 
messenger was sent to every class of men 

If Hindustan had its Vedic Risbis with Krishna, Ram 
chandra and Gautama to follow them, China saw its teacher 
in the person of Confucius If Zoroaster came to kindle 
the spiritual fire m Persia, the valley of the Jordan was 
fertilized with the Divine stream coming down the Mount 
of Olives Thus whenever and wherever evil prevailed 
and man became corrupt, men were raised and inspired 
by God to teach and restore the same old Islam, till a new 
state of things arose in the world when the laws of God 
began to be violated in all its comers Divine limits and 
bounds were transgressed simultaneously on the whole 
surface of the earth Clouds of darkness ignorance, in 
fidelity, dishonesty uncbasuty and libertinism overhung 
the whole world Every country and each nation saw 
complete depravity and virtue became extinct, so much 
90 that sm was not regarded as sm in many cases, but as 
an act of ment 
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A PAIR HEARING AND NO PAVOUB 


ENGLISH AUTHORS AND ORIENTAL ORTHOGRAPHY 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE 'ASIATIC REVIE\^ 

Dear Sir 

The picturesque essay by Lieutenant General F H 
Tjrrell entitled English Authors and Oriental Ortho- 
gTiphy raises the question of transliteration, the constant 
presence of which in Oriental matters renders it at least 
conspicuous In reference to this question I beg leave to 
oIFer not a solution of universal adaptability, but a word m 
defence of what your contributor terms absurdities The 
absurdity for instance, of writing the word ‘jama at as 
* dschemaat ' by German, and djemaat by French, 
writers, disappears when it is considered that the English 
letter ‘ j corresponding almost exactly to ^ ’ (jeem) 
conveys to a German mind the sound of “ ’ (yeh) and 

to a French mind the sound of I ' (zheh) The other 
examples given by your contributor may be similarly ex- 
plained 

With regard to the pronunciation of khoja and * kha 
num it would be interesting to learn in what districts 
of India or Persia the words are sounded "hoja” or 
** hanum. After a brief residence of three years m Persia, 
I am unable to speak with authority on the subject, but 
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acknowledge never to have beard the words so pn> 
nounced, save by the inept tongue of a “ Ferengt” 

In the article on ‘ Islam and the Turks “ in your July 
Review, M Mootet speaks of Mussulmen ' ltis|>erhaps 
a trivial mistake m form, and I call attention to it only in 
view of the present sad looseness in the use of English, 
particularly m this country 

Yours very truly, 

C F A Dellschajt 


Chicaco 

1913 


THE STATE OF PERSIA- 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE ‘ASIATIC REVIEW 

De\r Sir, 

Perhaps you will allow me to send you a few passages 
from a letter which I have just received from Persia, from 
a business fnend who is in no way connected with politics 
You ask what is the state of Teheran ? It is terribly bad 
m fact cannot be worse. There is no law , no one answers 
anybody s voice , those who have the power and influence 
can do everything, for they are the subjects of the Russian 
Government Everybody else, try as he may, can do 
nothing The English m the country are progressing 
marvellously m every way One reason is that Russian 
behav lour towards the people is such that they are at least 
getting tired of it The English manufactured goods are 
far better than what the Russians offer to us. Those who 
have imported Russian goods into Persia cannot sell them, 
and are therefore ruined The streets are filled with poor 
people. You would think that everyone is in mourning, 
for the old Asiatic joviality has gone. What are they 
doing ^ They are afraid of moving , they are afraid of 
speaking , they are afraid of touching anyone for fear that 
ho IS a Russian subject 

Yours faithfully 

A Persiak 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE EAST 
INDIA ASSOCIATION 


MONEY POWER FOR INDIA 
By M De P Webb c i e , 

Tjit/i Chairroac Karachi Chamber of Commerce and Additional Member 
Bombay Legislatire Council Fellow of the Royal Statistical Soaety 
Royal Economic Society and Royal Geographical Society 
Author of India and the Empire,” ‘ Advance India f 
* Britain s Dilemma,” etc. 

SYNOPSIS 

Honey Ptrwer 

What J5 It?— Money not merely a medium of exchange but ** the 
mighCiest engine to which man can lend an intelligent guidance — 
Whence money derives jts power — Why its value changes — Results 
of changes m value — Danger ahead 

Honey Power fox India. 

India ments the beat that we can give her— What that best is— Some 
facts rn India s monetary history — England demonetized India s gold 
money bnt <)UiCkly regretted her actlOdt yet England now opposing 
Th* Restoration of Free Coina.gr and 
The Restoration of x Gold Currency to India 

The reasons for the present opposition (a) Theoretical Replies 
thereto (^} Pracbcal Replies thereto— The economic situation in 
the United Kingdom — The dangers of the situation — A reply to the 

The State Bank for India PaoBLmf 

Theoretical advantages--Tbe control of money power ui the United 
Kingdom— Is the same situation to be reproduced in India? — Lord 
Mayo s opinion— The State Bank most be a Department of GovermneDt. 

The Paper Currency op the Future 

A new source of mooetary strength — A rational currency 
Conclusion 

At the invitation of the East India Association, I have been 
endeavouring to throw into intelligent form some of the 
conclusiDns to which twenty years of theoretical and practical 
studv of the problem of Money Power have brought me 
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The subject is a fascinatLng one Though as important to 
civilized mortals as the air we breathe the majonty of us 
give little or no thought to what is, in truth one of the 
most marvellous inventions of the human brain. The few 
who do study the subject of money seem sometimes to 
arrive at such divergent conclusions that discussions of 
currency problems are nowadays barred from all decent 
society Such discussions certainly seem to generate an 
exceptional amount of heat I hope however, that what I 
am about to venture to day will not produce any unexpected 
conflagration If at times I express my opinion too 
dogmatically, I hope that I may be pardoned by those who 
hold views perhaps extremely divergent from my own My 
only excuse can be that I have endeavoured to obtain and 
digest almost everything that has been written on the 
subject m the English language , that 1 have in the course 
of my business as a merchant and financier in India handled 
monetary problems almost every day of my life that I have 
passed through the crises of 1893 1900 and 1907 and that 
I have at different times visited different portions of Europe, 
Asia America Australia and South Africa — always 
gathering what I could about monetary problems , so that 
now I labour under the delusion — I quite recognize that it 
may be a delusion— that I am beginning at last really to 
understand something about this subject 

Before tackling Money Power for India, I should like to 
say something about money power in general I do not 
propose to ask you to peer into the distant past when our 
remote ancestor, with perhaps a spare wife to get nd of was 
searching for a fellow savage with too many sheep but 
insufficient marital engagements Those early days of barter 
appear to me to give us no more clue to the phenomenon of 
modern money power, than the contemplation of Watt and 
his tea-kettle does to the mysteries of a present day 
locomotive. I would prefer to ponder over a British 
sovereign, or a Scotch one-pound note, or the Indian paper 
currency, or Mr C^^negies cheque bock, each of which 
vou I E 
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conveys a lesson that college ptrofcssors boildiog up their 
“ medium of exchange theories of money appear sometimes 
to undervalue rather than spend time in tracing the evolu 
tion of money back to those periods of which history gives 
us but little record and the im^nation accordingly supplies 
the bulk of the material 

Simple Simon, you will remember failed to extract the 
much wanted pie from the business like purveyor of those 
excellent comestibles because he lacked the necessary 
penny Therein lies a moral And the moral is that as in 
Simple Simons time these are the days of buying and 
selling not of barter Only by the offer of good money can 
we now procure what we require The difference between 
the man who owns a hundred sovereigns and another who 
possesses a hundred pounds worth of sardines cncket bats 
or Insh land stock, is obvious The one can procure 
practically anything that he requires — to the extent of his 
hundred pounds — whilst the other must first search for 
somebody who wants sardines or cncket bats, or Irish land 
stock In short, the one immediately commands the other 
for the time being, is a suppliant And if can say that 
one hundred sovereigns represent power to that extent, how 
are we to describe the cheque book of the modern financier ? 
Your city Croesus scribbles a few lines and a thousand 
slaves in each comer of the globe spring up to do his 
bidding A palace m South Africa and another in Park 
Lane — a canal through this isthmus and a railway across 
that continent — lakes dug and mountains removed— is there 
anything that our modern Aladdins are unable to accom 
phsh provided they possess sufficient of the magic money 
power ? 

Clearly, to describe such an invention as a mere * medium 
of exchange” is to mislead the multitude Money is a 
tool a purchasing instrument an efficient machine that can 
be employed with astonishing results in almost dl places 
and circumstances. Alexander dd Mar has gone so Ear as 
to call It “ the mightiest engine to which tnan can 
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leod &□ inteUigent guidance Unheard unfdt, unseen, it 
has the power to so distribute the burdens, gratifications, 
and opportunities of life, that each individual shall enjoy 
that share of them to which his ments or good fortune may 
fairly entitle him or contrariwise, to disperse them with so 
partial a hand as to violate every principle of justice and 
perpetuate a succession of social slavenes to the end of 
time I believe this to be no exaggeration, but the 

simple truth I commend Mr Alexander del Mar s words 
to your careful consideration 

Whence money denves its power is, I think no mystery 
An almost universal desire to secure possession of gold, 
temporarily or permanently has given to this metal a wider 
and more generally understood value than many other metals 
possess Its peculiar properties have rendered it specially 
suitable for use as currency and all the greatest and most 
advanced nations m the world have based their monetary 
instruments on gold and have struggled hard to secure and 
retain a good supply of that precious metal But gold is ol 
course not the only form or kind of mono Anything 
that serves as an efficient purchasing tool is money — silver 
copper paper, etc This efEciency may be secured by 
the value and popularity of the commodity tendered by 
legislation or simply by the reputation of the tenderer or 
issuer as in the case of State paper currencies, bank notes, 
bills and cheques In Great Britain not one hundredth of 
the paper money daily used could possibly be converted 
into sovereigns Nor do the public in most cases want or 
expect such conversion to be made. It is sufficient for the 
majority of the public that a bank note or a cheque will buy 
what they want, and settle for what they owe Amongst 
thoroughly civilized peoples discs of gold are not essential 
to the monetary operations of everyday life Unfortu- 
nately very few Individuals or nations are yet thoroughly 
civilized and so we are compelled to this day to combine 
with the highest forms of paper money the same little bits 
of goid and silver that did duty m early penods of human 
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lustory, when mankind were first emerging from barter and 
barbarism 

If the sources of money power are not obscure, the 
reason for the exact quantity of purchasing power em- 
bodied jn each ounce of the precious metals is a problem 
that has puzzled more minds than perhaps any other 
point in the science of money Why a hernng and a 
half should cost a penny and a half no man can say with 
exactitude That the services of a Mane Lloyd or a 
Harry Lauder will command a hundred times the monetary- 
reward considered adequate for the payment of a Milton 
or a Herbert Spencer is one of those facts that we can 
only endure with silence and humility A.fter all, value 
IS an affection of the human mind and some humans 
affections are, as we ail know extremely erratic The 
value of money is what money will command Its measure 
as represented by the general level of the prices of com 
modities services and sensations at the present day is the 
result of the haggling of ages But everyone will agree 
that d measure which instead of remaining constant in- 
creases or diminishes from time to time is a most dangerous 
and unsatislactory instrument Now this is exactly what 
our present money is doing A sovereign to day will only- 
purchase as much as fifteen shillings did a few years ago 
Moreover, the purchasing power of money is diminishing- 
each year For some people for the owners and producers 
of the prime necessanes of life for the bankers, merchants 
transporters and middlemen this continuous rise in prices 
— the steady shrinkage in the purchasing power of the 
sovereign — is a most gratifying state of affairs But for 
the great majority of the people — for the multitude of 
small wage earners composing the bulk of the population 
in this country and for the poor and needy, thirteen miUions 
of whom in the United Kingdom live constantly on the 
verge of the pit — the present shrinkage in the value of the 
sovereign means a loss of money power that takes joy out 
of life, that inflicts injustices right and left that breeds. 
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i^entmeflt and discooteat, and prepares the ground for 
those labour troubles strikes and constant fnctson between 
employers and employed of which you m the homeland are 
nowadays hearing so much This is what Mr Alexander 
del Mar referred to when he talked of the * perpetuation of 
a succession of social slaveries to the end of time How 
can the poor ever be anything else but poor if the prices of 
the necessaries of life are constantly rising, and rising more 
rapidly than wages ? 

Why IS this nse taking place ^ Why is the purchasing 
power of gold diminishing ^ Expert opinion tells us that 
the laws of supply and demand apply to gold and to money 
as to everything else It is a little difficult for the average 
mind to grasp the possibility of there being more people 
with purchasing power which they wish to employ than 
sellers of commodities^ services and sensations Yet such 
IS undoubtedly the case The production of gold from the 
mines of the world has now almost reached the amazing 
figure of ;^ioooooooo per annum, and by far the largest 
amount ever reached in the history of the world In addi 
tion to this the science of banking which Scotland developed 
so splendidly — which London subsequently elevated to a 
pinnacle of perfection — and which the rest of the world is 
now grasping and employing in its every detail enables the 
bankers to erect a constantly increasing \olume of credit 
money power on a smaller and smaller gold foundation 
The two combined — more gold and better banking — have 
resulted in the creation of unparalleled monetary facilities 
Never before have such huge demands for money power (m 
the form of capital for new enterprises) been made Never 
before have such demands been met so continuously and 
on such a large scale. Where it will all end no one can 
say Whilst the profits of new undertakings are augmented 
by the continued nse in prices the values of all fixed interest 
b^nng securities even of the highest standing of course 
fell In the meantime the grave losses suffered by all small 
wage earners, owing t6 the steady and continuous diminn* 
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tion in the parchasing power of money afe preparing the 
way for a labour cnsis of a magottude and character that 
may seriously cripple the indastnes and prosperity of Great 
Britain unless those responsible for the country’s welfare 
have the courage to grasp the problem in time 

I have now said sufficient to give you some idea of the 
light in which I regard money power, and also the genera] 
economic situation arising out of the present supplies of 
money power being somewhat in excess of the supplies of 
commodities and servicf^s this last, in my opinion, being 
to a large extent the indirect outcome of the unparaileled 
volumes of new gold now flowing from the mines of the 
world I will next proceed to the problem of Money Power 
for India 

Believing as I do that our presence in India can only be 
justified on the ground that it is to the general advantage 
of the peoples of India as a whole I feel strongly that we 
must, as heretofore continue to give freely of our best to 
India in every department of human activity This includes 
the equipment of India with the best conceivable monetary 
system and machinery It seems to me that there can be 
little question as to which system and which machinery is 
the best W hilst nobody imagines for a moment that the 
monetary tools in use in this country express the highest 
conceivable phase of monetary development the fact re 
maiQS that the open gold mint system of Great Britain 
supplemented by a State paper currency and good banking 
facilities, represents the furthest stage in monetary progress 
to which the most advanced sections of civilized mankind 
have yet attained Here then we have the forms of 
monetary power which I submit, we ought at once to 
establish m India — an open gold mint, a full-value gold 
currency and the best possible banking machinery A good 
State paper currency India already enjoys — a fact which 
places India in advance of the United Kmgdom, so far as 
One department of monetary development is concernecL 
Why, you will ask, does India lack the other sources of 
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money pover — ao automatic State money manufactory* 
metallic tools of the best descnption and quality, and a 
banking machinery that includes and utilizes the vast 
accumulations of money power — reserves and cash balances 
running up to ;^90 ooo»ooo~held by India s Government 
in India and in London ? 

It IS difficult to find satisfactory replies to these questions. 
India did employ metallic tools of gold till we demonetized 
them sixty years ago So, too India did enjoy the advan 
tages of an open State money manufactory till we closed it 
twenty years ago As for the employment in India of the 
great accumulations of money power lying idle at the 
Government Treasuries nobody seems to have bothered 
about this matter till comparatively recently when the 
India Office transferred j^jO,ooo ooo or so of cash to 
London where most of the money has been invested m 
British and Colonial securities and lent out to London 
financiers Although there is a certain risk m putting so 
many of India s eggs into the London basket, the interest 
earned small as ic is, is better than nothing Whether 
India s money power cannot be better employed in India 
for the benefit of Indian trade and industry is one of the 
matters now receiving the attention of a Royal Commission 
on Indian currency and finance 

1 must explain briefly why we demonetized India s gold 
currency and why we closed India s open mints It is a 
strange story A hundred years ago gold mohurs and gold 
pagodas were in use m many parts of India, Madras 
enjoyed a gold standard as well as a gold currency and her 
pagodas were accepted in Ceylon Mauntius the Cape of 
Good Hope St Helena* and other places. Indeed, at one 
time^in 1800 — they were made legal tender in New South 
Wales Silver rupees were also current in most parts of 
India The East India Company when endeavouring to 
establish one uniform currency for the whole of India, came 
to the conclusion that the best course would be to make 
a Sliver rupee the principal monetary tool and standard for 
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the whole country At the same time the Board stated 
explicitly that it was not their intention to exclude the use 
of the gold coins then current and their Proclamation of 
January 13 1841 instructed the Treasuries freely to receive 
all gold mohurs tendered Then came the wonderful gold 
discovenes in California and Australia The worlds out 
put of gold doubled and trebled till, m the year 1852, over 
f^poooooo was unearthed The value of gold steadfly 
diminished (just as it is doing at the present day), and some 
authorities alarmed by the stones of fabulously large gold 
deposits that were reaching Europe from America, believed 
that gold would soon become as common and as cheap as 
tin We can feel little surprise that the Government took 
alarm On December 25, 1852 a Notification was issued 
declaring that on and after January i 1853 no gold 

coins would be received on account of payments due or in 
anyway to be made to the Government in any public treasury 
within the terntones of the East India Company It 

was in vain that the Bombay Association (representing the 
■Chambers of Commerce of Bengal, Bombay and Madras) 
memorialized the Government of India in 1864 for a gold 
■currency for India — m vain that the Bank of Bengal in 
1865 urged that the Bntish sovereign and half sovereign 
might ‘ with safety and advantage be declared legal 
tender in India at the respective rates of ten and five 
fupees ’ The Secretary of State was adamant On 
May 17, 1865 the India Office wrote that it did not see that 
any practical advantage would attend the proposal to admit 
British gold to legal tender in India, and gold money as 
currency m India was from that date entirely deleted from 
the official mind both in London and in India 

Alas for human wisdom ! Within ten year^ of this time 
the Government of India began to wish that gold had not 
been so completely debarred from the Indian currency In 
1S78 they openly expressed their desire to ‘ adopt 

a gold standard whilst retaining the present silver cur 
rency From that time onwards the divergence m 
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the relative values of the preaous metals was a source of 
constant anxiety till in 1890 the financial position of the 
Government and Secretary of State for India became one 
continuous nightmare By 1893 the position was intoler 
able to the Government, and it was at length decided to 
close the Indian mints forthwith to the free coinage of 
silver, and to move thenceforward in the direction of a gold 
currency and a gold standard for India The decision 
aroused a storm of criticism at the time from many currency 
reformers myself included but subsequent unforeseen events 
— the discovery of the nchest gold-mines in the world in 
South Africa and the invention of the cyanide process of 
gold extraction — ^have crowned the Indian currency l^is 
lation of 1893 with unexpected success Western and 
Northern India are now freely using gold money in their 
daily business just as Madras and Southern India did two 
or three generations ago 

But now another difficulty has arisen The decisions of 
189^ and 1908 to restore a gold standard and currency to 
India have met with continuous opposition in certain 
quarters Notwithstanding that the supplies of gold from 
the world s mines have now reached the highest figures on 
record in the world s history and over three times the output 
of the Californian and Australian mines sixty years ago — 
resulting in unparalleled profits to most financiers bankers, 
producers transporters, and middlemen — certain interests 
in London and the representatives of those interests m 
India, have lifted up their voices against the equipment 
of India with the best metallic monetary tools known to 
mankind The Bengal Chamber of Commerce who in 
1S64., when India was not nearly so wealthy as she is at 
present, memonalized the Government of India for a gold 
currency for India, now consider gold coins for daily use 
in India quite unnecessary The Bank of Bengal who, m 
1865, urged that sovereigns be made legal tender in India 
now asserts that a gold currency is “ not required in India, 
and is a wasteful and expensive luxury ” Even m Madras, 
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where a gold currency and standard existed for many years 
some people now seem to think that gold corns are quite 
superfluous, and that if the public will accept over valued 
and cumbersome silver tokens wh> give them anything 
better^ (This is the view of Mr Hunter of the Bank of 
Madras ) In London the campaign has been earned on 
ufih much spirit Some of the leading flnanciai papers 
have solemnly assured their readers that India is much too 
poverty stricken to be able to use gold The Statist 
indeed, went so far as to assert that India was one of the 
poorest portions of the whole earth Messrs. Samuel 
Montagu and Co the eminent bankers and bullion dealers 
with a sublime disregard for historical fact boldlv intormed 
the world that it must be remembered that from 

ancient times silver rupees have been the only coins familiar 
to the varied and populous nations of India * and they 
solemnly discussed the desirability of checking any newly 
acquired taste for gold money that the peoples of India 
might now be developing by the imposition of an import 
dutj in India on the precious yellow metal 1 

That there must be some reason^ — possibly some good 
reason — for all this strenuous opposition to the equipment 
ot India with first class metallic monetary tools goes without 
saying In the effort to discover this reason 1 have perused 
every newspaper that I could lay hands upon studied the 
reports of learned societies, and discussed the matter with 
college professors and practical financiers I find that the 
theoretical objection is this It is quite unnecessary to use 
such a valuable metal as gold for internal currency purposes , 
gold IS nowadays only essential for external payments — for 
the adjustment of international trade balances And as the 
adjustment of India s balance of trade is carried out mainly 
in London, India ought to keep whatever gold she requires 
to back up her silver token currency in London, not in 
India. Which being so the opening of the Indian mints 
to the free coinage of gold is quite unnecesary 
As an exposition of pure theory this argument is un- 
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insWerable. The only thing to be said in reply is that the 
argument applies with equal force to South Africa, to 
Canada, to Great Britain itself, and indeed, to many other 
countnes There can be little doubt that sovereigns or 
any gold coins of a similar value are not altogether suitable 
to the poverty of the great mass of the populations of many 
nations that it is wasteful and extravagant for any country 
to use gold coins as tnitmcU currency when silver and paper 
money might serve equally well , that gold is only really 
needed for external payments that the adjustment of many 
of these payments is carried out m London that the self- 
governing colonies and many foreign nations would find it 
more economical to keep their gold for the settlement ot 
their external indebtedness in London and to draw on 
a London banker m favour of their creditors whenever 
necessary that the maintenance of open gold mints in 
Canada Australia, and, in fact in any country that can 
make use of sovereigns is in such circumstances wasteful 
to the locality or country concerned that it would be 
cheaper for all such localities and countries to send their 
gold to England to be coined (at the expense of the Bntish 
public) and paid into the Bank of England or any other 
London banker for international use whenever gold was 
needed for transfer from one nation to another In short, 
if all parts of the Empire and all nations banked in London 
and settled all their international balances of trade by drafts 
on London a great economy m the use of gold could be 
effected by London s bankers of considerable pecuniary 
advantage to all concerned 

The truth of this line of argument is beyond question 
And yet this ideal state of affairs has not yet come to pass. 
True most countries have banking accounts in London for 
the adjustment of minor outstandings, but none of them — 
not even Canada or Australia — dreams of abolishing its 
own mint and gold currencies. Such is the deficiency of 
human reason — such is the distrust with which civilized 
aanotis regard each other and the less advanced members 
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of their own nationalities, that practically every country 
except India has its own public money manufactory or 
mint and strives to employ its own gold monetary tools 
Some of the great bankers of Britain are at this moment 
taking counsel among themselves as to the best means 
of strengthening the national reserve of g^ld, but I have 
not yet heard the suggestion made that as the use of gold 
money in Great Britain for internal purposes is a wasteful 
luxury (as of course, it is) half crowns and two shilling 
pieces should be coined by the ton, declared unlimited 
tender, and all the sovereigns in circulation be called in to 
augment the gold reserve at the Bank of England, and 
so provide means for meeting banks depositors and all 
external demands for gold Yet this arrangement would 
probably give London a gold reserve of ;^ioooooooo 
straight away I respectfully present this idea to Sir Felix 
Schuster, to Professor Keynes, and to all others m this 
country who may think that a cumbersome and danger 
ously over-valued silver coinage of unlimited legal tender 
IS good enough for the wealthiest and most populous over 
sea division of the Bntish Empire. 

So much for theory I turn now to practical financiers 
for an explanation as to why India should continue to be 
denied the restoration of her right of free coinage and the 
use of gold monetary weapons in her daily business trans 
actions One of such has told us in the columns of the 
Financial Times that if India be permitted to import gold 
unrestrictedly from London then Great Britain may, in an 
emergency be threatened with a suspension of specie pay 
ments The Fmatutal News conveys to its readers an 
impression of what is going on by such head lines as 
‘ Indian Gold Penl and Life Blood of the City runs 
Fast into India ' The Stahsi has argued frequently that 
tile use of gold coins by India would not only ‘^enormously 
injure India, but would “injure the United Kingdom/ 
and be “ a very senous matter for the rest of the world ** 
In fact, we have -seen m the columns of the Statut an 
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apparently genuine apprehension that the use of gold money 
by India may wreck the financial and economic arrange 
ments of the entire universe This fear I believe to be a 
very short sighted one and altogether without good founda- 
tion but Its existence in more quarters than one — and 1 
know several such — is unquestionable It explains why 
nearly all the Calcutta Madras and Bombay representatives 
of English banking interests are now opposed to the intro 
duction of a gold currency into India It explains why 
some of the leading Chambers of Commerce in India no 
longer think that gold monetary tools are suitable or 
necessar) lor India It finds its reflection in the official 
attitude of the Government of India who whilst willing to 
give the public sovereigns if desired and so long as there 
may be sovereigns m the Treasuries have latterl) refrained 
from taking any active steps to encourage the people m the 
use of gold And it has been traceable in the recent 
activities of the Financial Department of the India Office 
which has transferred from India to London between 
^30,000000 and ^40000000 of India’s reserves and 
surplus cash balances thereby intercepting for the time 
being — much to the relief of London — the flow of gold to 
India to this extent in settlement of the balance of trade in 
India s favour 

Here then we have the reasons why there has been 
opposition to the equipment of India with the best metallic 
monetary tools and machinery available — apprehension 
lest the withdrawal of gold from London should embarrass, 
or dimmish the profits of, certain financiers, bill and stock 
brokers, bankers and traders dependent thereon, backed up 
by the well intentioned arguments of theonsts and amateurs 
who apparently see no reason why India should not build 
up and depend upon a type of monetary mechanism not yet 
accepted m practice by (though possibly ahead of the system 
employed in) Great Britain the self governing colonies, and 
the leading nations of the world 

No doubt there would be a great saving in expenditure if 
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we abolished our police, our army, and our navy Yec 
nobody advocates this form of economy So, too, by doing 
without a gold mint and gold monetary tools m India, it 
would be possible for India to effect certain pecuniary 
savings But I submit that such savings could only be 
purchased at great risk Not until the nations of Europe 
have disbanded their great military organizations not until 
Great Bntain herself and the self-governing dominions have 
all given up the use of gold as currency for internal purposes 
would I recommend India to forego a return to gold monetary 
tools which she successfully employed before we demonetized 
them and which helped to cany the fame of her wealth and 
civilization throughout the length and breadth of the then 
known world 

As for the fears of those who see visions of the citys 
‘ life-blood running dry I would earnestly ask them to 
study and ponder over three things — the present output of 
gold the present rise m prices and the present labour 
situation in the United Kingdom and elsewhere In 
several places the bearings of our machinery of production 
are running hot Everywhere the pinch of shrinking 
money power and the resultant injustices to those commonly 
referred to as the labouring classes, are preparing the way 
for graver and more widespread labour troubles than have 
hitherto been experienced The first cause ol this loss of 
efficiency in our purchasing tools this loss of value in the 
buying power of the sovereign is beyond a doubt the 
enormous supplies of money now available. It is I know, 
extremely difficult for the ' man in the street ' to reaiizt 
that the law of supply and demand applies to his monetary 
instruments as well as to everything else m this world. 
Some able thinkers have recently expressed their disbelief 
in writing and their books have found many sympathizers 
But before forming opinions I would ask all who desire to 
grasp this most important problem to re read their Adam 
Smith and John Stuart Mill to follow this up by a study of 
the best known modem experts, such as the late Walter 
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Bagehot, Mr Aieacanderdel Mar, Professors Francis WaBcer, 
Alfred Marshall L L Price W T Layton W J Ashley, 
and others, and I venture to think that logic and facts will 
combine m establishing the conclusion that the unparalleled 
volumes of gold now flowing over the worlds surface 
facilitate the creation of ever increasing masses of credit 
money power which in its turn inflates prices stimulates 
enterprise, and encourages commercial activities m a way 
and to a degree that may spell danger and possible disaster 
unless the pace be kept under most careful control 

Certain it is that the present ani3U2il output of gold has 
never before been approached in the world s history 
Similarly indisputable is the fact that during the last ten or 
twelve years the United States South America Russia 
France, Italy, and the other leading countries of the world 
outside India have secured and retained close upon 
jf 40 ooooooo of the new gold Yet we heard nothing 
about England s life blood flowing fast’ to America 
\\ hy should India alone be held up to Londons dis 
pleasure ^ As a matter of fact, Great Britain ib the only 
country in the world that has managed to carry on with 
practically the same gold reserves as before The small 
ness of our gold reserves is of course the measure of our 
advance from barbarism At the same time the continuous 
enlargement of the superstructure of credit without any 
known increase in its gold foundation may be attended by 
considerable nsk, and there is now a very widespread 
belief that the liabilities of Government and of the banking 
community in the United Kingdom in the matter of de- 
posits from the public are exceedingly Urge in comparison 
with the visible gold reserves of the country This situa 
tion cannot be simplified by withholding gold from India 
and giving her instead millions after millions of infenor 
silver tools on the plea that the peoples of India (not 
knowing any better) are not asking for gold Yet this is 
the policy that some people urge, and, in effect the policy 
that Govefrnnent have recently been carrying out This 
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pohcjr does not seem to me worthy of &^tlsh rule. It « 
not the way to equip India with the best form of metallic 
money power It is not the Way to help London towards 
a larger gold reserve. On the contrary, by adding silver 
to the enormous mass of gold metallic money in existence 
It directly induces further price inflation further labour 
friction further excessive demands for new capital further 
excessive depreciation of gilt edged secunties — in short, all 
those symptoms which spell danger in the e>es of those 
who look beyond the momentary gains of the well to-do 
classes of the community 

These are days of rising pnces London discounts must 
therefore rise with everything else (gilt edged secunties 
always excepted) And by openly recognizing this fact 
and paying the price accordingly, Great Britain can obtain 
and retain any gold reserve that it may think desirable 
leaving India m the same position as America and the rest 
of the world to take whatever gold she can pay for High 
discounts in London mean higher discounts elsewhere, so 
that British trade is not in the least likely to suffer in the 
long run by the changed financial conditions 

There is another consideration of the greatest importance 
The providing of India with a gold mint at which her own 
raw gold ornaments bars etc. can be freely converted mto 
sovereigns as the public may require also with ample 
supplies of gold monetary tools for the use of traders and 
others of good standing (of whom there are probably as 
many in India as in the United Kingdom) and with gold 
reserves for internal and external use as necessary will be 
a source of great strength not only to India but also to 
Great Britain, and therefore to the Empire as a whole 
The Times the other day remarked that even Mr Webb 
admitted under cross examination that if the Gold Standard 
Reserve were kept id India, it would have to be sent to 
London when a crisis occurred From which the Times 
appeared to deduce the conclusion that Indians reserves 
ought always to be kept in London But I would ask the 
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Twm — I ask any practical London financier — which 
would he prefer were a financial cnsis unfortunately to 
develop m London — India suddenly drawing on London 
for perhaps ^^5,000000 to ;£‘8oooooo, or India shipping 
£^000000 to ^8000000 sterling to London in gold? 
There seems to me only one answer , for whilst the former 
would greatly augment London s difficulties — possibly 
create senous danger the other would in all probability 
save the situation in London, and at the same time be 
wholly satisfactory to India This is one of the reasons 
why the holding of ^30 000,000 or ^40,000,000 of India s 
money in London appears to me altogether unsound and a 
danger to Londons delicately balanced hnancial credit 
structure, rather than a support 

In preparing for India a scheme of additional money 
power, I will now assume that the desirability of (1) an 
open gold mint {2) gold monetary tools m daily use 
and (3) accumulations of gold money in the paper 
currency and gold standard reserves for internal and 
external use is freely recognized, and proceed forthwith 
to consider India s banking equipment I have always 
urged that the business of indigenous banking ought 
to be encouraged in every way In my ‘Advance, 
India • published recently, I warned my Indian friends 
that the cash balances held by the purely Indian banks 
were dangerously small compared with the magnitude of 
the deposits received from the public Since that warning 
was published three or four of the Indian banks have run 
aground It is an unfortunate mishap which everybody 
will deplore I sincerely trust that the institutions con 
cemed will not be wrecked but that with care and courage 
they may be soon refloated The matter to which it will 
now be well to give some consideration is the desirability 
or otherwise of creating a great central State Bank for 
India There is no doubt that some enterpnsing bankers 
would be quite ready to take over all the Government of 
India s balances* reserves, paper currency, banking and 
VOU L 
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exchange business and manage all these departments on 
Government’s behalf Government itself is 9usp«:ted of 
not being averse to getting some of its financial responsi- 
bilities off Its shoulders. The exchange bankers however, 
scent competition, and are I believe, against the idea to 
a man 

The advantages of the concentration of money power m 
a country where individual integrity is above reproach are 
obvious The waste involved in the holding up of great 
volumes of a nation s money m Government treasuries is 
also obvious to most people No unbiassed and well 
informed spectator could doubt for one moment that a 
better use of the ^$"90000000 of Indian treasury balances 
and reseries held by the Indian Office and the Go\ern 
ment of India could be devised than is now actually made 
Then again the backward condition of many of the 
population m India m the matter of a business like 
utilizing of their savings and spare cash, the insufficiency 
of really cheap capital at certain seasons of the year, and 
the scope existing for a considerably further extended use 
of the paper currency are all matters that might be 
satisfactorily handled by a great central State Bank. 

The first and vital point to decide is — Who is to control 
the proposed Indian State Bank? This great organization 
with Its cash resources of perhaps ;fico,ooo,ooo to make 
no mention of Capital and Deposits from the public would 
be one of the most powerful monetary forces m the world 
Who IS to wield this force? In Great Britain the demands 
of the kingly rulers and their governments in the past 
combined with a wide spread ignorance and apathy on the 
part of the public regarding monetary science, have resulted 
in the supreme control of money power at length passing 
into the hands of a comparatively few great financiers— 
often of the Jewish race These great money merchants 
have carried on their businesses with the utmost skill and 
foresight so much so, that whilst their ingenuity and 
mtegnty have greatly benefited both Government and the 
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pabhe, they have at Ae same tuM succeeded m plaang the 
leading govenunents of the world in quite a subordinate 
posiaon so far as the control of Money Power is concerned 
Now m civilized states, Govermnent ought, I submit, to be 
the chief source and controlling authority of Money Power 
So successful have our bankers been in the past m relieving 
Government of one of its most important functions — the 
issue and control of Money Power — that at this moment uf 
the United Kingdom, perhaps the most advanced country 
in the world m many ways neither people nor Government 
have yet commenced to enjoy the advantages of a State 
paper currency I In the absence of such a currency the 
bankers of Scotland and England have discovered and 
developed means of building up colossal dealings on the 
strength of paper promises to pay m gold (if required) not 
one per cent of which promises are ever or can ever be 
earned out Yet, thanks to the assistance and encourage 
ment of the bankers, we all continue to make these promises 
from day to day, largely regardless of the possible dangers 
of the Situation To such a degree has the science of bank- 
mg and credit spinning been carried that many responsible 
authorities have commenced to ask themselves whether our 
gigantic credit structures are not beginning to get a little 
top-heavy Statesmen, economists and newspapers of the 
highest standing have openly stated that compared with the 
volume of business now transacted in the United Kingdom 
Great Bniam s gold reserves are inadequate Yet no 
Bntish Government has so far felt itself strong enough to 
interfere or to make any attempt to safeguard the public 
interests by controlling the activities of the great financiers 
and bankers m any way by legislation Lord Goscheo Mr 
Asquith the London Chamber of Commerce the Associated 
Chambers of Commerce of the United Kingdom, the 
Ecefwmxst, the Statist and even the Bankers Magazine^ have 
all talked , but that is aJl Little or nothing has yet been 
done so £ir as the public know The truth is thnt so power- 
less IS the Government of Great Bntain to grapple with the 
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danger in the event of any serious crisis local or interna- 
tional, arising out of the insufficiency of our gold reserves 
or the unexpected restriction or destruction of credit, 
Government would find itself compelled to act not in 
dependency as its own position as guardian of the whole of 
the public interests would demand, but subserviently as the 
great financial and banking interests of the City of London 
might require It is possible that the interests of the great 
mass of our people and the interests of London s cosmo 
politan financiers and bankers might exactly coincide On 
the other hand it is conceivable that they might not. As 
things stand at present in England Government has no 
choice in the matter Government must act as Money 
Power dictates 

Is this the situation that we desire to work up to m 
India — Government nominally supreme, hut the purse 
stnngs in the control of a mixed directorate of Hindus 
Muhammadans Parsis and Europeans the last probably 
in a minority ^ It would be folly to shut our eyes to the 
direction in which we are steadily moving m 1 ndia Though 
the days of complete self go\ernment on the Colonial type 
may be far distant there can he no doubt that our Indian 
fellow-subjects under our active and whole hearted tuition 
are yearly advancing in social, economic and political 
efficiency and in due course they will assuredly reap the 
rewards of that efficiency m every department of their 
activities Bearing these facts in mind, remembering the 
special conditions that prevail in India — the multiplicity of 
interests racial and religious as well as economic and poll 
tical, the overwhelming magnitude, numerically of the 
illiterate and uninformed classes as compared with the 
numerical insignificance of Governments leading brains 
and hands I am forced to the conclusion that it is imperative 
m the interests of the people of India as a whole, as well 
as of Government itself and of the commercial and general 
interests of the United Kingdom and the Empire that the 
Government of India should not now relinquish one jot or 
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tilde of Its MONEY POWER, OF what IS almost of equal im 
portaace lo India, of the presti^ that universally attaches 
to great money power Lord Mayo when refcmng to 
Mr Dicksons scheme of 1867 for amalgamating the 
three Presidency Banks wrote to the Secretary of Slate 
for India 

‘ I submit that it is not for the interest of a 
State that a great institution of this kind should grow 
up for all India, the interests of which may In time be 
opposed to those of the public and whose Influence 
at any rate may overshadow that of Government 
Itself 

Here we have words of wisdom, as sound to-day as when 
they were penned. 

If then, We desire India to obtain the benefits which a 
concentration of her currency mechanism, monetary re 
sources and financial machinery, under one central control 
in India would undoubtedly give, that central control must 
be CT^ercised by Government and not by private interests 
amidst which Government might be more or less effectively 
represented In other words, the proposed Central Bank 
must be a department of Government — a real State Bank 
— wherein whilst public interests should be strongly repre 
sented, Government must exercise supreme, unfettered 
controL Such a State Bank might be advised by Local 
Financial Boards in Calcutta, Bombay, and Madras, on 
which private commercial and financial interests would pre- 
ponderate To such a State Bank Department it would 
be incumbent on Government to appoint permanent financial 
and banking officials of the highest calibre. Under a 
control of this kind an enlightened and progressive de- 
velopment of India s money power would follow The 
supenonty as money of nickel to copper, gold to silver, and 
of paper to gold would, ^ch in its place and to a proper 
degree, receive methodical encouragement. Every treasury 
and sub-treasury in the continent would become a branch of 
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the State Bank. Depositors would be actively welcomed 
in every corner of the country, though not in cutting com- 
petition with private banks It is doubtful if the State 
Bank would need to raise any capital as such. Govern 
ments balances, cash reserves and other resources (paper 
money and deposits) could from time to tune be employed 
to help the progress of public works (whether undertaken 
by Government or by Indian Rulers and governments) of 
agricultural banks and of India’s largest pnvate banks and 
financiers, especially during periods of pressure that regu 
larly arise when the most valuable crops are being moved 
With a State Bank managed on these lines it is doubtful if 
any advantage to Government or the public would accrue 
from the amalgamation and inclusion of the existing 
Presidency Banks though this might perhaps be arranged 
in order to give to Government the benefits of the existing 
machinery and expert managing staffs The shareholders 
rights and position would of course, have to be fully 
recognized This portion of the problem though difficult 
need not be insuperable 

A State Bank of this character undertaking the whole of 
India s monetary business internal and external whilst 
adding greatly to Government s power and prestige would 
at the same time greatly encourage the banking habit 
amongst India s timid millions and would thus be a source 
of strength to the great masses of the people as no other 
institution could. The development is not likely to be 
received with enthusiasm by the banking community m 
India or England but its inauguration need not be deferred 
on this account 

I have now completed my sketch of the way m which I 
would, did the matter rest m my hands, provide additional 
MONEY POWER FOR INDIA, The bcst and nothing but the 
best, that would be my guiding principle. Copper and 
nickel tools for the poor and for small transactions silver 
for the multitude gc4d for the well-to-do , and paper for 
large transactions and for the wealthiest and most advanced 
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classes — a State Paper Currency supplemented by every 
conceivable banking facility State as well as private. No 
doubt the day will some day come when a majority of the 
public will perceive that amongst civilized nations money is 
after all merely a certificate of service performed, and that, 
granted reasonable prospects of national security and 
widespread honesty of dealing between man and man, 
there is no reason why such certificates should not for the 
most part be recorded on paper instead of on little discs of 
gold and silver Such paper would not require to be 
supported by tons of metaJ because no rational being would 
need the metal The fact that the certificates bore the 
impress and signature of Government testifying that they 
represented work p>erformed for the State tn the general 
good would be sufficient in a rational and law abiding 
community to secure their widespread acceptance and 
circulation It would be necessary strictly to limit the 
State work against which such monetary certificates Mere 
issued to public schemes of a material and permanent 
character and to state on the face of the certificate the 
exact locality and nature of the capital work represented by 
the certificates 

Thus Government are about to construct, let us assume 
a new canal or a new railway of undoubted public worth 
and permanent value Instead of borrowing two or three 
millions sterling or more for the purpose (upon which the 
State would have to pay interest), there is no reason why 
two or three millions of State paper currency should not be 
issued to pay for the cost of the work These notes (one 
sovereign bearer debenture bonds let us say) would not 
promise to give the holder so many grains of gold thirty 
or forty or fifty years hence, but would certify that they 
represented the So and So State Canal or State Railway, and 
that they were legal tender throughout India to and by the 
Government and the public in settlement of legal debt. 
Their inscription might be Pay to the Bearer the 
BQ tJIVALENr OF THE SERVICE RENDERED TO THE STATE BV 
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THE First Holder or this Note, certified and regis 

TERED HEREBY, OnE SOVEREIGN 

Orthodox bankers of conservative instincts will of course, 
shudder at this suggestion of an inconvertible currency 
even be the amount ever so limited. But the Government 
of India (who, by their enlightened poLcy of recognizing 
the shrinkage in money power m India and compensating 
their servants accordingly have placed themselves in the 
forefront of all avilized Governments) are already on the 
road of scientihc monetary progress in this direction By 
basing ten millions sterling of their present paper currency 
on their own paper secunties mstead of directly on gold or 
Sliver they have taken the first step It is only one step 
more, and a very short one to continue the issue of paper 
currency based directly on say, State railways instead of 
on the promissory notes by aid of which the State railways 
have been constructed When next the purchasing power 
of India s money shows signs of increasing — it is dwindling 
rapidly at present — then will be the moment to launch the 
first issue of the new rational State money May the happy 
moment be not long deferred. 

I trust that I have now made it quite clear why m the 
hope of providing more money power for India, and at 
the same time easing the unmerited labour hardships m 
India and the United Kingdom caused by constantly nstng 
pnces I advocate gold coins and an open gold mint for 
India. Further I am m favour of a State concentration 
m India, on business lines of India’s cash balances and 
monetary reserves, a large part of whose value is now 
dissipated by the employment of methods and practices long 
out of date The development of India's paper currency 
in the direction that I have just outlined is a matter for 
the future The world will soon be civilized and enlightened 
enough to attempt these things It is even possible that 
India may lead the way 
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At a meeCiDg of the East India Association held at the Caxton Hall, 
Westminster on Monday October 1913 a paper entitled Money 
Power for India was read hy Mr M de P Webb, c.i B. (late Chainnan 
of the Karachi Chamber of Commerce etc.) Sir James Wilson, kx.b t., 
was m the chair and the following, amongst others wore present 
Sir Lesley Probyn k c.v o Sir James Digges La Toncbe, K.C s 
Sir Mancber]ee M Bhownaggree, k.c r a. Sir Henry Evan James, K.C.LK, 
c s I Sir Robert Fulton, ll.d , Sir WiUiam Ovens Clark Sir Horatio and 
Lady Shephard Sir Daniel M Hamilton the Chief of Inchalkaranji, 
Mr C £ Buckland c.i £ Mr K. F Chisholm, Mr J B Pennington 
and Miss Drury Mr D N Reid, Mr F Barbour Mr H R. Cook, 
Mr and Mrs Jackson, Mr R. S Pandit Mr Nibal Singh Mrs. M de P 
Webb, Colonel M B Pearson c b Mr Duncan Irvine, Mr F H 
Brown, Mr Reginald Murray Mr T Stoker C.51 Mr G O W Dunn 
Mr M W Hassanally Miss Wade Mr F Kart, Mr Apcar Mr Dunbar 
Mr James Macdonald, Mr G C Whitworth, Mr Vidya Sagai Pandya, 
Mr Edward Tack, Mr Moreton Frewen Mirza Abbas Ah Baig C.6 l., 
Mr F G Wiglcy Mr Ryan Mr Sundram Iyer Mr M B Tyabji, Lcxs. 
Mr J A Malcolm Mr Mark B F Mapr Colonel A S Roberts Mr 
W H Christy Mr Mohamed Yamin Khan Mr All Fahmy Mobamed, 
Mr Pratt, Mr J R. Baillie, Mr Sparbng Hadwyn Mr Ananda Rau, Mr 
T H Minahall Mr E Benedict Mr J S Dhanjibhoy Colonel F C 
W Rideout, Mr Dadiba Mewanjee Dalai, and Dr John PoUen, c.i a., 
Hon Secretary 

The CHAiRHam It u my pleasant doty to rntrodoce to yon crar 
lecturer Mr Webb, who has kmdiy consented to read us a paper (lus 
evening on a subject of very great importance not only to India, bat to 
the whole world, entitled Money Power for India.” He has been for a 
number of years Chainnui of the Earachi Chamber of Commerce, tod 
be has there got into close contact with the money qaestioo botia 40 
aiTectmg the popnlation of India and as affecang trade generally He has 
made a special stody of this sabject, and I am quite sure we ihaU all find 
^tat whatever be says to xn u worthy of oui cloaeat attectioo. (Hear« 
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Thft lecturer then read the paper 

The C wAiBMAT T Ladies and geoUeeien, I am tuxe you viU all agree 
with me that we are much indebted to Mr Webb for hia most mterestiDg 
and authontatire paper It now falls to my lot to open the discussion, 
which I hope will be taken part in by a number of the autbontiea whom I 
see jn this room First of all I have to apologise for appearing in the 
chair at all I know that our energetic Secretary tried hard to get some 
more competent chairman for this meeting and only fell back on me as a 
last resort I am not a financial authority although 1 ba^e bad some 
occasion to study the question of Indian currency I receiTed very short 
notice, so I have not been able to think out as fully as I should hke 
what to say to you but I think the best way in which I might help in the 
discussion IS to call attention to certain statistical facts (you cannot under 
stand cuirency questions without statistics) and to certain cooclcsions 
which seem to be generally accepted and perhaps to give some estimate* 
and ideas of my own 1 will ask you to bear with me while 1 read what I 
have got to say because these cunency questions are such that one has to 
be very careful in ones figures and estimates 1 shall not take up very 
iiQUch of your tune. First of all I think it will be belter to see what 
Mr Webb in his interesting paper actually proposes should be done, and I 
gather that hia proposals are practically as follows 
India should be provided with (i) a gold mint at which her own raw 
gold omamentB bars etc can be freely converted into sovereigns as the 
public may require. 

9 Gold monetary tools m daily use — ut a full value gold currency 

3 Accumulations of gold money in India, m the paper currency and 
gold standard reserves, for internal and external use 

4 A central bank which must be a department of Government, a real 
State Bank wherein whilst public interestfi should be strongly represented, 
Government most eierase supreme unfettered control 

5 The Government might issue inconvertible notes based on services 
rendered to the State to pass current at a value of one sovereign each 

Incidentally I might say that if I were m India and I knew that some 
of Mr Webbs inconvertible notes were about, I should be very careful to 
stipulate that for any goods I sold or services I rendered I should be 
paid, not m inconvertible notes, but tn rupees or sovereigna, or convertible 
notes 

Now I want to draw your attention to certain conclusions, and they are 
as follows 

Id India although pnees are generally quoted m rupees, they are really 
gold prices a rupee meaning one fifteenth of the value of the gold m a 
Sovereign The rupee com u merely a token the value of which la 
e x c h ange does not vary with the value of the silver of which it is made.. 

Gold 

'Hie vmlne of gold in exchange for other commodioea all the world ora 
t§ dependent on the same law of demand and supply as is the case wfrji 
that of any other commodity A general nse ui gold piice* mean* a fill la 
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the eschu^ value of goldf and toast naean that the available aupply of 
hat UKteased Casttf than the eSecdve deo^d 

Goklit unlike moat other commodities, id that its rateof coQsumption or 
wa^ge is comparatively very small and whateva gold is produced from 
year to year u added to the stock of gold already accumulated id the vorld 
during the past ceotunes. llie rate of annual production of gold has 
increased very rapidly within the last sixty years While in the two 
cectones preceding 1850 the addition to the world s stock of gold was 
about ^480 ODo 00a JD the last half of last century it was 400^000,000 
in the first ten years of this century it was ;;^78o,ooo ooo in the last three 
years about ;^29c 000 000 

Absorption of Gold by India 

Statistics of import and export show that during the last seventy three 
years — t € since 1 840 — India has absorbed 10 000 000 worth of gold or 
about one-eightb of the whole world s production of gold during that period 
India must at this moment contain at least ^^350 000 000 worth or about 
a tenth of all the gold m the world 

During the first ten years of this century India absorbed ;^8a 000 000 
worth of the ;^78o 000 000 produced in the whole world — u< more than 
one-tenth. Dunng the last three years the world s production of gold 
has been about £2^0 000,000 worth and 0/ this India has absorbed 
;£73 ,ooo,ooo worth or one-fourth of the whole world s production during 
those three years. 

From these marvellous figures two conclusions may be drawn (i) There u 
at present in India an ample supply of gold for all purposes (a) had not 
India absorbed such a laige proporuon of the new gold produced in the 
world dnnng the last thirteen years, prices of commodities must have 
everywhere risen much fester than they actually have. 

Sovereigns 

In the last twelve years British gold coin to the value of 000 000 
has been imported into India, and after deducting the ^21 000 000 exported 
dunng that period, mainly by the Government, the statistics show that there 
must DOW be in India seventy four million sovereigns more than there were 
twelve years ago Of this mcreaae, only fourteen millions has been added to 
the reserves held by the Government, so that the stock of Bovereigni held 
by the banks and people has increased in the twelve years by sixty miliions 
Id 1902 there were six oulhon sovereigns in the hands of the Government, 
mod there must have been a considerable number in the hands of the 
people , so that it seems a safe estimate to say that at present there mast be 
at least loo raillion sovereigns m India, of which Government holds twenty 
m iU ioos, and the banks and people at least eighty nulhons 

tt teems safe, then, to conclude that Indu has plenty of sovereigns 
already foe all ptupoaes of currency and that she has no diSculty m getting 
ail the sovereigns she wants There is therefore no need to establish a 
jBjat m l ady i ui ord« to com aovereigDS. 

Vat I agree widt Air Webb that India should hare a naint capable of 
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preferably ten rapee pieces of tbe same fizMsets M die 
•OTcreigny bot only tivo-tlurds^f Its weight. Such coins might prore popokr, 

•ad the expenment u worth trying. The people of lodia might at aaj taae 
wnh to turn tbeir great boards of gold la bullion of onuuneota into legal 
tender coiOt •ad should bsTC the means of doing so without sending the goM 
to a distant mint, which must reduce its saleable ralue, ra ext^umge fbr cormt 
com. And lastly, many people in Indta would for sentimental reasons, bke 
to ha?e an Indian mint and Indian gold com and as the cost would be 
small, that natural wiab should be gratified, i therefore Tote for the titabUsh 
ment of a gold mint m Indta 

Gold CunRKwcy 

Mr Webb proposes that India should have a gold currency If by that 
be means that the Goreraonent should undertake at all times to give out 
gold for rupees at the rate of one sovereign for fifteen rupees, I cannot agree 
that the time has come for that step. It would require the mamtenance of 
an enormously costly reserve of gold, and might in a time of bad harvestB 
and of monetary cnsu compel the Government to buy gold at a ruinous rate 
to meet the demand. Bat if he means only that tbe Government should 
give people every fecility forgetting sovereigns or other gold coins whenever 
they want them, I agree with bun Already in normal times the Govern- 
ment does give out sovereigns freely, and at present it has twenty millions of 
them available for the purpose 1 would go further and, when the supply 
of sovereigns in the reserve is large and that of rupees small, would declioe 
to utue^peet lo large quantities and cash large demands for com in gold 
only— not so much with the object of foremg gold corns into cunency, u 
with that of economumg the stock of rupees and avoidmg necessity of 
coming any more rupees 

Now 1 aiont to draw your attention to 

Thk Rupue. 

The outstanding feature of tbe present Indian Currency system is that Che 
rupee is a mere token com, representing in exchangeable vaJae one-fiAeentb 
of the gold m a sovereign — that is, i6d Bterling — whereas its rntrinsic value 
as a piece of metal is only about rod sterling. There is a vast namber of 
these token rupees m circulatiOD and m hoards, and tbe mam ot^ect of all 
currency operations must be to maintain the value of tbe token rupee as 
nearly as possible at i6d sterhng There is no danger of its nsmg appre> 
ciably above that value so long as the sovereign is legal tender in India 
for a debt of Rs. 15 The danger is that at some critical tune tbe value 
of the rupee, m exchange either for gold or for other commodities, nifty 
fall appreciably below i6d, and such a fall could cmly occur if at any time 
tbe supply of available ntpeei considerably exceeded tbe demand for them 
Tbe demand for rupees varies very greatly from season to season, with tbs 
character of the harvests and tbe bnskoess or slackness of trade. Under 
present conditions, under which an^me desiring a supply of mpees can 
obtain them at the rate of R&. 15 to die^i,<]a preaentuig gold or notes to 
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tb« Goferamcnt TtcMorj, du demand automaticallj tnoexses in good 
^etn, aod the Government u fcwced if the pdbljc so re^res, to tncrOftM 
the nippl^ by coming freah rupees so as to meet that demand. The coo- 
sequence li, that the rappl; of rupees m India is always made sufficient to 
meet the TnaTitnnm demand from time to time, and not the average demand 
Then when a jrear of bad harvests or bad trade comes rotiod, the demiod 
fcff rupees naturally slacks off and the rapees find their way back to the 
GoTenment Treaaary, and, being at the time iQ excess of the demand arc 
in danger of falling senously in exchange value And roost of the precau 
Oons of the present currency system arc designed to prevent that fall going 
too far at such times The necessity for these precautions is simply due 
to the enstenoe at such times of an enormous number of rupees in excess 
of the demand at the moment If therefore, arrangements could be made 
by which the number of rupees m enstence could be restricted cot to the 
majamum demand of a good year but to the average demand of good and 
bad years taken together the embarrassment caused by a redundancy of 
rupee* m bad years would be greatly reduced, and the need for such pie 
cautions greatly lessened 

This can be done by Government if it refuses to issue rupees without 
limit on a mere demand and thus keeps the number of rupees m existence 
at a figure representing iq its judgment, the average demand for a senes of 
years. The Government can do this without legislation, by taking advant 
age of the fact that gold as well as rupees is legal tender in India for pay 
meats made by the Government as well as by private individuals. That 
la to say it can withdraw the notification announcing that Government is 
ready at all times to pay out rupees in exchange for gold or notes and 
refuse to give rupees in exchange either for gold or notes unless when it 
has a sufficient supply of rupees to meet the demand without coming 
more 

1 do not think that sufficient regard is paid to the enormous number of 
rupees existing in hoards many of which would be tempted out of hoards 
into circulation if they were exchangeable at an appreciated value, either 
for goods or for gold, owing to a temporary shortage m rupees 

As a matter of fact, the enormous hoards of rupees form an ample reserve 
on which tbe population will automatically draw should the rupee become 
appreciated in companaon with the sovereign 

Dunog tbe eight years ending with 1908 the Government m India 
actually corned and issued i 000 million fresh rupees Duneg the pre- 
vious thirty years it had issued i 500 million rupees and there must atiU 
be in hoaidfi many rupees issued before that date. Since the clraing of 
the mints few people can have been so foolish as to melt rupees seeing 
that the rupee com wiU buy about one and a half times its own weight in 
silver Than are, therefore probably m existence at least 3 500 million 
rupee coins, or about eight for every man woman, and child m India— 
sorely enough for currcDcy purposes m a country where the wage* of 
uns kil led labour avenge about threepence a day 

The danger erf mcreafing tbe supply of ntpees too nmeh above tbe 
demand of a alack year was shown la lOoB end 1909, when tbe amount of 
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rupees in the hands of Goveromeot rote from 350 mHUoa. to 500 teOIiBai 
and then to 600 luiUk^n and canted cozuider&hle onbamuntcnt to the 
finances and widespread anxiety as vo wbetber the -exchaxige vatue of 
rupee would not fall tenously below is 4(t, to the great lots of all enga^ 
m trade and to the poorer wage earners. 

For four years the Goverament did not com any more rupees. Laat 
year however they did as a matter of fact, set to work coming rupees 
again and m the year 191a I9r3, notwithstanding the wamtog givea 
by the events of 1908 and 1909, they coined 158 miUioa more rupees. 
When these rupees are issued the taxpayers of India will make out of that 
transaction ooo because for every rupee the Government coins it 

makes about 5d or 6d clear profit 

But consider the situation Here is a Government which has in existence 
a,joo milbon token coins overvalued to the extent of 50 per cent and 
in danger of being depreciated in exchange value 10 times of crisis or bad 
trade and yet it proceeds to add to this token coinage an enormous 
namher of similar token coins I wonder that our pohttcal economists, 
who are never tired of inveighing against the iniquities of an inconvertible 
paper currenry have so futle to say about this shortsighted action of the 
Indian Government 

I suggest, therefore, that the Government should cease coining rupees 
altogether for some years to come, and whenever rt finds its supply of rupees 
running short should refuse to issue rupees in large sums in exchange for notes 
or gold, being always prepared on such occasions to cash its notes in gold 
wbetb r the presenter of the notes would prefer rupees or not Such a 
measure could not senously hamper mtemal trade, and would greatly reduce 
the number of rupees returned to GovenimF>nt in a bad year and resdet 
less necessary ihe cosily precautions at present required to onsure that in 
such a year the exchangeable value of the rupee shall not fall appreciably 
below I fid 

The Two Reserves 

At present Goveramect bolds very large sums m two sepaxate reserves 
for two separate purposes As a matter of fact these two reserves eupport 
each other and they should cow be amalgamated, and the total amount 
ulihied cither for one purpose or the other, as may be required. The 
strengthemng of the position given by the amalgamation would make it 
safe to hold a less total sum m cash than need be held in the two separate 
reserves. 

If we pat together the amounts held m the gold standard reserve and 
the paper currency reserve on March 31 IxEt, wefied that it then amounted 
to 68, 000 000 sterling, of which ;£2 7 000,000 was held m gold 
;^i5oooooo in nipees, and j£a6,ooo,ooo in securities. Of this total, 
ooo 000 was held in England, and ;^4r 000 000 id India, fiesidea 
thu ajDount held in the reserves, the Tieasury balances ou that date 
amounted to j^a8 000 000 so that altogether the reserves and 
at the disposal 0/ the Secretary of State and the Goveraejeot of India 
between them amounted to over j^96,ooo 000 The Tieasury **«t«**»»^ 
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iMBre e iOBp C km lty bvge, ftQ4 htre liactt 1 bdieve, btto redotod. 
Btt toftfiaing •tteetioB fo ^ ooo,ooo b ^ itterve*, os cowdtf 
fco- wbit p u rpo ac such a targo sum U Ikcld. lo tbd first place, tt Imv to 
fcrara reserve against a possible demand for cash m Ueu of currency notes. 
The gross issue of carrency notes on that date was to die Ttiw of 
j£46 000,000 but aboDt ;^S»ooo ooo of this was held in GoTernmoDt 
treastmes, and ^£5 ooo ooo m the Presidency Banks Head Offices, so that 
the active circulaiton was only j£^6 ooo ooo and as, at present, by law the 
Government of India can invest only j£g 000,000 of the carrency reserve 
IB secanties, it actually held m cash an amount eciual to the total value of 
the notes ID active circiilation Surely this is an excess of caution emi if 
the paper currency reserve stood by itself! But there was also the gold 
standard reserve, amoontiDg to over ;^32 ooo ooo which although prunaiily 
meant to be used for mamtaining the exchange value of the rupee is in 
reality a second reserve for the encaBhment of currency notes as no one 
can doubt that it would be used for that purpose if necessary I suggest 
therefore, that the two reserves should be amalgamated and only enough 
kept m the amalgamated reserve to meet the probable uecda of the present 
two reserves If the Goveroment of India would only cease coming rupees 
and enforce its right when the stock of rupees falls short, to cash its notes 
ID gold It would seem sufficient to keep as a gold standard reserve 
a o ooo ooo m gold and ;£'i5oooooo tn gold securities — total 
;^35,ooo ooo and aa this sum would really be available to cash currency 
notes It would seem sufficient to add to it as a currency first reserve gold 
and silver equal to o&e third of the gross arculation of notes— that is, at 
present about ^^15 ooo ooo— making a total amalgamated reserve of 
j£$o,oqo ooo which 1 should suggest might be held as follows as a 
rmmmum reserve in normal times 

Gold — 5 miUions m England (earmarked at the Bank of England), 
15 nulliooB m India 

S.upees— 15 miihoD pounds worth in India 

Gold secunties- 15 millions m England 

mikmg a total of ao millions held m England and 30 millions held m 
India 35 of the 50 nuUions held being sovereigns or rupees and 
15 milbons gold securities. 

as I suggest, a minimum reserve of ;^5o ooo ooo u sufficient m 
normal tunes, the present sum total of the two reserves, which is about 
j^68 000,000 IS tinneoessanly large and India might safely reduce it by 
^18,000 ooo, which night be spent on the railway and canal extensuma, 
of which she stands so urgently in need and which would brmg m to her 
taxpayers a net income of at least 5 per cent or say 000,000 per 
annum 

Or, better still, at the present juncture of affairs India could spend this 

000,000 m picsentmg to the King EmperOT an Indan fleet of five or 
na battleships of the most powerful modem type, as her contnbutiOD to the 
oaval dcfchce of tho Bmfuic to which she owes so much. 
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At present IixIia contnbutes nothing to the expemet of tiie Empire^ 
except m return for what she receives, either in goods or 10 services 
rendered or bj waj of interest on money lent her Her 6DaDces are more 
flounshing than those of almost any other country in the worlds She pays 
DOthmg to the navy nothing towards thQ; interest on our National Debt. 
Her people, and especjally the poorer masses, are improving in matenal 
proepenty as rapidly as are those of any old country in the world. It iB 
high tame that the leaders of thought in India should realize that it is 
India s duty to take her share of the burdens of the Empire which have 
hitherto been borne almost entirely by the overtaxed population of these 
Uttle islands m the A\estern Seas and that India will never attain 
to the position among her sister nations m the British Empire which they 
desire for her until she has t>bown her readiness to contnbutc her fair share 
of the expense of maintaining it in peace and security 

However that may be the sum and substance of my advice to India as 
regards the management of her currency is, Don t com any more rupees 

Now one word about a State Bank for India I agree that if one is 
established it must be entirely under the control of the GoveninieDt 
You cannot have this enormous money power in the hands of people who 
are independent of the Government The Bank Director however wise 
and fair thinking he may be has to think first and foremost, of the 
interests of his shareholders and depositors and the interests of bis Bank 
and It « difficult for him to take a wide view of what would be for the good 
of the people of India. The greater part of the currency business is m the 
hand* of ihe officials of the Financt. Department of India , they are men who 
are trained in this business, and their chief object is, m all circumstances 
the interestB of the people of India. Their directors are the Government 
of India, whose chief object also is to do what is best for the people of Indian 
Their shareholders are the whole of the taxpayers of India, and they arc a 
much safer body of men to whom to entrust the management of these 
questions, that any body of bankers independent of Government There- 
fore I agree that tbe control of a State Bank if there were one should be 
entirely in the hands of the Government 

But why make any change at all? Things arc getting on very well 
indeed in India and the only suggestion I have to make in the way of 
increasing the Government s banking business is (eeemg that India has all 
these huge hoards of money which means that people have not got fuU 
scope for atilmng their savings, and keep intbeir houses large quantities of 
gold and silver) tbe Government should make it possible for the people to 
deposit their money in an absolutely safe place Of course, it does that by 
the Post Office Savings Backs 20 a small way but what is wanted is chat 
the Government sbouhi say to the people, You can put your money mto 
any of our Treasunes and should give the depositor a deposit receipt, 
guaranteeing him intocst at gf per cent and promise to repay him Ihe 
deposit on three months notice. 

Mb. Sukdrah Iyer thanked tbe Chainnan for calling turn an authonty, 
aud stated that he was not an authority and he had been studying t^ 
QoettiOD for a long Ume, and he was a^d be would have to present a 
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•ttodiiOiDt difTerent to that presented by tbe paper Wbaterex proposal 
was pttt forward mast be m the iflterests of four fifths of the populadoti of 
jpHiflj And not m the mt^ests of a few traders or merchants. He did not 
want to attack any particular class but they bad to bear in mmd tba^ 
whcrevcre reforms were suggested, the only test they could apply was 
whether they were m the interests of four fifths of the popnlabon The 
discussion so ikr had been whether tbe surplus balance was to be in the 
bands of the London banker or the Anglo-Indian banker He ventured 
to ask ^VTiere did the people come in? ho one had answered that The 
views presented were not the views of the people of India but the views of 
a few of the bankers The views of the people had been misrepresented, 
and mischievous suggestions had been put forward as to what would be 
good or bad for India, 

The Chairnoan had gone to the extent of asking India to contribute to 
the Imperial Defence, and this is a new suggestion for tbe use of cash 
balances Tbe question as to how the cash balances were to be uKIieed 
reminded him of a story of a committee that discusaed foi leveral hours as 
to what should be done with a tiger they had caught, and they were 
informed at the end that the tiger had escaped I The question u, whether 
India will have large surplus balances Examining the financial history 
from r8i6 there were more deficits than surpluses Tbe deficits and 
exchange troubles were due to various causes— war famine plague He 
would add to that a new item — / e tbe costly administration of the 
country which had increased during the penod of five years from seventy 
three to seventy nme millions. Then add to these items the coal of 
commiasioos and new departments tbe increasing pnees etc. 

Mr. SuKdaram IvER in defending the London capitalist, said that the 
Government of India borrowed every year from the London capitalist, and 
the economic and mdustnal improvement is due to the British capital and he 
would like to know whether any commercial agency or chamber of commerce 
in India bad ever come to the relief of tbe people by opening up railwayi 
or new canals in order to improve the condihong of the country ? 

About the question of gold cunency the speaker said that, if the whole 
population of India was against gold currency as Mr IVebb puts it, what 
was the use of forcing it ? and if the people did not want it, then who did 
want the gold currency? Granted that a gold currency was necessary 
none of the witnesses before the Commission including Mr Webb have 
put forward any scheme for increasing tbe circulation of gold Tbe simple 
expedient of throwing open the mints will not lead to successful results, 
except inflation of currency The problem to be solved is how to replace 
the silver by gold Would you make payments m gold and deny silver 
to people? Would you withdraw Rs i ooo ooo of silver and melt them 
to be sold as bullion ? It is rather unfortunate that the advocates of a gold 
currency have not discussed this question properly 

Mr Frewen said his remarks would be very short, because, as a 
matter of fact, he had been invited by the Association to read a paper 
donng the next few weeks. It gave him moch pleasure to find Mr Webb 
ui tbe flesh He bad read his excogitations on currency for tbe last thirty 
years, and what be knew about India and the silver question be had larei^ 
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Ictfoed Mr Webt Fot the pm two yesn he had been more pazeted 
)^the p^ul >otogy of Wd)b tfa^ by hu econoratca Ks titered 
MtUf go to the wlio^ Tpot of the cciMccy quesboti 'HittS he wts d^ighted 
40 htW now got the key — and a very interestsog key it wat— bectuse be 
had dwcovered m every part of the world thmt wheo men s nMnds ran on 
Hus question of currency to the exclnuoo of other and perhapt mom 
uaportant issues, they tureed out grecnbackers. He did not wish to 
depreciate greenbaclusra because there nwght be a 4ogtc»l future Tot it 
—if not on this planet, then on some other — bat he bclfeved that if Indnt 
were to adopt any such cuirencv plan as that expounded in the ctoamg 
page of Mr Webb b paper — well one more experiment after all the score- 
India had suffered from did not much matter If they were going to tJy 
such an expenment the result would be a further inflation of currency and 
if there was that inflation the prices of Indian commodities would certainly 
rise still more Thus imports into India would be stimulated ber exports 
would be reduced, and the balance of trade would go against India, and 
she would lose her gold standard with all her gold currency He thanked 
God if India did lose her pernicious gold standard 
He looked at the ladtan situation front the broadest standpomt He 
regarded the gold and silver that was m India as enormous national assets 
By the thnfr of the people of India they bad succeeded darmg hundreds 
of years in absorbing as the Chairman declared one-tenth of the whole 
gold of the world yes and also one flfth of all the known silver on the 
earth s surface. The gold could be left to take care ot itself anyone who 
owned gold could draw fifteen rupees against a sovereign e worth of gc4d 
He was onlv concerned m taking care of the silver of the mynad poor 
and what had been done in relation to silver by the British Government he 
held up to the reprobation of our time and oar postenty Actually the only 
security the poor people of India had acquired was thetr stiver — silver 
either m the form of bulhon or of ornaments They owned roughly 
a ooo mdlioB ounces of silver which was some twenty five rupees per 
caftta 'When sdver was admitted to free coinage they were able to get 
rupees against all the silver bulliou they owned at par— x8o grains was a 
rupee with mints open But the Government had so legislated since 1S93. 
that instead of the per capita silver capital of India being twenty five rupees 
they bad reduced that 2 000 million ounces of silver in its money power 
aod food purchasing power to eome thirteen rupees ! Nor was that all 
They had not only reduced the value of the bullion for the mint purpose- 
by 30 per cent but because India was at this moment suffenog from a^ 
inSatioti of her currency, all prices had nsen enOituously m India, and tbn- 
man who would have had a money power of twenty six rupees (now 
reduced to thirteen because mmts are closed) when be now takes a. 
rupee mto the market the parchaamg power of that rupee is further sbam 
by one balfi There was 00 reply to those things. The taapoing with 
the Indian currency was perfectly mtolermble 

He would say If they were gotng to do those things, then do tboD sp 
to the top notch, as Mr Webb propoies Let them difve Hkc gold dhU 
ms tn .^idu pell meU oot of lndi» into Eitrc^ 1:^ vast tnues of mooik- 
vertibte paper The result would be that move gold would came fatp 
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EiROpe, ud tb&n would 1>e 4 fiirtber me of pncet w &arope. Thee, if 
pocss 30 Indtt bad oot men, ererjrtiuQjf tiiat India exported would find 
boe a better market, and ber excbaoge and financial Rtualtoa would be 
ntfifutely easier The Chairman remarked that, tmt for the absnptkm of 
gold by India the rue of prices m the West would have been greater than 
It has been. That was not an argument that commended itself to laiA, in 
the light of history After some ^^700 000,000 of gold had coBoe fcotti 
Califcwnia and Australia, in the last century wages and prices rote in 
Borope but not very considerably and when surprise was expressed that 
die indation of prices here was not Tery much greats Michel Chevalier 
said that “ silver la the paiachote which has broken the fall of gold * A 
memorable explanation indeed I The fact was, that the whole silver 
currency of the Latin Union passed into the roeltmg pot, and was thrown 
pell-mell into India, That contraaion of our cunencies modified the 
tendency to the nse of prices here. I live m the hope that we shall see 
that condition restored, and that silver may again be the * parachute. 
India in the last thirceea years had drawn against her great trade balances 
fully 70 000 000 sterling in gold. If she had been flowed to draw her 
trade balances, as before 1893 in silver instead of gold she would have 
attracted the loose silver of the world into India she would have drawn, 
instead of a great mass of gold which she does not want and we want 
enormously some 800 million ounces of silver When we allow for die 
consumption by the silversmiths of the world in their business, the whole 
of the Silver that had been produced m the last eight years can be ear- 
marked aa having been cowed for token currencies by the rest of the 
worid, except some five million ounces Instead of five miUion ounces of 
surplus here, there would have been 800 million ounces flowing mto India. 

As be had previously said, the arnva! of the new gold of Australia and 
Cahfomia m Europe was of infinite value , it occasioned a very sunburst 
of prosperity— the Golden Age in the world 1 history Why therefore 
should not the same condition of things have resulted if sliver bad been 
permitted to flow into ^la after 1893? England had done an impardon 
able thing He agreed with every word of Mr Suudara Iyer ^who had 
wnttM a memorandum for the sitting Royal Coraimusioo which be would 
recoBBosend everyone to read) Mr I)er pointed out on the authority of 
the Indian btnka he represented before the Commission that in 100 per 
cent of transactions 75 per cent were effected by silver certificates, ao pee 
ceat by rupees, and 5 per cent, only of the transactions were in sovereigos, 
tt OBce melted down l^abrofis. In order that shroffs should have gold to 
tacit down for )£weUeTy they had tampered with the whole credit system of 
ladm, and they had handed over 300 000,00c of the p^^ople of India to be 
deopoded, through ruinous ratei of interest by the most unecrupuloua 
tttvers IS the world 

In GOodimoD be said that he would shortly hod the opportunity to put 
hif vtewa before the Associatioii, and if it were not posaible to find adequate 
w necfa e i for the present juggling with the Indian corrency he would, join 
Mn Webbk pvfnps re the tanks of the greeobackers 

Mb. Ai there is not much tune, I will hand m my paper id 

the A— o ci a ft otv that they mi^ be able to aee whai I intended to say I 
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JHD not quite io ayeemect with the genenil view of ^ quantity of moo^y 
theory, but it is too long a thing to go into now I will hand on thi» pftp®i 
and you will see what my views are On that subject. I fttn fully against the 
State Bank No doubt Mr Webb will naturally say that is because I have 
been an Exchange banker but that is not at all the reason 

Many of us probably think that Mr Webbs real for Indiaii interests 
oyerruDS the discretion which the case of India calls for It seems to me 
personally to be one that elicits the philosophic dictum of Captain Bunsby 
that the bearings of this observation lies in the application on iL 

Take the quantity of money theory which Mr Webb largely relies on to 
prove that the pnees of commodities owe their nse solely or principally to 
inflated volumes of money I will read you what John Stuart MiU one of 
Mr Webb s authonties, has wntten upon this subject 

The proposition which we have laid down respecting the dependence of 
general pnees upon the quantity of money m circulation must be under 
stood as applying only to a state of things m which money — that is gold or 
silver — 18 the exclusive instrument of exchange, and actually passes from 
band to hand at every purchase credit in any of its shapes being unknown 
When credit comes into play as a means of purchasing distinct from 
money in hand we shall hereafter find that the connection between prices 
and the amount of the circulating medium is much less direct and intimate 
and that such connection as does exist no longer admits of so simple a 
mode of expression That an increase of the quantity of money raises 
pnees, and a diminution ]ower» them is the most elementary proposition in 
the theory of currency and without it we should have no key to any of the 
others In any state of things, however except the simple and primitive 
one which we have supposed the proposition la only true, other things 
being the same and what chose other things are, which must be the same, 
we are not yet ready to pronounce. 

‘ For example it is habitually assumed that whenever there is a greater 
amount of money in the country or lo existence a nae of prices must 
necessanJy follow But this is by no means an inevitable consequence. La 
no commodity is it the quantity m existence but the quantity offered for 
sale that determines the value. Whatever may be the quantity of money 
In the country, only that part of it will affect prices which goes into the 
market of commodities, and is there actually exchanged agamst goods 
Whatever increases the amount of this portion of the money in the 
country tends to raise prices But money hoarded does not act on pneea 
Money kept in reserve by individuals to meet coatingeucies which do not 
occur does not act on prices The money in the coffers of the Bank, or 
retained as a reserve by pnvate bankers does not act on prices until 
drawn out, nor even then unless drawn out to be expended m commodities 
You must see how difficult it is to say what other influences bends that 
of money may not have affected prices how especially m India hoarding 
has dimiDished redundancy to rero how the enormous new issues of credit 
during the last few yeais for new enterpmes must to a large extmit have 
been temporarily we hope unproductive as they must always be pending 
development , how demand and supply has Gcparately affected the pnees 
of « 4 ch commodity finally how the production of gold notmthaunding 
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result (ar from ladictftmg • snarploi, impresses os with a fear Uut (bere 
IS barely enough to go round I qnite agree with Mr Webb that wh&t we 
do see IS mlStboii in tbe issue of credit, bat t tbmk it a correct to say that 
credit 13 more tbe product of prosperity than of gold Pnces, too hare, 1 
think, been raised as tbe result of prosperity rather than by tbe production 
of gold The increased cost of prodactioa of all commodities, incJuding 
gold, IS also a part of prospenty because it follows from a higher scale of 
wages which means that there is a fairer distnbution of wealth that profits 
are being shared by the poorer as well os by the ncher classes that coi^ 
sequently there is a wider demand for commodities, especially for those 
comprised m the necessanes of life The counteracting effect of wages on 
prices and pnces on wages may suggest the nightmare of a spiral staircase 
but that omits allowance for tbe reacting efiect of new issues These can 
only be stimulated by one object, to supply an increasing demand, and 
though there may be some delays and e^en failures, it may be taken that, aa 
a whole they do bring supply np to the demand and adjust pnces from an 
artificial to a natural level 

The pith of Mr W ebb s argument as I understand it is Give India 
a sound system of currency with open mints and let expedience and economy 
adjust themselves to it this they will more easily do under conditions m 
which simplicity and finality are substituted for artificiality and uncertainty 
It IS a brave argument, and one which we must all respect But — there is 
always a ‘ but — I think there is a prevailing preference to put expedience 
and economy first It is essentially a transition to be conducted on the 
principle of solvitur atrbulando 

I am rather surprised that Mr Webb while deprecating official manipu 
lation of the currency and exchange should support the proposal of a State 
Bank to manipulate the finance of trade If there is one thing more than 
another that is an article of faith throughout the Empire, it is the freedom of 
our banks from State interference State finance and bank finance ore two 
distmctly different things. They may for certain purposes be brought 
together but they cannot be worked together without destroying the 
mdividnahty of both The State is the trustee of tbe national funds, and 
Its duty is to trust nobody The banks are the centres of credit, and as 
such have to exploit trust to the fullest extent that opportunity and dis- 
cretion permit, in order to receive trust in return and then operatiooti, 
though they incidentally assist others to make profits are conceived with the 
object of making profits exclusively for themselves 

1 suppose everyone admits that the enormous progress which has been 
attendant on Free Trade is a strong argument m its favour not a final one, 
perhaps, but one which must make reformen hesitate m rushing to what 
they may consider a higher ideal 1 suggest to Mr Webb that seeing how 
greatly trade and prosperity have improved under the Indian Currency 
Reform scheme as conducted since 1899 there is at least good reason 
for allowing the sohntur ambulando principle to work out gradually and 
antomatacally 

Mjl Majok thoi^ht that Mi Frewen had rather made rport of Mr 
Webb f suggestion of what be termed greenbacks. He did not know 
bow fiuf Mr Webb had that forwkttl seiioasly or bow far he was 
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working to tbtt end but he Ttntnred to think Mi Webb bad cooa* TOty 
near to the truth, and he hoped before long Mr Freweo would come to 
realiie rt Mr Frewen had said that a& nnbacked paper currency would 
lead to inflation, but he had shown them that to>da 7 there was inflatioo 
ueder the present system It was true Mr Frewen was endeaTounng to 
get nd of that inflation by a diflerent method but if they could have a 
standard, and regulate the issues of currency the GoTernment, or the 
people of India, need not fear inflation when they accepted a purely paper 
currency baaed not on a precious metal, but on that which n at the back 
of all wealth — the food supply of the people — in such a way that you 
prevent, on an average of years the average pnee of the chief food gram 
from fluctuating In years of scarcity the pnee would nte and they 
would find that that would Scad to plenty because the rnerchants would be 
more interested in obtaining gram for the people than in obtaining manu 
lactiLres which the people could not buy 

Mr Webb was absolutely right in his main contention, but when he 
suggested that currency might be issued against canals he undoubtedly gave 
himself into Mr Frewen s hands, as you could not base your currency on 
railways or canals or anything of the kind If however they based it on 
the food supply m the way suggested so as to prevent the average pnee of 
food falling they would find that the Government would have to give to 
the nation (whatever nation it was) their canals and railways — ^all that 
would develop the country of India-^without cost to the uatiou and in 
fio doing they would be able to give the further issues of money which 
were absolutely esscnnal to the welfare of the people 

Mr E Benedict said that he wished to put m a word in favour of the 
much maligned Englishman in India he thought their Indian friends, 
instead of abusmg them all the time, should take luto consideration what 
they had done Speaking personally when in India he had employed a 
great number of natives in railway works, and made it possible for the 
produce of the land to go to ports and it had been said that the value of 
the crops raised alongside the canals in one year was sufficient to pay for 
Che whole capital cost of the canals aU over India. That fact alone 
showed the country has improved enormously Now in plentiful yean 
they could take their produce to the ports, and owing to the railways, they 
could get produce from other parts of the country where there was no 
acaraty at a reasonable cost 

The Lecturer who was received with applause, said Mr Chairman 
ladies and gentlemen 1 most first of all thank you for the very kindly way 
in which you have received my paper The lateness of the hour makee it 
quite impossible for me ta reply at length tu all the points raised especially 
as some of them refer to a period nearly a century back and run through 
all kinds of mattem from the prepianition of budgets the dispoasl of sur- 
pluses and deficus the supposed struggle between London and Anglo- 
Indian bankers, the much malignad Enghshman India 8 cootnbubon to 
the navy and other matters outude the scope of the paper that 1 haw 
iMd this afternoon , lo I will simply content myflelf by dr&vtsf atfeotKHi 
to ooe or two coutiasu. Mi ty«i tdis. ua that no one in Indn, wsiDti gold, 
biA ^ very last report of the Acco«iiCaat-Geaeral of the Bombay 
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dcocf (iFhkli I bokl m xay hand) iaforms the world that g<^d ii ciTcatatkg 
to the extent oC veiy many miUioos sterhsgt m Western and Northern 
India. That is one little discrepancy of fact Whidi is the correct itate- 
raent? Then Hr Fiewen told us that it was necessary to deluge India 
with nore silver whilst the ChaumaD has pointed out that if there was one 
dung more than another which it was essential to avoid, it was the coinage 
of more silver I I will leave these two divergent opinions to cancel one 
another, merely remarking that I believe the Chairman to be right There 
IS aDother point to which I should like to draw attention, and tbat is with 
regard to the Chairman s remark on the subject of a minti The Chau 
man would snpport a mint not so madi because it is necessary as for 
sentimental gronnds 1 want to adduce another argument In the 
Currency Report just issued by the Bombay Presidency appears this 
K^lence ‘ In the absence of a gold mint m India there u no alteniatiTe 
but to remit periodically light sov^eigns to England for coinage ” The 
Govemmenf of India paid last yeai to the P and O £1^,600 freight on 
bght sovereigns re shipped to England because there was no gold mint in 
lodia f That is more than the co^t of luamtaiaiog a gold mint m Bombay ' 
Those sovereigns might have been recoined in Bombay had there been a 
gold mint there so I would draw attention to the fact that there are 
Goatenal, etuthly practical advantages m addition to sentimectal reftsous 
why you should have the gold mint mechanism on the spot rather than pay 
height for bringing gold to London to be coined 

Then there is one last point Mr Iyer drew attention to the fimt that 
we ought to consider the great mass of the people That is the first con- 
sideration 1 had in my mind I have been trying throughout to suggest 
proposals for providing the most satisfactory monetary tools, and I thmk 
if he looks carefully at my paper he will find I have referred to tools for 
the poor people and to the agricultural banks by which these tools shall 
be placed at the disposal of the people Also I have suggested that 
Government might do worse than place some of its funds in the banks 
of the co-operative societies with the special object of helping the poorer 
classes 

On the subject of inconvertible notes time will not permit me to argue 
now The Chamnan suggebted that if he saw any of notes about he 
would be very careful about accepting them 1 thmk he would show great 
widdom , but 1 did not suggest notes, but notes of the Goveminent 
oi India, secured by Indian railways and canals If the Cbairman would 
not take Government notes of this character I think that I know someooe 
who would I I thank you, ladies and gentlemen, for granting me 50 patient 
a hearing 

On the motion of Sir Robert Fuitem, secozKied by Sir Lesbe Probyn, a 
very hearty vote of thanks was accorded to the Lecturer and to the ChaiF- 
Bun, and earned unammoosly 


If there had been a little more hpoe last night, I shcnld have hked to 
ukjhii Webb one question. 

Ht saya, more than cmcc^ that pap^ even if mconverttbk, ts a 
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Bcaentific form of cuircocy than even gold, and we have already got an 
increasiDgly popnlar paper currency m India, backed by funds that Beem 
to amount to about 90 miJIjon sterling to say nothing of the whole credit 
of the Govctnoacnt, and the many miUions it has invested in railwaj^ and 
imgauon etc Where then ib the need for an extravagant luxury like a 
gold cuirency and wh) should not notes for ten and five rupees aerve 
India as well as one pound notes serve canny Scotland? Perhaps he will 
kindly explain even now J B Pennington 

Mr Whbb writes The discussion of my paper wandered so very far 
from the points with which I was treating that no time was left for replying 
to one or two very important matters Mr Sundram Iyer altogether mis- 
understood the drift of my paper which was not written on behalf of 
Auglo-Indiau London or any other bankers but solely on behalf of the 
people of India, many of whom have for some tune been eagerly demand 
mg gold raonetary tools Mr Moreton Frewcn too spoke as though I 
wanted to inflate India s cuirency with inconvertible paper but I expressly 
pointed out that the present time was not at all suitable for the further 
issue of paper Already the world s currency is depreciating so rapidly 
that I strongly ob)ect to its further inflation by the issue of tons of un 
necessary silver coins m India — an objection that seems to me quite 
rational but which Mr Frewen stubbornly refuses to understand I have 
carefully re read the extract from John Stuart Mill to which Mr Murray 
has kindly drawn my attennon and I find myself in exact agreement with 
It No doubt the connection between the world 9 output of gold and the 
general purchasing power of money has never been more difficult to trace 
than at the present day but that it operates by way of the credit allowed 
to the public by bankere (largely on the strength of their metallic reserves) 
IS m my opinion unquestionable 

My reply to Mr Pennington s mquiry is 'vs follows 

1 The Indian paper currency is backed by the following 

In India- 

about 10 million pounds 
» *7 , 

) 7 

In London 

Gold com about 6 million pounda. 

Securities , 3 , 

plus the credit of the Government of India. 

2 A gold currency is not regarded as an * extravagant luxury by 
Australasia or South Africa, or Canada, or England although in one sense 
It 18 The use of a gold currency m India would (r) add very greatb to 
India s prestige and credit in the eyes of the cutsttk world (a) assure beyond 
all possible doubt or chance of mishap the stability of the rupee m relatioo 
to gold, and so (3) facilitate the movements of capital to and from India, 
(4) lower the rates of mtece&t, and (5) contribute to a mote rapid develop- 
i&efit of India s economic reaoQrce& 


Silver coin 
Gold com 
Securities 
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THE VERNACULARS IN INDIAN 
UNIVERSITIES 

By J D Anderson 

Those who are interested In Indian education seem to 
admit firstly, that much literary talent which might have 
gone to the improvement and progress of indigenous litera 
ture IS now lavished ( I do not say wasted ' ) on English 
writing and, secondly that the study of the vernaculars 
by Englishmen living in India is more neglected than it 
was m days when a man could hardly conduct his business 
or perform his official duties without at least a practical 
familianty with the tongue of the people I am not at all 
sure that this state of things, so far as it exists, is altogether 
an evil nor is it certain, even if the neglect of the 
vernaculars be admitted to be an evil that there are not 
abundant compensations There was a time when Latin 
was the language of learning ail over Europe It was 
necessanly a time when learning was the possession of a 
pnvileged few — of a class of pundits whose works were 
little known outside their exclusive circle But it was an 
international possession, and the foundations of the modem 
sciences and literatures were laid by men who were the 
pick of all European nations. It may be that India is now 
going through a similcir stage of intellectual development, 
and that English m India is performing the function which 
Latin performed in Europe till quite recent times It 
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implies a condition of intellectual anstocracy, and is painful 
to the feelings of those whose leanings in art, literature, 
science and education are democratic. 

There is so much to be said on both sides that 1 do not 
propose to suggest that the vemacuiars should be made the 
medium of University instruction in India. Indeed, there 
is no occasion for me to defend this thesis The thing has 
been done, once for all by Sir Theodore Monson in his 
address on the subject to the members of the London East 
and West Society I am not sure that I have had access 
to a full account of Sir Theodore Monson s paper, or of 
the subsequent discussion I rely on a necessardy ab 
breviated report published m the Indian Magazine for 
September But the report contains enough for my pur- 
pose I am not surprised to find that Sir Theodore s 
suggestion that a freer use of the vernaculars should be made 
in Indian Universities met with considerable opposition 
If the Indian Magazine is correctly informed only two of 
Sir Theodores hearers Mr S C Roy and Mr P K Ghose 
(both of them be it observed Bengalis) were in favour of 
the vernaculars as a medium for University instruction and 
University examinations 

W hat were the arguments on the other side ^ Mr P C 
Tarapore claimed that English should not be called a 
foreign language since it came from the same original 
stock (as the Aryan languages of India I presume) The 
fact that Sir Syad Ahmad and other leaders of Mussalman 
opinion in India did not know English was no proof that 
an Ignorance of English is an advantage. Look at H E 
the Aga Khan and the Right Hon Mr Amir All Mr Tara 
pore argued Their influence is not weakened their in- 
telligence is not blunted, by the fact that they have m 
English a second vernacular Not otherwise might a 
Buchanan defend the use of Latin m education I Let us 
cidrmt that there is much to be said for the plea 

Mr S Hussain raised a very practical objection to Sir 
Theodores proposition There are many vernaculars m 
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the area education^y contrcJled by Indian Universitia^ 
[1 fliay say m passing that the Calcutta University has 
to provide for the intellectual needs of peoples whose 
vernaculars are Bengali, Hindi Unya, Assamese, Khasia, 
Tibetan Burmese, and many minor languages ] 

Mr Mahomed Sadiq was suspicious, and I think, 
satrrical How was it that two or three generations ago 
Englishmen were forcing English on Indian schools and 
Universities and are now inclined to withdraw that boon^ 
Mr Mahomed Sadiq suggests 1 think that some political 
idea (probably quite absent from Sir Theodores mind) 
underlies the proposed use of the vernaculars m the 
Universities 

Mr Desai I note with much interest, ‘ described the 
vernaculars as dead languages the only living language,’ 
he said “amongst the educated classes is English 

Finally to finish the case for the defence of English 
Mr Coldstream was m favour of imparting the knowledge 
of the three Rs in the vernacular, but for higher studies 
English was essential ” and Mr Gandevia said that * if 
the suggestion of Sir Theodore Monson were put in force, 
the hands of progress in India would be set back a century * 

Evidently Sir Theodores audience with two exceptions 
was against him He succeeded that is, in eliciting the 
very valuable fact that educated Indians hold that the time 
has not come to make the vernaculars, or any of them the 
basis of higher education in India I am not going to ask 
members of the East India Association to reconsider a 
deasion so unhesitatingly adopted by the London East 
and West Society I will take it for granted that public 
opinion IS not npe, except possibly in Bengal for the use 
of the vernaculars as a medium of advanced instruction. 
The arguments by which that opinion is supported have 
much force, and, m any case, they can only be answered by 
persons more competent than myself, and can mdeed only 
be answered by Indian University men* So long as the 
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graduates of Indian Universities feel that higher education 
can only be imparted in English there the matter mxist 
rest India must be content to use English as Europe 
once used Latin. There will be gain as well as loss and 
it IS possible that the gam will be greater than the loss 
Those of us however who know Sir Theodore Monson 
will feel convinced that his plea for the vernaculars was 
based upon a disinterested desire for the spread of sound 
living in India for the democratizing of education for the 
introduction of some such popular system of intellectual 
training as we have in the Scotch Universities If he 
thought that the use of the vernaculars m Indian Uni 
versities would meet with the support of Indian graduates, 
he was no doubt, mistaken But that the vernaculars have 
suffered cannot be denied I cannot speak of other 
provinces but in Bengal at least many men who might 
have won high distinction as vernacular authors have been 
content to contribute to the groaning shelves of those who 
read English Such to take one instance only was my 
fnend the late Romesh Chandra Dutt who did indeed, 
write Bengali novels, but devoted the best of his remark 
able literary talent to wnting in English That is probably 
not a very serious evil There was a time when Europeans 
wrote admirably in Latin and thereby prepared a classical 
tradition which was not without its beneficial effect on the 
modem literatures of Europe The time has not yet come, 
perhaps for the critic to pronounce on the effect of English 
literature in providing modern subject matter and a new 
literary style for the vernaculars of India. But 1 may be 
permitted to say that much of the charm and emotional 
appeal of Ravmdranath Tagores work especially in prose 
IS due to the skill with which he has combined the traditional 
style of Bengali with a prose rhythm which is the result of 
many generations of literary expenment in Europe. In 
Bengal it may be doubted if the wnting of the vernaculars 
has really suffered from the cultivation of English Bengali 
has probably gained more than it has lost if we look 
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merely to the arts of literary expression We should all 
dislike a vernacular style which is merely and slavishly 
imitation of a foreign method of speech But if the best 
English models are used — as Cicero and Tacitus Virgil 
and Lucretius have been used by European writers — we 
need not complain Looked at from that point of view, 
there is something to be said for Mr Tarapores contention 
But that IS only to say that the vernaculars are rapidly 
growing more fitted for the highest educational uses In 
Bengal the development of the vernacular tor such purposes 
IS being deliberately and systematically practised There 
IS much to be said for Mr Coldstream s contention that the 
vernaculars (or many of them at least) are not yet fitted for 
the use of university lecturers and examiners There are 
two reasons for this Some vernaculars in the first place 
are deficient in the vocabulary of science and art and litera 
ture Secondly the linguistic history, the etymology the 
historical grammar of most \ernaculars have not been 
systematically studied except by European pioneers whose 
tentative excursions into a difficult field are probably little 
known to indigenous But this is not the case m 
Bengal In Calcutta there exists an admirable society, the 
Vdngiya Sahitya Parisat whose president is the venerable 
Pandit Kara Prasad Sastn This society has been working 
for some years at the history and etymology of Bengali It 
has, notably prepared vocabularies providing vernacular 
translations (mostly taken from the Sanskrit) for the 
scientific phraseology of Europe which as we all know is 
mostly taken from Greek. Much remains to be done 
doubtless and Messrs P C Roy and P K Ghose were 
perhaps rash in thinking that Bengali is now sufficiently 
copious and pliant and expressive to take the place of 
English as a vehicle of culture and instruction But a 
very important banning has been made, L only regret 
that the admirable Patnka published by the society, is so 
little known m Europe (it is probably better known in Pans 
than /n London ) I regret too that the Patnka does not, 
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so far, admit contributions in English, and heoce does not 
procure the help and criticism of European scholars. If we 
admit that English is playing the part m India which Latin 
once played in Europe English has this advantage over 
Latin that it is still a living and a growing language, and 
India should avail itself of the services of living Europeans 
who are interested m the \emaculars But this is a 
digression and one on which I do not wish to dwell 

In Bengal, then, indigenous scholars are deliberately 
endeavounng to make the local language a fit vehicle for 
e\ery literary purpose whether of instruction or art of 
delight or profit But this is being done chiefly by an 
association of enlightened amateurs What part is the 
Calcutta University taking in the matter The present 
learned Vice Chancellor Sir ^sutosh Mukharji, has had 
the courage and enlightenment to employ my fnend Mr 
Dmesh Chandra Sen, to deliver a course of lectures which 
have recently been published in the form of an admirable 
History ot Bengali Language and Literature. Mr Sen 
IS now employed in preparing an annotated Anthology of 
medieval Bengali poetry Sir Asutosh however is (I gneve 
to say) about to resign his post as the mouthpiece and head 
of his University, and it is possible (and I fear probable) 
that his generous initiative m favour of his native ^>eech 
may not be continued by his successors I am told that 
the Senate is already doubtful as to the advantage erf 
vernacular studies and is inclined to grudge money ^)ent 
on their prosecution This is obviously a matter as to 
which I cannot express any opinion It would be pre- 
sumptuous for us over here to discuss a maittcr on which 
the leading authonties in Bengal have still a divided mind. 
My object is merely to point out that the Calcutta University 
has already done something for the vernaculars Its attitude 
15 certainly not one of blind obstructiveness. Its didiculties, 
hke that of all Universiues except perhaps those of America, 
are prob^ly due to a lack of funds Teaching— good 
teaiching — is an expensive luxury, and the vernaculars may, 
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for A time, have to take a hack place simply because other 
thmgs are more necessary at the present time 

1 have been a long time in coming to my own personal 
contribution, very diffidently offered to the question of the 
vernaculars in the Universities Observe that i do not 
urge that the vernaculars should be used for University 
lectures or examinations. The opposition is still much too 
strong and is supported by arguments to which we all 
whatever our p^^ ate opinions may be m ust giv e a respectful 
hearing But I wish to draw attention to the fact that m 
the Calcutta University (and I suppose the same is true 
of other Indian Universities) it is not possible for an under 
graduate to obtain a degree for knowledge however complete 
and scholarly of his native language and literature Nor is 
It possible, so far as I know for a foreigner an Englishman 
for instance, to apply to the Calcutta University for a degree 
Of even a diploma, as a reward for proficiency m Bengali 
Now it IS obvious that some subjects are not suited for a 
degree examination because thev have not been sufficiently 
worked up to form the subject of academical stud) I do 
not say that a knowledge of the vernacular is quite useless 
to an undergraduate of the Calcutta University In the 
matriculation examination there is a paper on Vernacular 
Composition m the preparation for which candidates are 
adv ised to study the works of seJected contempQra.ry authors 
as models of style. So in the intermediate examination 
there are (<z) a paper requiring translations from English , 
(^) vernacular questions on composition (t) an essay in the 
vernacular But this is a test of literary capacity merely 
and IS not a severe trial of a candidate s knowledge of his 
mother tongue. In the B A examination there is a paper 
on * Vernacular Composition,’ but it is expressly stipulated 
that ‘ fitisitons shall net be set on the history of the vemamlar 
and its literature ” 

1 do not for a moment suggest that a knowledge of any 
Indian vernacular should be made compulsory But surely 
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those who wish it should be permitted to submit themselves 
for examination m honours in at least such vernaculars as 
Hindi Bengali, and Marathi What I would suggest 
would be something like Sections A and B of the Modem 
Language Tnpos at Cambridge which deal respectively with 
English language and literature between i 500 and the 
present time and English language and literature before 
that date At Cambridge a man may get an honours 
degree by showing adequate proficiency m both these 
subjects of study or in one of them combined with 
(i) modern French (2) old French (3) modern German 
or (4) old German Has not the time come when not only 
Indians but foreigners in Indian Universities might be 
allowed to study the vernaculars m some such fashion ? 
I admit that there are difficulties in the way It may be 
urged that the mass of learning at present accumulated 
IS not sufficient to supply an adequate test of industry and 
scholarship No one wishes to make Indian academic 
testa too easy For my part I believe that in Bengali at 
least It would be possible to set papers as difficult as those 
which are set in the Modern Language Tnpos at Cam- 
bndge But I may be mistaken The matter is, at all 
events one which might be discussed by the competent 
authonties in India, The examination m the vernacular 
might be combined with tests of the candidate s knowledge 
of Sansknt or Prakrit, or of cognate modem languages 
a knowledge of whose history might throw light on the 
history and etymology of the vernacular taken up But 
these are obviouslv details which must be left to experts. 

I have mentioned the case of foreign students, and I had 
especially m my mind the case of those members of the 
Civil Service (rarer I am told, every year) who prepare 
themselves for the existing high proficiency examinations 
and the degree of honour The obtammg of these is 
rewarded by prizes of Rs i,coo and Rs. 2,000 respectively 
Owing to the fall m value of the rupee and of the growing 
expense of tuition, these rewards are not in themselves very 
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tempting mcrteroents to the severe labour mvoWed ui 
rea<£i:^ for the Government examinations. Passing these 
examinations has never, I think, been considered as a 
means of obtaining official advancemeoL There have been 
times when men who indulged in linguistic studies were 
held to be wasting time which should have been wholly 
given to administrative duties Here again there is much 
to be said on both sides I do not think that linguistic 
proficiency should be considered as a necessary proof of 
administrative ability Many excellent officers are not 
good linguists, and it must be admitted that good linguists 
are not always either useful or even industrious officials 
But if a man has a taste for the languages of India, surely 
he should be encouraged to study them and to associate 
with those Indian scholars who are building up the materials 
for a science of Indian philology Could not arrangements 
be made wherebyofficials might take degrees in honours at 
the Universities ? Most of our officials nowadays are 
distinguished graduates of Universities affiliated to the 
Indian Universities The degrees might be conferred not 
only as a result of exammations, which are apt to deal with 
the mint and anise and cummin of linguistics, with grammar 
in Its more pedantic forms, such as rules as to sandhts and 
samilsas Degrees m honours might be given for theses 
based on research. I suppose no one will deny that the 
Indian vernaculars present opportunities for much patient 
research. Such conscientious investigators as Mr Dmesh 
Chandra Sen could no doubt suggest a dozen branches of 
inquiry in which a man trained in the latest European 
methods could be of inhnite service to vernacular scholars 
I have been tempted to go into detail to suggest various 
subjects of study But my present purpose is merely to 
provide material for kindly but candid discussion My 
sympathies are with Sir Theodore Monson when he urges 
that the vernaculars are neglected, and should not be 
neglected. Most Englishmen who read have realized that, 
in Ravmdranadi Tagore, Bengal possesses a literary artist 
voi.. L H 
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of the very first rank His command of hu veroaciidar 
not been dimini^ed but probably strengthened^ by 
acquaintance with the literatures of Europe. But even i{ 
we admit (what he himself wcndd indignantly disclaim) that 
he iS the unquesQooed and unapproachable chief of Bengali 
letters we do not advise Englishmen to n^lect English 
literature because (for all that Mr Bernard Shaw says) 
Shakespeare is in a sense, unique, and Milton and Dryden 
Wordsworth and Tennyson are the dtt Mt7u>res of our 
literary Olympus Even if we admit that the vernaculars 
are not yet a fitting medium for academical instruction even 
if we must allow that the study of the vernaculars should 
not be made compulsory still we ought to encourage those 
who are learned in the modern languages and modern 
literatures of India whether they be Indians or foreigners 
If I may cite an instance, I should like to mention (with 
apologies for taking a liberty which he may resent) the 
case of my fnend M Jules Bloch who has for some years 
been engaged m a comparative and historical study of the 
languages of the Deccan His work should, I think, be 
known to and encouraged by Indian Universities if only as 
a contribution to the body of learning which may some day 
form the subject of the academical studies of Indian under 
graduates I plead for a recognition of the value of 
vernacular studies Their use as a medium of instruction 
is a comparatively small matter which will come of itself in 
due time if the need arises. What seems wanted now is 
the admission that the study of the vernaculars may justly 
be regarded as a branch of learning as important in its way 
as mathematics or classics or history or economics, or 
engineering or mining, or commerce Not all vernaculars, 
of course can be promoted to this high dignity But those 
which have a fairly ancient and copious literature — those 
which can be used as Ravindranatb Tagore uses Bengali 
as a means of artistic and emotional expression, should be 
regarded as fit subjects for academical study and therefore 
as worthy to be rew^ded by the highest academical hoaours 
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Thm are fiumy fodtan laagoages wfafcb bave sK^vanced hr 
beyofid the three R’s, and caa bold tbctr own widt the 
classic^ tongues o£ India and Europe. Tins fact, at irat, 
might be fitly reoognited by the Universities of India. If 
Calcutta or Allahabad^ Madras or Bombay, develops a 
living and vigorous school of the modem language of 
India, such a school will be of infinite service to the growing 
band of Europeans led by Sir George Gnerson and Dr 
Hoernle,whoare making a serious study of the vernaculars 
of India, not merdy as a vehicle of instruction, not merely 
even, as literary languages but as a most important subject 
in the scientific investigation of the speech of mankind Sir 
George Gnereon’s masterly Linguistic Survey of India is a 
remarkable feat for one man to ha\e conceived and exe 
cuted It IS an even greater feat than Dr Johnsons 
famous Dictionary, more laborious and requiring greater 
powers of co ordination research, comparison arrangement 
Sir George Gnerson s labours have won the recognition of 
European Universities Surely the time has come when 
the Universities of India, and especially the Calcutta 
University should recognize and reward the study of the 
modem languages of India, their ongms and growth and 
the materials they supply for the investigations of the 
historians of language the comparative grammarians, and 
philologists generally 

Finally let me say that, m spite of the absence of 
academical encouragement, much valuable work has already 
been done by students of the vernaculars In Bezigali 
alone, to say nothing of the excellent publications of the 
Vangiya S^itya Pari^ad, there are many admirable works 
on grammar and philology Such are Mr Ravindranath 
Tagore*s suggestive and interesting Sabda iaitwa^ and 
Mahamahopadh&y Prasanna Chandra VidySu^tnas SahUyu^ 
Proves and Mr Durg5 Chandra Sanyal s Bhdsa VtjHany 
and several scattered philological essays by my old friend, 
Mr Vfreswar Sen RayYatmdra nath Chaudhun,tbe amiable 
Secretary of the Vangiya Sahitya Pan^ad, tells me that. 
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"‘m order to make Western scholars acquainted with 
work the Pan^ad has been doing during the last twenty 
years it has been decided to publish a copy and ^ index — 
in English and in Bengali — of the first twenty volumes of 
the Journal Here is an excellent a patriotic work, which 
might well have the recognition and support of the Uni- 
versity and, perhaps even of Government 1 might give 
many more details to show that one at least of the Indian 
vernaculars is not being neglected. I only mention these 
matters in order to show that, if the time has not yet arnved 
for the use of Bengali as a medium of University teaching 
It does seem that the great University of Calcutta might 
now recognue vernacular scholarship and might confer its 
degrees on those who are willing to further the cause of 
vernacular learning bj devoting their lives to its service 
The standard set should be very high , the degree, if a 
degree in the vernaculars should be granted should be 
difficult of attainment The examiners should include men 
who have some knowledge of philological study in Europe 
the learning demanded of candidates should be more sub- 
stantial and scientific than the erudition (excellent m its 
way) of the old fashioned £nru nuika^ay and pandxt But 
the time does seem to have arnved when the Universities 
of India might recognize that the vernaculars can provide 
the materials for scholarly study Even in the case of the 
more backward vernaculars, those which do not yet possess 
a large vocabulary and a nch literature, there is much to 
be achieved by close and comparative study Most 
of us know if only by report, of the extraordinary results 
obtained by Pater Schmidt of Vienna through his study 
of the Mon Annam family of languages. Among the 
alumni of the Calcutta University are many Khasias, 
speakers of the roost developed branch of this now famous 
group of speeches. I have purposely refrained from men- 
tioning anthropology as a study cognate to that of modem 
languages, but I cannot conclude without mentioning that 
» least one laborious work on ethnology has already been 
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publtsfaed m Beogali — Mr Satt^ Cb&ndra Ghoses study 
of the Ckdkm^y a race of mixed Bengali and Aracaoese 
origin This forms the twenty fourth vohune of the 
Granikavalt of the Pan^ad If there are any Bengali 
gentlemen present, they will no doubt point out omissjons 
in my very rough enumeration of the work done m then* 
vernacular 1 hope that in that case, they will support 
my contention that vernacular learning should receive 
academical recognition It should not be alienated from 
European studies On the contrary, it should be regarded 
as a contribution to the disinterested work already performed 
in India and Europe, But the Universities of India should 
take a part in encouraging and directing vernacular studies 


DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 

At a meeting of the East India Auoaatioa held at a r Cromwell Road, 
South Ken&ingtoci, on Tuesday November s 8 , 1913 a paper entitled 
' The Vernaculars m Indian Universities was read by Mr James 
Drummond Anderson i c,s (retired). Sir Lancelot Hare kcsi,clb 
(late Lieutenant-GoTernor of East Bengal and Assam) occupied tbe chair 
and the following ladies and gentlemen amongst others were pretent 
Miria Abbas \liBaig,csi Mr C E Buckland, c i e Lady EUiott Mrs 
Luttman Johnson Mrs ViUien Stuart, Mr H K Hams Mr H R Cook 
Mr J B Pennington Mr R F CtuBholm Mr W Coldstream, Mr J S 
Dbanjibboy Mr $ A Sami, Mr R. Sewell Mrs. Haigh Mr J Behesnilian 
Mr J N Sahai Mr \V Stunner Mr N B Nagarkar, Thakui Shri Jeasraj 
smghji Seesodia Mr Sundara Raja Mr A Bruce Joy R Ujt Mr Duncan 
Iirme, Mr Shah Naimatallah, Mr A O Koreishi, Mr and Mrs. F G 
Wiglcy, Mr K. E Venkataraman, Mr Chum Lai, Mr F W Buber, Dr 
Bhabba, Mr M, A. Azim Mr A Rossell, Mr M. N Ksul, Mr and Mrs. 
Roland Maitland Mr R. F J Maitland Mr M M Gandevia, Mr £ 
Haggard, Miss Lambert, Mias Gertrude Roberts, Mn. White, Mrs. Moody 
Mrs. BnggB, Mrs. Grey Mr F H. Brown, Mrs. Frank Elbott, Mr A. H 
Beavan, Mr B B Hams, and Dr John Pollen, ci L 

The Secrstert Ladies and gentlemen, on tfau occasion we are gathered 
together m a hotoely fashion under this roof by the kind permtmoo of the 
HovSebold Committee to whom Vre are very grateful the kiadnca they 
have shown to yhl 

The CHAHUfAiv llae subject crar lecturer n goang to speak about to*diy 
u tbe qQcaboo of ^poamoo tbe reniacttlv langugei iboald take m tbe 
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ciunculuBi m India. The sob^ect, I think if a very Uaportaok 
oacf and 1 am quite sure we shall hear fri^ Mr Anderson soescthiajg^ 
which will give us cause for senoua coonderation, and will, 1 hope lead 
b> a very useful discussion afterwards. Mr Andcrscm brings to this subject 
a very great knowledge of one of the veraacnlar languages of India — the 
Bengali — and be also has a great deal of eiqienence of the inner working 
of the Universities, which he has carefully studied I therefore anticipate 
that the discussion to day will be of extreme interest 1 have maeh 
pleasnre in calling upon him 

The Lbcfukkr Ladies and gentlemen before I begin readmg my paper 
wiU you allow me to make one or two very brief personal explanations 
In the first place, 1 am a little deaf and so I may not bear all the com 
meets you may make If 1 seem not to have answered any cnticisms 
please do not think it is from want of courtesy or from want of compre 
hension you will underetand it will be because I shall not have heard 
them The other comment is that I feel that in reading this paper 1 am 
perhaps, deahng with a subject which is a little beyond me the subject 
was suggested to me by friends in India, gentlemen who are interested in 
University problems, who desired to have the advice of members of our 
Association and it was with their help and encouragement that I ventored 
to wnie what I am now going to read to you {Hear hear ) 

The lecture was then read and received with applause 

The Chairman Ladies and gentlemen I do not know that I can add 
anything very much which will be useful There is one question 1 noticed 
which the lecturer carefully kept away from, and that is, What is likely to 
be the effect of the proposals pat forward by Mr Anderson on the develop- 
ment of the venaculai languages. There are a good many people who 
wiU say that a language like Topsy should grow it should not be dnven 
m this direction, or in that direction Very ofren, I am afraid, the scholaia 
thtnk that they should decide in what direcbon a language should move. 
There is no quesdon that when the enormous populations which now use 
the vemaculara come to be educated, and to be taught to read and to 
write a hteramre will grow up to supply the demand whidi they will make 
1 thmk, for instance the popnlatton m Bengal who use the Beogah ver 
oacular is something like 40 000 000 and when they want books or 
material for their literature they will get them Exactly what the bterature 
will be It IE exceedingly difficult to say but perhaps there will be many — 
I do not take the line myself but I put it forward as a suggesUon — who 
think that the scholan will not do a very great deal in deciding the line 
00 which the vernaculars should develop The dixeclion the vemaculan 
are likely to take nnder that infiuecce will be, 1 am sure, the adopboo 
of a lot of terms for which the common man have no use whatever, 
and I expect you wiU find that the popular writers will be the men who 
wiQ avoid those terms, and that tbe real development of the vemacoUr 
hterature wiU run away from the University teacher StUl, I think tVt 
d)e Univeraty should teach the Temtoilars, which should find a place » 
tbc Untvertity cumcnltun. 

Ma DvtrcjLif Irvdte aaid that be laboured onder an lohnl difficHfty 
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of •oiae-ttAgiiitiMle. Wbeo be seed tbe ptper be vu atrack faythe mof 
tlie vranl * ran»colcn» u 4 be woald bare liked lometbing m tbe sb>})e 
of a de&utioQ of that word from tbe lecturer He gathered from tbe ate 
be bad made of the word "tadt^oooB that be meant the apokea dialectt 
(whtcb were ver; numerouB) in use in India. He himself used to be able 
to speak Tamil with considerable flaency and be knew enough to be able 
to do hu bttuneM when be happened to be where no other <)iaiect wag 
spoken. He fuUy agreed with one of the speakers quoted by the lecturer 
that the use of the three R s in the vemaculais would be extremely usehil » 
every natire boy or girl aboald certamly be able to read and write their 
own spoken language) but when it came to anything that could be profit 
ably used in the cumculuTn of the Universities he fell face to lace with 
a difficulty and that was that personally be was not aware of tbe existence 
of anything that could be stnctly called vernacular literature at least 10 
any of those dialects which he knew He knew nothing of the dialects of 
the rest of India but so far as his small expenence went when they came 
to anything beyond the bttle story books in Tamil which were very useful 
to teach boys and girls in school the more literary wntingg were in 
poetry almost entirely Saaeknt which could not be called vernacular” 
literature at all He had never coroe across anything worth calling classical 
literature which could be profitably taught in the Universities in any of the 
dialects with which he was acquainted He had therefore some difficulty 
m seeing what use there would be m making students at the Universities 
carry on their studies in the vernacular certamly in Madras to which he 
confined himself If he might suggest an amended title for the lecture it 
would be ' Bengali m the Calcutta University If the lecturer intended 
to extend his theory to the Madras vernaculars as a meaps of University 
education he was at a loss to know where the literature and books would 
come from possibly some of the present day pimdita were writing essays, 
eta m the vernacular but that was hardly appropriate for University 
education Surely the student m tbe University wanted something that 
had been written before his day Turning to the merely practical side, he 
had sat on the Bench in India for a good many years and had come 
across a few old fiishioned Vakils who knew nothing of English or any 
language except their own vernacular and as a result they were under 
a very great disabihty, there was not a single commentary in the vernacular 
and beyond tbe text of their law-books, which they knew probably as well 
or better than he did they were hopelesaly at tea when anyone produced 
any authority in tbe shape of a commentary or a decision against them 
Of course be did not say that that in itself was a sufficient reason for 
exdudiiig vemacidars from the Universities 
Thakia Sh»i jBssRAjsiHt^aji SKESODtA Editor of tbe Rajput Htrali 
sard that he had nothing to auy against tbe ji^per When he had notice of 
the paper be thought somehow or other it wcmld be m opposition to Ae 
p^ular s»baeat re India that loatcad of English tbe ivraaoukrs ehoald 
be taken, bwt ate leadmg the paper be i^reed with the lecturer la evwy 
swrt io wt he |at forward. At the same tiouv he wished to bear him oat 
thift kbft- vcrDfeealan were oaly to be the aecoadanrjuid not the pninary 
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ToeuM. Jaft la the ume wiy u Latia faid beta tiie pramy oelM of 
makiDg the En^h language irtitt it is to<lay, to at die present taoaieot 
the Temaculars should be utilised id tbe sam^ vajr, tod English shooU be 
the medium ibr the higher edacatioa n the Pair^t m . The It^ speaker 
had just said there was no literatore m tbe venutcnlars but although fae 
was not very well acquainted with the Sooth he thought there was a good 
deal of verriacular hteratnre and he did not thu^ it was aU wntten in 
Sanskrit Tamil bad a vast literatore of its own, and waa the only language 
outside tbe Sansknt group As for the reference to the techurcal tenns 
which might be used lo the higher scientific works, just as ui English they 
bad the asaistaoce of Greek and Latin m coimi^ words to suit the occasion 
be supposed they would be able also to com words suitable for thdr 
technical terms. As an instance the late Raja of Jaipur had Napier s 
logarithms translated into Sansknt and then into Hindi and as the lecturer 
bad pointed out there were a good many scientific works in Sansknt and 
he supposed they could develop them He was glad to knpw that for die 
future Indians might be able to know tbeir own vemaculara much better 
than they did at the present time 

Mr M M Gandbvia said that they would all agree they bad listened 
to a very thoughtful address and one which was not likely to raise much 
cntiiCism It was noticeable to observe that tbe lecturer said he did not 
for a moment suggest that a knowledge of the vernaculars should be made 
compulsory He felt that m that respect he was right, and that if it was 
made voluntary there was greet scope for the cuhivadon of the vernaculars 
He bad little experience of the other Universities, but he knew a little of 
Bombay where he believed about a decade ago they made a change m tbe 
University curriculum and that waa that the vernaculars of the Province 
should be introduced for the M A. examination, and he believed those 
who wanted to culhvate the language could take advantage of the instruc 
bon that was given The lecturer had observed that among the civilians 
there not mpch scope for the cultivation of the vernacular languages 
owing to tbe £all in the value of the rupee and that the reward was not 
a sufficient temptation to avilians to cultivate the vemacalars He would 
not quarrel with tbe reward of Rs. t ooo or R& a ooo but he tbonght 
there should be a voluntary element m rt, and then he believed those 
avihans who hod a special hkiog for a language would, irrespective of the 
reward, make it their own, and later possibly publish standard works in 
that language, as many British civilians had done. He had a reooUectioD 
that at some stage the lecturer suggested that too much importance was 
paid to the study of English, with the result that tbe vemaculart were 
neglected and undeveloped He did not agree with him, and bu know 
ledge of the Bombay Province supported him to the view that m apite 
of the instructioD bang given m English, the veraacultn were very wdl 
cultivated and studied by Indian scholars. As as instance he would 
to quote Professor Ra3Tad^ of Poona, who was a gout scholar of hi^ovy 
who, although he had a great fawwlod^ of En^h imd bad a KJy fKii* 
pcB in English, still prefened to write bis cHigural works in fam on 
’IsAgnage. Secb instances could o^y be iwMpfaed, and they isoaM 
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lead tp flbov t)i«t tiwogb Eojihali wi« ftedwd by nort people a lodo, 
jt hftd not m Moy w»x detenomted the vebe of the venuicoUn, nor tud it 
iQ any way kiQed tb« ctndy oi them. (Hea^ hear ) 

Ma. R. SsvKLL apoke cbortly <m the subject of Tamil literature. He 
mid that, such as U was that hten^ure was very anoentt and that little 
was known of anything that could be called medieval Tamil hterature 
The known anacnt works dated from pabaps the to the eighth 
oentuiy A.D or thereahoota, and theot with the exception of one or two 
astronomical works of the thirteenth century nothing that can be classed 
as literature is known tiU modem times. The language of the anoeot 
works is totally difierent from modem Tamil — as difi'erent as Anglo-Saxon 
IB from modem English — lo that, except as an mteresting study, thm is 
nothing to induce the modern Tamilian to take up the subject But from 
the antiquarun and especially from the histories! point of view, no doubt 
Che study of the vernaculars aU over India ought to be encouraged The 
Universities should certaiafy do all in their power to increase amongst the 
people of India the knowledge of their country s history and a knowledge 
of the ancient languages and tbeir growth is indispenaable to this end. 
The paleography of the written cbaraclera should be taught so that people 
may be able to rake an interest in the immense number of historical m 
scnptions which exist, especially m Southern India. But it must be 
distinctly Tcmerobered that such a coarse of study would be academic 
and scholastic, it would not be eetered on by the ordinary Indian student 
who has to make his way m a practical and utilitarian world 

Mr Cuishoui said he had not the faintest inteutioo of measuring 
Bwords with the learned lecturer or with any of those who had spoken so 
admirably on the subject under discuuion he simply looked at it from 
the point of view of the man m the street — the commonsense poiQt of 
view When he was in India he commenced his service in Bengal and 
be was at once sent out mto the district without knowing a word of the 
language and in going about he saw the way m which children acquired 
a knowledge of the vernacular Many present would probably know the 
method of learning the alphabet. A space was cleared m the village und 
spread over it, and the pundit wrote the letters id a circle, and ail the 
children sat round and rocked themselves, squatting, from one letter to 
the other tracing each with their fingere, and shoutuig out “Bhoiaka 
bboieka, bbofdrigek’' (the names of the letten) and the noise went on 
all round the circle ell speaking at once That was bemg done by 
thousaoda, even miUioos of children — it was an actual foxce— and they 
might as well pot then- bocks against a locomotive engine and try and stop 
It from starting as attempt to coerce so vast an edocationa] force He 
looked upon English m India m much the same way as he did upoo katm 
of the Renausance poiod in England It was the clauiral language of 
the tun^ biu, as tune moved on, it would be displaced by the veniiculats 
aa certainly aa Latu) had beco displaced m England by Engbsb. (Hear 
bear) 

Ka. Abbas Ah Bam ntd that lui lapiestioDa mxt ccofined to what 
be bad band ks dm egona of the ditnaainn, as be was not preseot when 
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ti>e paper wtt read, a»i had no exact tdeat of ita conteota. He befietred 
the queftioQ waa bctwcej the menta of Eogltah and Ac Indian ramicT^ara 
ag the media of mstruenoo in the pnioary aiuT the higher stages of edoca 
tioQ References were made to die time wbeo Latm waa die language of 
leaming in this country and indeed all over Europe, and Mr Chisbofaa 
thought that English was likely to he di^laced m l&dia by the vemacolara 
of the coantiy as Latm bad been in Ei}gland4 With all deference he 
would venture to renund Mr Chisholm of one dcimnant factor m the 
situation The ascendancy of Latin waned in Europe with the dedioe 
and fall of the Roman power English would share a similar Cate if the 
Bntish ceased to be the ruling power m India — which God forbid 
Under Moghul rule Peraian was the language understood from <»e end of 
India to the other and all the principal elements of society made Persian 
a subject of special study The same thmg was happening in regard 
to Eaghsh m India to<lay Many of the less known of the 378 Indian 
vernaculars were without any literature and even without a script. There 
was a distinct tendency id recent years, as the result of expanding mter 
commumcatiOD and increasing education for the more important 
vernaculars to absorb those spoken by minorities The greater Indun 
vernacuiars such as Urdu and Bengali would survive and contmue 
to develop, but only as the media of pnmary and secondary education 
For instruction in the higher sciences arts, and philosophy a more 
efficient medium like the English language with a rich and copious 
vocabulary and a vigorous literature was essential To utilize the Indian 
vernaculars for University education would be as absurd as making Welsh 
Of Erse the cbaunels of instnictioo at the English Umversmes. 

Mil Coldstream taid he was m the same position as the last speaker , 
he had not heard the paper read, but he had gathered the gist of it from 
what be had heard m the discussion and he agreed with the last speaker 
that some of the vernaculars of India, such as Urdu, and Bengali, 
and possibly Hindi might be included in the subjects of a University 
course. He did not think they had now, or would ever have 10 those 
languages so far as bis knowledge extended a literature which would 
enable them to carry on in them the higher education of India English, 
had been in the field so long and was a matured language. But at the 
same time he heartily sympathized with the aspirations of those who 
were endeavounng to promote the learning of those grand vernaculars, 
Bengali and Urdu, which were still growing languages. There was 
already a great deal of excellent literature in them and he would not like 
to see them neglected he certainly thought that they might be raised to 
the rank of University study 

Hie Lecturer, m replymg to the ducuasion said Ladies and gentle- 
men 1 am very pleased and proud to have succeeded m giving nse to to 
interesting and admirable a dncnssiou. I did not hope to have evoked 
anythuig like so important a djscussnra, and 1 am very much ol^iged to 
you for having taken so much interest in the subject 1 have hstened to 
tvtry word that has been said with the greatest posaUe lalens^ but 1 do 
Mt mih to enlarge agab on the stib^ of my paper 1 by 
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It ti & dd&cah nbject and there is a great deal to be Bud on both ardei, 
as U oaoifest from what we have heard this evening 1 am afraid I am 
retpomible for bnoging Latin into the matter We have been toid that 
Enghih depoids 00 the cootmuance of tbe English rate and differs from 
ladu to that respect, but please remember that Latin is not fit dead 
(Hear hear) It has left its traces, and certainly the French people 
would be very angry if you told them they were not a Latin people. Of 
course, there is no doubt as to tbe extent English ta saturating and 
penetrating tbe modern languages of India I am bold enough to say 
now after what we have heard to-day that part of Mr Ravindranath 
Tagore t wonderful achievement » undoobtedly dne to the knowledge be 
has of English literature it has aftected his imagination and hu stvle, and 
made Bengali in his hands an mstroment of much greater literary power 
than It would have been if he had not known English 

In conclusion 1 have only to thank you ladies and gentlemen, for the 
kindness you have shown to me this evening, and for the valuable and 
interesting remarks to which I hare had the pleasure of hstening (Hear 
hear and applause ) 

Tbe Secretary in proposing a vote of thanks to the Lecturer and 
Chairman &aid he wished to express the gratitude of the Association for 
the treat they bad had Mr Anderson was a very modest man, and he 
himself hardly recognized the great power he possessed for good over 
India, both young cod old in the discussion the word dulect had 
been used as if it were the equivalent of language he need hardly 
explain that that was not so — the two were quite distinct terms He 
thought the Lecturer was nght m urging that they should have vernacular 
Ghana in the University In his own dear old country they intend^ 
oltiroately to revive the Erse language, very much m the way it had been 
mentioned they migbt deal with some of the languages of Southern India i 
The lecturer had dwelt m bis reply upon the wonderful power that Latm 
still was m the languages of the world Well after all, English was only 
a modified Latin In tbe course of his duties connected with a world wide 
movement he had to study closely the root words of the civilized races of 
the world and it wus positively wonderful how many words in alt the 
languages could be traced to what appeared to be a Latin or Roman 
source. He sometimeB fancied as a result of his researches, that tbe 
Latin races could not have been the original races in that part of the 
world from which they afterwards controlled a great Empire He thought 
they must have pressed the indigenous tnbes out of Italy and those parts 
and dnvea them further North and West and that these tribes were now 
ooly ;uit coming into their own again There must be some truth in this 
theocj because the root words (or the stem words, for no one had got to 
tbe roots yet) of ovilued Europe (and be might say of Arabia, Babyloma 
a&d of Egypt) were so cloidy connected with words that were so generally 
supposed to of Latin ongia 

Mb. PtinfiwsTON seconded the vote of thanks, tod tbe Churenan 
9ttably readied. Tbe meeting then terminated 
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OUR REVIEW OF BOOKS 


SOME RECENT BOOKS ON THE FAR EAST 

1 Lbs Documents Chinois d^uverts par Aurel Stbih dans 

Sables du Tureestan Oriental. Public et traduitspar Edouard 
Chavanneft. (Oxford University Press ) Pnce 38 net. 

At last a BntiEh public body has made a noble beginning 10 sob 
venboDing or endowing, so to speali pure Chinese research and it u to 
be hoped that the brilliant results thus attained at the outstart will induce 
the British Goremment and British societies generally to extend to 
Central Asian studies the same meed of encouragement that has always 
been given to them m France whether under the monarchy the empire, 
or the republic, which fact baa consequently had the eSect of placing and 
keeping French smc^ogues as easily at the head of their kind, as la now 
afresh the case lo another sphere of utility with French airmen At the 
same tune in connection wuh the present specific matter it must not be 
forgotten that we students owe an initial debt of gratitude to the Indian 
Government — moreseigmonal and leisurely perhaps, id its moods than its 
busy parent at home — for having despatched Sir Aurel Stein on vonous 
missions of exploration Sir Aurel s sagacity carefulness, and-^it is pre- 
sumed German — thoroughness m collecting these marvellous relics from 
the Tunbwory and Kboten rc^ons have placed our museums in on 
enviable position and in regard to the particular speciahty of wooden 
peg literature have placed London m a condition of at least temporary 
Bupenonty over Pans, though France is amply avenged for this pre 
tumptiOD by our having had perforce to appeal to a distinguished French 
sinologue in order to obtain adequate appraisement and eluadation of the 
treasures found by the distinguished explorer Indeed Sir J^el Stein^s 
marveUoQS collection would have been of little value to the general puMic 
had not his wisdom or hia good fortune impelled him to hand part if oot 
all, of It over for examination to Professor Chavannes It is probable that 
there are not half a dozen sinologues m existence capable of tboroogUy 
understanding all the timer mystenes of the subject reKued from the 
Etotgkeit for us by this iQustnoas and patient scholar With the ex 
ception of bts colleague M Paul Pelliot — who seems, m fam, to have been 
tonsiiltcd, and to have willingly rendered some casual assistance ta the 
preaeat great work— and possibly of M Beitbold Laufer (F>ld Muteoaa, 
Chicago), two (^ntlemen who with H. Quvaanes are m a fair way of 
coMpletdy revolutionizliig the minute study of Chinese, h is deobdht tf 
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h cadt cocdd turn acOomptisbed wb^ H. Chainaioea b» dkm and it la 
quite f that not a un^ ona Omid have achieved the raaalti be baa 
achieved ui a more tharoogfa and more diamtercated and just spmt 
M. Chammes himsdT has been one of the foremost aotbontasa upon 
ancieut Chinese scnpt and wnttc^ matenala. Students of this particuUr 
branch of ainology (see Astaiu QuarUrty Rtvtew October 1908) have 
been known to r^roach ChiDese antiquity because it has failed to pre- 
Bcrre for us evidences akin to the Egyptian papyn or tbe £abyioiuan day , 
but here we have before our gloating eyes not only penahable wood and 
paper preserved hermetically by the burning tands, bat we have it all 
in a language and a form which is almost as comprehensible to us now 
as It was to tbe Chinese of 3 000 years ago It is positively marvellaus 
to thmk how very little the Chinese letters, mveniones, prescriptions, 
calendars, and in short all written matter on wooden pegs and tabieta 
touching matters governmental, economical or personal, differed from the 
same documents as they would be wntten on paper to-day Neither 
Egyptian nor Babylonian antiquity can thus connect itscif intelligibly and 
immediately with modem workaday practice Unfortunatdy the editcw 
who apparently only received the book — or, at all event* only sent it for 
review — a few days before going to press, is compelled to limit the space 
left available after the occupation of unusually great space by reviews on 
other remarkable Chinese subjects, and therefore it is impossible for the 
moment to do more (Vovember 28) than to say a few general words by 
way of examination. It is as though the original correspondence, say of 
Qesar Vespasian and Severus with their lieutenants in England, had 
been dug up mtact m the neighbourhood of Chester, Newcastle and 
Ycwk together with private letters to and from the soldiers and officers , 
bQla of stores , expenditure accounts of goardbousea from Dover and 
London to tbe North, complete Roman calendars, onginal fragments ^ 
PapiQian and Paulus , personal p^)ers shomng from what province 
and village in Italy each soldier came and in bet, illustrating everything 
necessary to provide us with an accurate photograph or even mental 
moving cinematograph, of Roman military life la Albion and Gaul 
Needless to say each of the thousand or so of manuscript documents, 
most of which ve photographed to scale, besides being traiulated into 
French and reproduced m plain modem printed Ghinwu>^ will be carefully 
studied (and commented upon where necessary) some other nmf- Mean 
while a special tnbute must be paid to the memory of the late Father 
Pierre Hoang who (as mentioned in the Astatic Quarterly Revtcw of 
January 1911) ^lent his last bouiB m completing hu wonderful 
cordance of Dates that pnceleas work which enables M. Chavaones to 
' reconstruct the crime m each event or case to a day or even in many 
i n sta nc es to an hour Meanwhile U may be said without exag^eratiaa 
that be has perfonned a pubhc service to mankind of the highest clan. 
His great votume, which u cheap at three guineas, even to the non 
^tedahst reader fe nothing less than epoch-making No doubt other 
exploEen and nxcavaion wdl now be encouteged to ledk 
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bnla witb the pA«t in Bcctmne, Sogduoa, Kad^arai, ttc^ and tbm 
throw much desired light upon the Ktuhan or Ephthalrte cmhatioci umI 
the dereloproeot of Buddhism m Ask. — E. H Park£k. 


s Kor£ak Folk Tales Iu?s, Ghosts, and Faikies. Translated frora 
the Korean of Im Bang and Vi Rjruk. By James S Gale. (Londcm 
/ Jf Dtnt and Sons ) Fnce 3s 6d net 
Im Bang, Governor of Seoul, was a statesman of btenuy renown living 
ID the seventeenth and early part of the ei^teenth centuries. Yi Ryuk 
a man of many offices and many distinctions in the way of literary excel 
lence, fiounsbed in the hfteenth century We commend these terse 
quamt stones — some of romantic love, some of strange wizardries and 
magics, some mere records of suggestive happenings — to all students of 
the Cbmese culture Those interested in psychical research will regret 
that Fnnce Cheung did not leave behind him the prescnptioo for his most 
successful kiU devil pills The roan who loet bis legs seems a Far 
Eastern variation of the adventure of Ulysses m the cave of Polyphemus 
A misprint of j 5<54 for 1464 in the biographical foreword should be 
amended ic a second edition — H. M H 


3 Tas Life and Thought of Japan With twenty five illustrations. 

By Okakura Yoshisaburo Professor at the Higher Normal School 

Tokyo (London Dent and Sons') Pnce 33 fid. net 
In his unassuming almost deprecating, manner the author tells us that 
his wholly delightful httle volume is a result of my humble attempts to 
bnng about a better understanding of my native land by the Occidental 
miud and to show that Japan, id spite of such modem developments 
as the feminist or the anarchist movementB still remains m spirit very 
much the same as she ever wsis in the days of yore Japan — essentially 

conservative in spirit, as she is catholic m her powers of assimilation — is 
to day in her feverish adoption of European methods and culture merely 
realizing a further stage m her evolution for which her whole past has 
been an orderly preparatioo She has embraced in turn Confuciamsm 
Laoism Baddhism — and, but that she astutely foresaw foreign intervention 
with the advent of missionaries would have added Cbnsuanity — not as 
new faiths but as the more complete and scientific formulation of native 
ideals and as a means of achieving deeper and wider self expression 
through the absorption of the foreign culture they introduced. Her dcsul 
tory mtercourse with Europe during the sixteenth and seveDteeoth cen 
tunes was maintained chiefly for the sake of the new medical and other 
science it brought to her shores. And now m obedience to the memorable 
pronouncement of the late Emperoi m x 865 that knowledge shall be 
sought for throughout the world, that the welfare of the Empire may be 
promoted " Japan is flinging her&elf heart and soul on Occidental civihra- 
tu>a, to extraa fresh treasure for her national enncbmeot The professor 
makes a touching appeal to his Western readers to kipdly coi^ue to 
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Uve tbe tdetl bT«g, foil 0^ sw«et aod tonifaiAe, if not for yoor ovn endc, at 
kaat for ttw «ik« of tbe edilkauon of ywir most bamble vtodents over ^ 
sea the Japanese — H M, H 

4. Gbms of Japakbse Ast anh Handickaft By George Aahdovno 
Aodslcy p R 1 (I^ndon Sam^um Low Marston an 4 Co 

Mr Audsley has already contributed many valuable and beautifal irorka 
to literature on music^ art, and architecture but this hia latest Gem« of 
Japao«*e Artaud Handicraft excels them all It is a wonderful public* 
tiwi. Witbm Its cover Lermercier and Cie. of Pans, aided by their able 
staff of bihographen, have prepared as faithfully as one art can delineate 
another representative plates of — (i) painting and colour pnnting (2) cm 
broidery (3) textile fabncs (4) lacquer (5) incnisted work (6) metal 
work (7) cloifionn^ (8) modelling and carving These plates cod 
stitute a senes of exquisite examples of tbe work of special artists with 
whose names Japanese art lovers are well acquainted Aipanorama of single 
sheets following one after another m sequence shows forth many of the 
beet and ncheet speameos of Fat Eastern art and gen lus Tbe eyes become 
dauled and bewildered by colour tone and semitone all tenderly diffused 
and portrayed. Light and shadow gold tracery diaper patterns aym 
bobc designs, perfect modelling are selected and worked out with the 
utmost care The examples of lacquer incrusted work cannot be too 
highly praised 

In the essay that preludes this wealth of representative illustration under 
a separate cover we recognize much that Mr Audsley set down in his 
former work, ‘ The Kcramic Art of Japan published conjointly with fais 
able confrere the late James Lord Bowes of Liverpool, whose museum will 
long be remembered, though it has ceased to exist 

Gems of Japanese Art and Handicauft does ample justice to the 
triumph and industnal sbiU of a people who although they created these 
preaous objects m an age of quietness, confidence and seclusion, are now 
in this their hour of necessitv the most active race on the face of the earth 

If there is a fault m the production of the publication before us it is the 
manner in which the portfolio is constructed This is deadedly cumber 
some. Even the neb red leather royal nu>n of tbe Kiku and the yellow 
lining does not atone for the decided want of artistic feeling expected 
‘ The Keramic Art of Japan ” was, 00 Its publication considered worthy 
of a King 8 library To what higher place of honour can we relegate Mr 
Audsley s latest labour of love? May it become a national heirloom for 
its place 18 decidedly among tbe best and most beautiful books of this oew 
century — S 

5 Thi Reuoiow of the Samural (Luzac s Oriental Religious Senes ) 
By Kaitm Nokanya, Professor of tbe Bnddbist College, Tcdcya 
(Londoo Lutof and Co T913} 

The author of tbis TOilume wishes to point out the great diff'erenccs that 
exist among Buddhistic schooli of rdigioo, and more particularly 
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be twe en Soathem and Kortheni Buddhism. He stater that <iOPca n im 
tlttte divisioDs very little baa been writteo and stiU lea praserredt owiag 
to Defect Of damage of books and taanaaci^>U by fitei 
The followers of tbe Northern School are known aj the Zen sect^ Zaa 
being the Smico-Japanese abbremhon for the Sanskrit Dhyana« oc 
Meditation It is a religion tradition, earned on from one geneiation 
to another by precept and practice. Kaiten Nukanya cooaidees tbe 
importance this religions system can hardly be exaggerated, having mfln 
enced m the past to such a high degree that noble class of difhngiusbed 
soldiers called Samurai whose virtues have been constantly proclaimed 
to us dunng the last fifty years He further states it is Zen that Japan 
has ackaowledged as an ideal doctrine for her nsing generation Tlie 
book requires careful reading and deep study It u decidedly an inter 
estiQg addition to L4izac a Onental Religious Senes. — S 


BOOKS ON INDIA 

6 General Sir \lhxander Taylor. By A C Taylor [WxUiami 
and Ncrgate') Pnee 25s net Two volumes 
This monutnenta] work describes the achievements of a very gallant 
General of Mutiny limes It is also controversial in its character as it 
raises once more the question of who was responsible, and to whom the 
credit was due, for the taking of Delhi We cannot, therefore, attempt 
here to give more than a preliminary notice of a book which is bound to 
provoke some discussion in the columns of the^rtw«v Alexander Taylw 
came from a Scotch [nsh stock and is an interesting example of the efiect 
of heredity education and environment 00 character He received an 
ideal and pecaliar training at Hofwyl in Switierland under a professor 
who was filled with the educational ideals of Rousseau tbe mfiuence of 
which was apparent throughout bis whole life and markedly in tus extreme 
old age. Again his fneads Lord Lawrence Lord Napier Nicholson and 
Chamberlain, were all men of iron and reflected the idealistic conceptions 
of his life which was totally devoted to public ends Also he shared with 
some of his fnends of that time that extreme dislike of personal ambition 
or self-advertisement, which he ingrained so thoroughly into the minds 
of his pupils dunng his administrabon of Coopers HiU. Miss Taylor 
reveals effectively tbe character of her illustnous father in the numerous 
madents she relates of his varied career the swimming of the Indns 
the military week-ends in the Himalayas the adventurous life before 
Delhi , between there and Lucknow— tbe expediboa to Mulka tbe 
incident of Sunday service at Rune, live work ts not only a noble 
biography — it is also a vmd picture of conditioos m India dunng those 
years and she gives cxceUenC thamb>nail sketdies of tbe great figures 
of tbe other heroes of that time* With regard to die Delhi controveivy 
space does not permit of its exanunatioa here. We cotiteot ourselves for 
the present with saying that tbe oon-cootroveraud parts are 
wntten, and provide excellent reading 
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7 M Accocrarr or 'ttr Life. By Her ICghoes* Nav»b Sultan Jahaa 
B^bjd, G.C 50 ., a&LK, Translated by C H Psyoe* M.A^ sntb map 
and lUostratKMn. (Uradcai John Mvrmy ) 

No one can read the imposing volume of Nawab Soltan jahao s aoto- 
btognpby without recognmng that resourcefalnesa, readiness to graq> a 
utnatioa, pkaaant or unpleasant, and a zK>table restraint, to mabe up 
the remarkable personality of the third successive woman ruler of the 
State of Bhopal The account of her life is much more than the title 
suggests— It u at once a State document and a family bistoiy (ot she 
traces the events of importance in conoectioo with the rulership from the 
time of her grandroothtr Sikander Begam, to the year 1904 the third year 
of her reign She achieves the success of creating in her readers an 
appetite for more, and it is to be hoped that the narrative events irora 
1904 to, let us say, 1914, wiU not be long delayed 

8. Indian Historical Studies By H G Rawlinsoa M D {Lengmanst 
Grta% and Co ) 

It IS a pleasure to read these studies, little connected with each other 
though they are as they all add to one s knowledge of Indian history and 
progress One of the most interesting is placed, cunously enough last, 
and IS on Foreigo Influences in the Civilization of Ancient India and has 
much to tell about the Greek Scythic culture that filtered eastwards through 
Bactna The ocher studies on older India include a thoughtful one on 
Gautama Buddha, one on the Buddhist Emperor Asoka and a pleasant 
study of the ever new Chinese pilgrims to the Buddhist shnnes. The 
TigDCltes include one on the voyager Ibu Batuta, Akbai Sivaji and Ranjit 
Singh, the two last dealing with the nse of the Maharatta and the Sikh 
powers. Ratha incongruously a sketch of the adventures of Robert Knox 
ID Ceylon is included but though rather surpnsed to find it one is glad to 
read it, nevertheless — A.F S 

9 The Diwan of Zeb-un Nissa. Rendered by Magan Lai and /essie 
Duncan Westbrook (John Murray } 

Thia book, in the W isdom of the East Senes is a courageous attempt 
to translate £fty Ghazala wntten in Persian by the Princess Zeb-un Niasa 
the eldest daughter of Aunmgzebe. She flourished from T639 until 1689 
and the extremely interesting Introduction gives all that is known of this 
studious Mogul Pnneess, and places her culture and erudition high. At 
one tune her fathers flivounte, she was allowed to live the life of a patron 
of arts and letters with very considerable mfluence, and while dallying with 
manugCt enjoyed considerable freedom Later she fell under her fatber^e 
displeasure, and her concealed lover was by bis orders boiled m a aiid 
die hcnelf impnaoned. The writer was a Snnni but a Sufi and her vene, 
for which she was famous all her life abounds in mystic imagery, God 
usually being addressed as the Beautiful Beloved. She attempted to wnte 
or uterpm tbe other In^an religions through her Su 5 c ideas, and tbu 
gives to her potiry, well translated here, a specud Indian interest of its 
own.— A.FA 
VOL. t 
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10. Bradshaws THaoiroH Routbs to the Coief Cjtibs, Baxhim 
Health Resorts op the World 600 poges Full t«l clod 
Maps, plans, and charts. (London Henry Blackloch mtd Co 
Pnce 6s. net 

We understand that this is, for all practical purposes a new bode 
entirely rewntten, and greatly extended It begins with useful hints fo 
tTavellers, then proceeds to enumerate the raiious bathing resorts of tlu 
Continent and of Great Britain with all particulars The next section ii 
deyoted to the routes of the pnactpal exptesa sernces The trayellei 1 
then taken further afield to practically every part of the world 


II A Handbook for Travellers in India, Burma, and Cetlon 
(London John Murray 1913 ) Pnce sob 
The above is an indwipeiifiable companion, not only to those travelJen 
who take their vocation senously but also to such as are bent on pleasure 
cmly Onginally published in three separate volumes we now have th< 
whole between two covers and this is the ninth edition The groundwork 
was originally prepared by Captain Eastwick, whfle for the description o1 
Ceylon we are indebted, originally to the late Lord Stanmore There is » 
long introduction giving general hints descnptions of the voyages out, and 
statisbcal, ethnological and archsological inrormahon The descnptioc 
of the country which follows leaves nothing to be desired 


The seventh edition of Mediterranean Winter Resorts by Eustact 
Renold Ball f r c s. is due m January of this year and will be published 
by Kegan Paul Trench TrubnerandCo London 


BOOKS ON THE NEAR EAST 

12 The Fringe OF THR East ByH C Lukach (London MaemUIan] 
Pnce I2S 

Mr Lukach b tour m the Near East, which took him a little outside 
the beaten track of the ordinary tourist, ib admuably desenbed Indeed, 
from a literary point of view The Fringe of the East is worthy of being 
coupled with Miss Lowthian Bells 'The Desert and the Sown, or 
Mr D G Hogarth a Wandering Scholar m the Levan L 
The author has the rare gift of investing well worn topics with fresh 
interest. It is difficult to say anything new about the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre, but Mr Lukach has brought home with singular vividness the 
sigmficauoe of this remarkable sbnne, and can undemtand the bewilder 
ment of the stranger who attempted to unravel this mase of chapels, 
shnnes and sanctuaries. His definition of what is perhaps, the most 
famous Christian temple m the world is well worth quoting ' In the first 
place, It IS a perfect example of the true medieval cathedral, that cc»n 
prehensive scheme whidi included, in addition to the boiling actually 
set apart for the celebration of the liturgy, the dependent i^oqU and 
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kom^taia and rcatStboa wberem Alipofl ftod aecdUi Lfe could 
be bved side by side. Secondly, it m the gatbenog^iUce of erery fonn of 
CatbohcisjD, Eftstero and Western a borne of strange races and forgottea 
bereaiea, a very Babel of Cbmbanity in which Armenian and Jacobite, 
Copt and Abjs&ioian, bare thetr place as well as Latm and Orthodox 
Thirdly it is the incorporation under a single roof of many churches 
coounetQoiating many sites The author however mbs reference to 
the miraculous mveotion of the Cross, is unintentionally a little misJeadlng 
m statiQg that the Church of Constantiue (Anastasia) was ‘ close to a 
small hill which was already being venerated as the scene of the Cruci 
fixion " He is probably referring to the Mount Calvary of the Holy 
Sepulchre Church, a rocky knoll only some 15 feet above the level of the 
church 

Mr Lukacb 2s very happy m bis descnphoa of Damascus of to^y — a 
city full of charm in apite of its moderniation Indeed, few Oriental 
Cities offer more startling contrasts between Western aviliMtion and the 
Onental old world atmosphere than the ancient capital of Syria, where 
camels dispute the nght of way with electnc trams and the burnous of the 
stately son of the desert brushes up against the bobble-akirt of a Pansiao 
tounst The cosmopolitan character of the Dasmascus street scenes has 
been greatly intensilied since the Mecca railway was built, and Damascus 
has now become the starting point of pilgnms from. Central Asia and Asia 
Mmor and the tounst, sitting at a Damascus cafcf sees as at Galuta 
Bridge, half Asia defiling before him — E ARB 


13 Turkey in AroitY Translated from the French of Pierre Loti by 
Bedwin Sands Published by the African and Orient Revieu. Ltd 
This 13 an admirable translation of the renowned authors book, La 
Turqnie Agooisante, and the work of translating must have been diflScult 
To those who have been accustomed to the Anti Turk marufestations of 
the press tbe above 25 a veritable eye opener We have heard & little too 
much of Turkish atrocities, and we have seen too much evidence of atro 
aties committed against the Turk The author is a great adaurer of the 
Tarka we might aay almost a fanatic but that only adds to the extreme 
mterest of the book. After a few introductory chapters on ibe Turkish 
Italian War the author proceeds to grapple with the problem of the Hallnin 
War This he does chiefly by publishing certain letters of great interest, 
written at the time of the crisis. But the best chapter is entitled Knights 
Errant, and really puts the matter m a nutshelL 


14. Deb. juugen TiIbkei NruDERLACE By Field Marshah-Geoeral von 
del CkkItE. Published by Gebruder Paid, Berlm ) 

This brochure gives in seventy pages the causes to which the distm 
gmsbed German military wnter attnbutes the defeat of Young Turkey 
He gives his opiuiona m a moat lucid manner and they ihould cairy 
wetgfat by reason of Macriiall vem der Goltz's long aod mtimate connection 
with the Totkiah jfia; All thoee have studied Tn^iih aftaua with 
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open tfffA «iU agrae (A the nafn with Freiherr Fon der Got^ Turkey, At 
tile tnse of war waa beat on erolnog from the atagoataoii of the axicmxt 
rigune into the light of a great national renral No country eoold, m 
nmilar circumsunces, escape passing through a penod of dai^^er Then 
It was that the one tune allies, at the instigation and with the hnanciAl 
help of Russia, seized tbeir occasioa It was only three yean noce the 
Turkish army had been reorganized on paper and practically speaking it 
takes more than three years to carry out rcTorms so far reaching as those 
suggested by Marshall yon der Goltz Turkey m consequence, could 
merely pot into the field an army consisting partly of cadres of modem 
trained recruits and partly of a wholesale leryof old and inefficient troops 
who knew nothing of tactical methods, field exercise and had never seen 
a modem nfle 

There were other causes which were psychological But in spite of 
them, in spite of defeat, in spite of the debmitation of spheres of influence 
Freiherr von det Goltz is optimistic He is convinced that the process of 
rngeneration will not suffer will perhaps gam from the results of the war 
One piece of advice he gives to Turkey To withdraw officially into Asia 
and to take the lead of the Moslem world The advantage of the change 
of capital might be a doubtful one. There is no doubt m my mmd about 
the necessity of takmg heed of the second advice The only cations 
Europe respects nowadays are those she fears — B S 


15 With thk Russian Pilgrims to Jerdsalsm By Stephen Graham 
(London Macmillan and Co") 73 6<1 
Mr Graham shows us a new Jerusalem which is poles apart from the 
Jerusalem which the tourist expects or to which he is accustomed. The 
ordinary traveller has of course, no opportunity of seeing below the 
surface, nor has he perhaps the inclmatioc Tbe author desenbes the 
Pilgnm s Way and thereby gives a valuable contribution to tbe biblio- 
graphy of Jerusalem The story of the pious migration of thousands of 
Russian peasants to Jerusalem and the holy places has, as far as we know 
never been told before. He is certainly equipped in every way to tdl it 
He travelled as a bena ficU pilgnm without shirking the discomforts of 
the pilgnmebip or the crowded hospices. The numerous illustrations, 
from the authors own photography are not the familiar Holy Land snap- 
shots, but depict many aspects of native life which the ordinary toorut 
never sees — E A- R. B 


16 Chantilly in History and Art By Louise M Richter {Jolm 
Murray ) Pnee a 1 s 

This IS a book which, as has been r^btly stated, fills a gap in tba French 
history of art, and will tberefore be welcomed by all art studmts. The 
sumptuous volume rs nchly decorated with portraits of the owners of 
Chantilly with reproductions of tbe famous miniatures of the Ti^ Riches 
Heures and with numerous French uxteentb-c^tury crayoni ” 

^em ongi n als by Perrial, and Jean and Fra T» y?is Clouet, 
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'n»e book 18 dmded into two part*. In the fir^ tbe faiatorr of the 
Cbiteea of CbtetiUj vhOM ownort — the Mobtioorefie/s aod the Pnoces 
of Cocidi — played ao great a part in the history of France, is eloquently 
narrated. The snthoi has shown great skill in blending history with art, 
for also m tbe second part of her bode she nerer quite loses tbe historical 
duead which makes tbe chapters on Jean and Francois Clouet particularly 
fasnnating 

Nor does Mrs Kichter abstain from art-cnticism but plunges on the 
contrary courageously into the vexed question of the French fifteenth and 
aatccnth-century drawings and then supposed duthors. The conclusion 
she draws la that the subtle art of tbe French crayons reallv onginated on 
French boQ that it was evidently practised by Jean Fouquet, Ferr^al and 
probably also to a certain extent by Bourdichon before Jean Clouet ap 
peared in France — a condueion which will no doubt raise great satis 
faction on tbe other side of the Channel. It should prove an acceptable 
Cimstmaa preaenC, and is, we hear running into a second edition 


LITERARY GOSSIP 

It isagreat gratification notonlyto hia many Indian fnends and adroiiera 
but also to the whole literary world that Mr Rabiendranath Tagore has 
been awarded the Nobel Prize for Literature this year It is a remarkable 
event in more than one way for not only has tbe East on this occasion 
taken a crown which has so far been invariably held in the West (and he 
IS the second English speaking man of letters to have received it — 
Mr Rudyard Kipling was tbe first), but the reapient has taken the 
remarkable decision of not touching a penny of the stipend and has 
devoted the whole sum to the furtherance of his educational ideas at bis 
school at Bolepur Some may wonder bow it is that, with so many nvals 
in the field, this Oriental has snatched the Fnze away ^e refer them to 
tbe conditions on which the Prize is given The literary work m any given 
year which has contributed most to the spintual u^diftmg of tbe hum&n 
race, that our poet has achieved 

A new book has just been published by Smith Elder entitled India 
of To-day, by E C Meysey Thompson M P He discnsses the vanoui 
ptoblema of India in a short but suggestive volume of 330 pages and 
indodes in it a deacnptiOQ of his tour 

Ouseley has brought out ^ War and Sport in India and “ Officers Duty 
in tbe First Years of Last Century It is an mteresUng contnbutioD to 
the impena! history of a century ago 
Tbe Rose Garden Senes published by Foulis has now added to its 
number tbe “ Rose Garden of Persia " with four illuatrsiions in cokmr 
by Fcsdenc Gardiner It give* selecboot from tbe treasures of Persian 
poetry 

Metara Conatatde will soon publish tbe “ Secret History of tbe Balkan 
War ” by Oe ^eoat Correspondem fOr tbe Z^mtt with the BnJganan 
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fofcc* while Greek acnievenientj will be described .n e bocA to be 
pabliriied shortly by Mr Fishe Unwin the twlhor erf which ia D J C*Mt 
▼etth 

We hi?e jost received a jiamphlet entitled The Armenian Qaestiom” 
by Capum C F Dixon Johnson. We may quote The reformed 
government of Turkey desires to fulfil her part of the Conatantinople 
Convention by re-orgamring the administration of her Asiatic Pronneea 
with the help of Bntish officials, and looks to Great Britain for the help 
she IS entitled to expect, and so long as Great Britain remains m Cyproa 
she 15 bound by the Convention to undertake the onerous obbgation of a 
defensive alliance with Turkey if Russia should attempt to extend her 
annexatians beyond the present frontiers which the present ncgotiabons 
will assign (letter of Lord Salisbury to M Waddmgton July 7 1878)” 
We commend this brochure to all who have Entish interests in the Near 
East at heart It is pnnted by Nutt and Co Leeds 

“Truths about India la a repnnt of various leaflets issued by the East 
India Association bound in a compact form The title is well chosen 
Anyone who has visited India at once sees that the articles arc by men 
who know their subject The very names of the contributors as far as 
they appear are a guarantee of accuracy There are exceUent articles on 
the recent reforms and their effects British rule in India 13 shown to be 
the cheapest and most efficient Government in existeoce The reason for 
this u that there is no democratic nonsense about iL In a country 
where public servants are responsible to their superiors in knowledge and 
experience efficiency of a high order results K perusal of these pages 
soon shows a man the wonderful amount of constructive work the now 
abused civilian has contributed to India, and makes one sigh for the time 
when a man of common sense will convince the British public that public 
servants should not be responsible to millions of ignorant voters 

The great improvement in the condition of the peasantry is another very 
interesting feature of our work A senes of articles on the Punjab gives a 
birds eye view of the progress of the last thirty or forty years, which is 
instructive, moderate and convincing 

Railways, famines, and other exclusively Indian problems are dealt with 
clearly and concisely The fatuous twaddle about India talked by anmahli> 
dreamers like Keir Hardie comes in for rebuke m a dignified and well 
reasoned article Amongst the contributors are Sir Roland Wilson Sir 
James Wilson, Sir George Sydenham Clarke (now Lord Sydenham) while 
Lord Ampthill supplies a Foreword— in fine, a most instructive shiHmgi 
worth. 


Owing to lack of space we have been compelled to omit our csstOBUiy 
hat of bookf received. 
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EVENINGS AT LONDON THEATRES 

Thshs miut be aometbiag in the atmosphere of the Christmas season that 
intensifies our delight m old favourites whose worth we know as against 
mnovationa which may of course be excellent — or may not Certainly 
revivals plav a large part ta the list of amusements presented for our 
approval this month In order of senionly the first is Charley s Aunt,'’ 
which IS celebrating its twenty first birthday at the Pnnce of Wales Theatre. 
Older perhaps counting from the date of its inception, though not so 
continuously before the public eye la Sardou s brilliant comedy Diplo- 
macy in which Mr Gerald du Mauner has been encouraged by the 
booking to display his manifold talents for many weeks jiast 

Chnstmas would not be complete without Peter Fan accordingly 

Peter Pan is lodged at Duke of "VorkB, though we fear only for 
matm6es At the same theatre another of Sir J M Barrie s plays is being 
presented — viz Quality Street — of which a longer notice appears 
below This also apflies to that most particular favourite of all those who 
indulge ID amateur tbeatncals— a pantomime rehearsal 

Among new plays perhaps the most noteworthy is Magic, at the Little 
Theatre It is always interesting to watch the first plunge ihto drama 
made by one who has already attained high honours m other branches of 
literature Mr G K Chesterton i» too great an artist and too clever 
a man to despise teaching he has been willing to leam the technical 
lessons of the theatre instead of daitniog complete knowledge of stagecraft 
by virtue of bis expenence of novel writing the result is a highly attrachre 
eotertamment in which Mr Chesterton s own imagination has taken full 
advantage of the opportunities afforded by the stage without belittling the 
one or strainmg the other 

A resume of London theatre entertainments cannot nowadays be called 
complete wiihout aome mention of the musical comedy and the review 
The othv day 1 read m a paragraph anent the revised version of Ibe 
magical comedy ‘ The Laughing Husband ^ a delightfully naive remaik 
to the effect that, smce its first production, considerable alteratioQs have 
had to be made to bring the piece down to the level of the audience} 
Certainly, I remember being agreeably sitrpnsad to find in the last act d* 
the ongjinal veroun not only a really novel ntnatiOD, but alio an ex 
ceedu^ ckver piece of character acting. Can dm have had to be 
ahertd? 
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With All time muifokl attiactioQt, serious or fhvoloita, grave or 
even the most confirmed d^peptic can have do cxcom for grumbliog 
And to croirn all| Mr Arthur Colluw u once more delighting our eyes with 
iua gorgeous Cbnstr&fts peotomime^ to which all the mirvdlcnis apphanca 
of the Drury Lace stage lend their aid iQ producug a kaleidoscopic (east 
of beauty and colour 


Duke of lork t Thtatrt—^* Quafity Street by J M Bame 

* Quality Street might hare been a dramatizatioa of * Cranfordf bot 
It was cot for despite a marked resemblance tc some of the salient charac 
tenstiCB, the genius of Sir J M Bame has created an entirely indmdoal 
personality which strangles the hint of plagiarism. The story of the j^y 
13 too well known to need recapitulation , the perfect art of each transition 
from tragedy to comedy breathes a homanzty mto the personalities which 
can only be the outcome of a perfect undersiandmg of mankind and its 
ways. This humanity finds its expression more particularly in the character 
of Miss Susan Throssel, the exquisite sympathy with which Miss Nina 
Boucicault portrays the httle old maid of Quality Street gives one a choky 
feeling in the throat which even the laugh that follows so swiftly only 
makes more real Whether she speaks or is silent, whether she laughs or 
cries, Miss Boucicault carnes us straight to the heart of gold in the Blue 
and White Room in Quality Street just a hundred years ago 

As her younger sister Miss Cathleen Nesbitt played with a soft and 
delicate joyousness which was as attractive to us as it must have been to her 
lover the dashing Mr Brown At moments also Miss Nesbitt attained 
to real power Mr Godreff Tearle imparted to the character of Valentine 
Brown a vinle strength both of appearance and personality He was 
particularly effective in the scene with Miss Liwy " at the ball, when the 
passage of ten years of war and campaigning had added to the young man 8 
impetuosity a depth of character and feeling which he himself barely 
realises. Only one thing we should like to note — Mr Tearle is perhaps 
too much inclined to make free use of bis hands His gestures are very 
frequent, and somewhat unmeaning 

The three dear neighbours of the Misses Tbrossel were admirably por 
tiayed by Miss Mary Barton Miss Mane Hemingway and Mui Munel 
Martin Harvey, whfle the »cwing-4naid, Pathy of whom Mias Susan is 10 
desperately afraid finds a clever mterpreter in Misi Lome Pounds, iht 
inanity of Mr Austin Melford and Mr Edward Douglas as the young 
coxcombs Ensign Blades and Lieutenant Spicer respectively was beyond 
reproach and the bluff heartiness of Mr George Tully as the recruitmg 
sergeant made one vnsh to see more of bun 

Nothing could be prettier than the Miss Throssds drawing-^oom 
There is a quaint old-wortd atmosphere which pervades the whole scene ^ 
the faint tmkimg of the spinet calls up imagmationi of old fuhiooed fiowerf 
and quaint embroideries Quality Street u a dream whtefa wc oooti&iM to 
desire and r^et long after we have woken up to the dnugl^aeas of oar 
hoDMbound taxi. 
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StFomd Tkaahrt^^ Mr Wa,** by Hury M* Vernon nnd Huold 0«n. 

Wo Li C2iaf^ an toceftor 4:^ the central figure of tba pUy had a 
daughter who was mcve to him than daiigbteri esoally art to Quneae 
tatben. So when be discovered, od the eve of her namage to a man 
dano of very high rank, that the yoniig lady had already jeopardued h« 
haj^mess by placing it in the hands of another he took up a sword and 
kiUed her nx>reover be killed her lover, and all the aiembers of hia 
famSy — father mother sister In the case of Wu Ij Chang the de- 
scendant history repeats itself the thtrd party m this case being the son 
of Mr Gregory the head of a shipping concern id Hong Kong But this 
Wu Li Chang — or Mr Wo, as the Eoropesar call him — banag been to 
Oxford and read the Old Testament, seeks a revenge on the strict hoes of 
the proverb an eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth he tries to exact 
from the boy's mother a payment which corresponds more closely with the 
nature of the pnmary oflence holding out os an inducerneot the releaseof 
the boy who has fallen into his hands This together with a side issue 
which concerns itself with the turn of Mr Gregory s business, chiefly to 
show the wide authority and unquestionable power of the malignant 
mandarin, is the general idea of the play Mr Wu 

Ones first impression of this piece of transported Orientalism is a 
mystenous suspicion of hidden knives and ghastly forebodings. The 
entire first act is full of the promise of & really forceful drama The 
glamour of an unusual and beautiful setting covers and at the same time 
aids, the conventiODabty of the cbaracteruation. But we must confess to 
djsenchantmeot almost as soon as the curtain rose on the second act 
No sooner had we got accustomed to the sudden transition from a lotus 
garden to a dockyard stnke than we were asked to believe that a particu 
lariy obstinate Eoghshman could be prevailed upon by a mandarin upon 
whose unscnipulons cunning he himself continually insists not only to 
unload his revolver but also to leave the ejected cartridges within reach 
of hiB opponents stealthy fingers The plausibility of Mr Wu in fact was 
less coQvmcing than it would appear to have been to the director of the 
steamship company and his entire staff This same obviousness of mten 
boa was equally bafEling, it would seem, to the more human Mrs Gregory 
who, with a naivety hallowed by long tradition stagecraft appeared to be 
very easily led uto playing straight mto the hands of the almond-eyed 
inacrutability 

The play u thin decidedly thm The authors have trusted to much 
to the magic which surrounds the word Cbioesq connecting with it all 
those half-gueaaed terrors of locked doors and sound proof walls, that they 
have omitted to extend the same probability to the actions of European 
chaitcters. It u doubtful whether personal magnetism exercised in a 
dockside office could mduce a woman however distraught by anxiety for 
her sons safety, to keep an appointment alone in the house of a man 
▼bom she knows to be intensely antagonistic to her bu&band without 
even tibe adventttiona protecdon afforded by a ecnalV>caljbre Browning 
piatcd. One fedh timt the judgment of the vanoui indlvtdiuds has bad to 
be warped to sou the exigenciei of the plot 
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Bttt the ireaknesf th« play » ceimi)l7 redeemed bf raej^aiAcent 
actiog Ur Matheton Lang nc^ onij h 3 oki the penomficaiion of tbe 
nuhgnant asd mscnitable Orient, bat realties to the full the mtracuiom 
patzcDce of the strong character which can wart calmly m order to Mtatn 
tta oltiinate object The quret dignity with which he leoeives the inuibs 
of the ieckless Englishman whose conduct even hu own wife compares 
unfavourably with that of a bull m a china shop, is worthy of a better 
cause, and the blat^ness of his espression under circumstances which 
wonld make roost Europeans look as savage as they would feel is pure 
rcaltt7 

Mr Leslie Carter tnea to make the part of Mr Gregory natural and he 
attains a far greater inea&ure of success than one would expect, 00 which 
he 18 to be highly congratulated That even his efforts cannot make the 
personality of the shipowner entirely convinang can only be attributed 
to the fact that the character of Mr Gregory is made so closely to resemble 
the pig headed^ bull necked John Ball of convention that he seems almost 
to have strayed in from a political satire 

The love duct of the first act is very charmingly and sympathetically 
played by Miss Hilda Bavle> — of whom we wished we could have seen 
more— and Mr Evan Thomas who plays the part of the fons et ongo 
mall with considerable skill and charm Nor roust we forget the Chmeac 
servant of Miss Manan Lind whose absolute immobility was a wonderful 
study of Chinese character 

But the chief success of the evening was scored by Miss lilian Braith 
waite as Mrs Gregory The restraint with which she approached Mr Wu 
m her husband s office on the subiect of her son 9 disappeajance showed 
more clearly than any amount of hystenca the anguish which she was 
suffenng Miss Braithwaite alone made us feel that there was anything 
bewildenngj anything really to fear m the impassive compoaure of 
Mr Wu while her gradual realization of the full meaning of the man 
danns actions and her own appallmg position was an artistic tnuroph 

The pky IS beautifully produced, and for an object lesson m Chinese 
cuetoms, an and habits, ooe could not do better than pay a visit to the 
Strand Theatre You will find also thrills of an unusual and interesting 
type particularly in the final scene between Mrs Gregory and Wu Li 
Chang and if you can lose sight of any inconsistencies of character or 
actions, you should be able to spend a highly entertaining evening. 

J G Brawdon Thomas. 
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MR. H i? B LYNCH 

Wk regret to record the death of Mr Henry Fmni» Blosse Lynch r r Q s , 
wluch took place on November 34 1913 He was educated at Eton 
Heidelberg and Trinity College Cambridge ■where he took hia degree 
with first class honours in the Classical Tripos and in 1887 he iras called 
to the Bar of the Middle Temple 

Joining the firm of Lynch Brothers of which he was senior partner at 
the time 0/ bis death he began his exteasire travels in the Middle East 
far the purposes of scientific political and commercial research Latec 
he inaugurated a new nver service under the British fiag on the Karun 
River He travelled from the Kanin across the Bakhtian Mountains to 
Ispahan and carried out surveying operations for a new trade route into 
Persia, now known as the Lynch Road. This road, 370 miles m length 
was opened m 1900 has been of immenae value to BnUsh trade with 
Persia. Mr I yncb s second journey of note was m 1893 and 1894 em 
bracing the Caucasus and Armenia In the course of it Mr Lynch 
ascended Mount Ararat reaching the summit in September 1893 His 
third journey was in 1898 when he again explored Armenia, surveying the 
great crater of Nimrud and mapping out the country with the assistance of 
Mr F Oswald 

From Ume to tune he contributed artidea to this Jievtcw on Middle 
Eastern questions, and he was generally recognixed as a severe cntic of 
the Foreign Office with regard to Persia, for be held that Great Britain 
bad been too complaisant with regard to Russian interference in North 
P«fSid, and had not supported the new coostitutiocal Governmeot of 
Persia to an adequate extent His interests lu the Tigns and Euphrates 
navigation were considerable and may have acted as some incentive to 
make him the outstanding authonty on Middle Eastern questions that be 
was. Through good and Ui report be renuioed a xuuod:i believer m the 
regenemtioc of Pema on constitutional hues. the other hand, be was 
DO btiiever in the Anglo^Russian Convention, which mamtaiaed from 
the first nost nentably lead to the partition of Persia, and eventoallj to 
oor otmelvet lace to iace wi^ Ronta acrou a bad Eroauer hue. 
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MajOT-Orooend W Winton (Pafutwar frontier danog lodiaa Mutifif 
*^57 S8> Bbootad expedition 1864-65), — Coloael B. G Divies-Cooke 
{lodiaa Mutiaj) — Colonel WjUiain A. W StnckUnd h.v 0. of the loduui 
Armj — Captain the Hon C El Hobart Hampden, late Bombay Army, 
— General Sir W Stirling Hamilton, Bart , CB. (Indiao MatJiiy) ^ — 
Deputy Surgeon General N Noma, late Anny Medical Semce — 
Lieutenant Colonel A. C Bigg Wither late p w d , India Her Highoeas 
the Dowager Maharani Saheba — Major-General George dc la Peer 
Bereaford, formerly Assistant Adjutant General, Madras — Major General 
R VVarren late r e —Colonel George Poignaud — Mr George E 
Onniston, minstce late Chief Engineer Bombay Port Trust — 
Colonel A H Mayhew formerly Bombay Staff Corps, — Lieutenant 
Colonel George Penry Montague Pnehard late Indian Army —Admiral 
Francu Staikie Clayton — Colonel Richard Maunce-Bonna late Bombay 
Staff Corps — Surgeon Lieutenant Colonel John O Neill id d late i u s 
—Major A B Whatman (Tirah South Africa) — Lieutenant Colonel W 
Balangton ^Indian Mutiny) — Major Sir E. Evans-Gordon late Indian 
Army — Surgeon Major R Byramjee, late Bombay Army —Right Hon 
Sir Horace Rumbold Bart gcb g aw c — Nawab Colonel Sir Hafiz 
Muhamad Abdul Rhan kcie Aide de-Camp to HM the King 
Emperor — Colonel W J HoIt,CB (kbyssmia 1867 68 Burmese eipcdi 
tion 1886-88) — Colonel St George C Gore (Afghan war 1879 80) — 
Major-General D W Laughton late Madras Staff Corps — Colonel 
Ah J A- Jackson late Royal Irish Regiment — Lord Radstock , — Lord 
Napier and Ettnck 
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SOME PLAIN FACTS ABOUT THE INDIAN 
TRADE REPORT FOR 1912 13 

The latest report on the trade of India is so encouraging 
to those who take a hopeful view of the progress of our 
Indian Empire that one is naturally afraid of making too 
much of It, and we prefer to quote the words of an old and 
experienced Administrator who is not likely to be too 
favourably disposed to the existing system This is what 
Sir Henry Cotton says in a recent issue q( Inaita — 

The CoMPETmoH of Java. 

‘ In all civilized countries there has been a great expan- 
sion of trade in recent years and India has fully shared in 
this advance The total trade of the year rose to 271 
millions showing an increase over the preceding year of 
1 1 per cent It would be interesting to institute a com- 
pansoQ of the trade of India with that of other Eastern 
countries, but, so far as I know, this has never been attempted 
How for instance does the expansion of trade in Japan 
Java the Straits Settlements, or even m Ceylon, compare 
with that of India ? If a comparison could be made I 
suspect that the figures from Java would prove to be the 
most instructive Java is a small island compared with 
India, but the point of interest is that u is a Dutch depen 
dency, just as India is a British dependency Indian 
administrators know 00 more of Java than they do of the 
Phihppmes , but it would be a good thing for India if they 
devoted more attention to both We get a few hints about 
Java in Mr NoebPaton 5 report It is recorded that m 
the past year Java exported to India no less than 9,310,252 
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cwts of cane-sugar, notwithstanding the fact that India is 
the largest producer of cane sugar of any country in the 
world And yet ten or twelve years ago Java sugar in the 
Indian market was a negligible quantity What has 
happened to bring this state of things about, and how is it 
that Java in the course of a decade has been able to under- 
sell the Indian producer almost to an unlimited extent^ 
Again, I find in another part of this report that no less than 
6r million pounds of tea were exported from Java m igi2 
This also IS very suggestive, and shows what a formidable 
competitor this Dutch island is in the worlds market I 
have no access to the total figures of Java trade, but I 
suspect that they will show a rate of expansion surpassing 
that of India and also of Ceylon and even of the Straits 
Settlements, At any rate, whether they do so or not, the 
circumstances attending the recent development and pros- 
perity of Java demand more consideration in India than 
they have hitherto received Both Japan and Java have 
on more than one occasion sent official deputations to 
India to learn something of the conditions of that country 
but I do not remember that India has ever thought it 
worth while to repay the compliment by a deputation to 
those islands. It is true that Englishmen now know a good 
deal about Japan but Java is still a sealed book to us And 
SO) for that matter, are Dutch Borneo, Sumatra Celebes, 
and even the American Philippines 

The aggregate value of the imports into India of cotton 
yarn and cotton goods in 1912 13 was ^40,518,000 Nearly 
the whole of this came from Lancashire, and the amount is 
just double of what it was ten years ago In the fact of 
this unprecedented importation it is very satisfactory to find 
that the year was one of exceptional prospeniy tn the Indian 
cotton industry The value of yam exported to China 
amounted to nearly six millions The value of raw cotton 
exported was over eighteen millions of which considerably 
more than half went to Japan TAe Bombay cotton-mills 
were more actwe than they have ever been before^ and it is 
rneimoaed mcideatally that there was ao increased impoita 
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tioa of tong^staple cotton required for fine ^ncs, a remark 
which IS of importance, as it is manufactures from the long 
stapled foreign product which directly compete with the 
Manchester piece goods. Per contra^ it is instructive to 
note that, while the total number of spindles in India has 
increased to 6 \ millions Manchester has added more 
spindles to her gigantic equipment during the past five or 
SIX jears than are existing in India after half a century of 
effort 

Rice and Whe^t Exports 

‘Another very interesting section of the report is that 
which relates to the export of nee and wheat. Forty years 
ago I compiled for the use of Government a report on the 
nee trade of the world The exports from India then 
amounted to about a million tons They now amount to 
2,763000 tons Of this amount 170000 tons only go to 
the United Kingdom about 700000 tons to the rest of 
Europe, and the other principal buyers of Indian nee are — 
Straits Settlements 409000 Ceylon 381000 Japan, 
241 000 and Jci/a^ 160000 — tons These are enormous 
figures and while the Asiatic exports are undoubtedly for 
food consumption, the vast quantities sent to Europe appear 
to be used mainly for starch making and distillation But 
further information would be welcome as to the uses to 
which nee is put, especially when the vast exports of com 
peting places like Saigon and Bangkok are taken into 
account Forty years ago the exports from Saigon were 
250,000 and from Bangkok 150000 tons, but I do not 
know what the figures are now 

The exports of wheat from India during the year rose 
to 1,660,000 tons of which the United Kingdom took 
I 185,246 tons. It IS noted that %n 1912, as in 1904, tko 
United Kingdom imported more wheat from India than 
from any other single source^ but in absolute quantity the 
record of 1904 still rules It may be expected that that 
record will be broken in the current year, as the crop area 
of the past cold weather exceeded the average area of the 
preceding three years by 5 per cent 
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The trade of Calcutta (in merchandise) still keepb well 
ahead of any other part of India, and amounted to 
£ io8 280 000 that of Bombay being 266 000 Karatiii 
;^3i 806000, Burma ports ;^28,40o,ooo, and Madras 
320000 

After ail the most important feature of the trade of the 
year is the confirmation it affords of the well known fact 
that, while the greatest share of the imports into India conies 
from the United Kingdom, the bulk of the exports are 
distnbuted all the world over, but principally to the Continent 
of Europe. The United Kingdom enjoys 63 per cent of 
the value of imports into India, and then comes Germany 
6 4 Java 5 8, and the United States 32 Of the exports 
from India Great Britain is a buyer of only 25 i per 
cent The remaining 75 per cent goes to foreign buyers 
among whom the chief are Germany 10 1 per cent 
China 8 4, United States 7 8, Japan 7 7 France 6 5, and 
Belgium 5 4 ' 
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FEBRUAJiY 1914 


THE FUTURE DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
FEUDATORY STATES OF THE 
INDIAN EMPIRE 

By Sir Roper Lethbridge, k c i e. 

More than forty years ago when I was devoting my some- 
what scanty official leisure with the permission of the 
Governments of Bengal and India to the work of editing 
the Calcutta Quarterly Review a task m which I had 
entered on the fruits of the labours of Sir John Kaye, Sir 
Richard Temple, and Mr Justice Beverley I had the 
good fortune to obtain from the pen of one of the greatest 
feudatory Princes of India the then Maharaja of Travan 
core, a most important article on the public career of His 
Highness s great Dewan Sir Madhava Rao Thereafter 
I was engaged m supporting in the Press both in England 
and m India Lord Lyttons great policy of improving and| 
drawing closer the relations between the feudatones of the ^ 
Empire and the central Government That pohcy Lord ' 
Lytton had inhented through Lord Mayo, from Lord 
Canning who had issued the sanads guaranteeing the] 
Feudatory States against annexation and recognizing thc^ 
right of adoption that secured the permanence of the] 
pnneely dynasties. But Lord Lytton was far more closdy/ 
identtfied with it than any other Viceroy Some of hist 
most m tet e s t i ng proposals in thts direction — such as that] 
'VOL. iiL K ^ 
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for the creation of an Imperial CouncH of Magnates, and 
some other measures for bringing together the Pnnces of 
the Empire in fnendly co-dperation, and for aggrandizing 
their position on the model of that of the Kings of Bavana 
and Saxony in the German Empire — were not earned into 
effect owing to his premature retirement m 18S0 It has 
been stated that he wished the Empress to create the 
Pnnee of Wales King of Delhi ” that title to belong to 
every Imperial heir apparent from his birth like the Duchy 
of Cornwall but Mr G^dstones strong objection to the 
Imperial title itself rendered any amplification of it mad 
visable at that time But Lord Lytton earned through his 
idea of conferring ImpenaJ titles both civil and military, 
on the greater feudatories he recognized the right of the 
Nizdm to confer the old MughaJi titles on the noblest and 
most mentonoLS of His Highnesss subjects , he estab^ 
hshed Indian Etons, ’ special colleges for the scions of 
royal houses and above all, he forced through and 
obtained the sanction of the Queen Empress and of Lord 
Salisbury for the restoration of the ancient Hindu dynasty 
to the throne of Mysore a rendition that has been 
abundantly justified by the eminently beneficent rule of the 
late and present Maharajas of that model State 

In 1877 I was selected by the Government of India for 
the task of wntmg the articles on the Feudatory States for 
the Imperial Gazetteer of India^ in which work I was sub- 
sequent!) joined by Sir Arthur Wollaston K4C i e the well 
known Persian scholar late of the India Office, That 
work and my subsequent compilation of “ The Golden 
Book of India/ prepared by command of Her Majesty 
Queen Victoria brought me into close association with 
man> of the great Feudatories, with whom I waajpnvil^d 
to be on terms of personal friendship 

1 have been led to these observauons by reading the 
interesting and forcible article m the January number of 
this Review by the Chief of Inchalkaranji entitled, “A 
Plea for the Mahratta Brahmin ” His Highness wntes 
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not only as Ruling Chief, a feudatory of Kolhapur and a 
sub-feudatory of the Empire but also as being himself a 
Brahmin of Brahmins a scion of the great house of the 
Peshwas His article is, m substance, a bold challenge of 
the theory of no less an authority than Sir Valentine Chirol, 
that much of the recent and prevailing unrest m India is 
due to a revival of Brahminical pretensions I have no 
wish to intervene in that controversy — non nostrum 
tanias componert hies But in one point that he makes to 
which he devotes a considerable portion of his article, I am 
entirely in agreement with the Chief of Lnchalkaranji He 
says 

My own opinion of the present unrest is that it is / 
more of an economic than of a political nature 
If with the growth m number of this community the 
opportunities for obtaining employment also had been 
increased there would have been little discontent 
The independent professions are over stocked, espe 
cially the legal career, so it is no good everybody 
aspiring to such openings As living is becoming' 

so costly and the competition for employment is so 
keen many Brahmins are now taking to industrial and 
commercial pursuits. If the right direction were now 
given to this new phase of activity I think a large j 
section of the community would be thus employed 
Now that the usual avenues of employment are becom 
ing scarce and congested, this class is prepared to take 
up other avocations, if only proper facilities are held 
out to them * 

Every jear the great and efficient Universities of India 
send out into the world a vast number of clever and am 
bmous young Indians, who find, as the Chief of Inchal 
karanji says that the chief avenues of employment — > 
Government service and the legal career — are hopelessly 
congested and that there is only room for a fraction w 
tber number In England, in France, and in most other 
civihzed countries of the world, a large proportion of the 
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balance would naturally find their way into mdisstrud pur- 
suits But ID India^ notwithstanding all us boundless natural 
resources, the only manufacturing industries that exist as 
yet are still in the nature of nascent industnes, and these 
are starved by the overwhelming competition of protected 
and subsidized imports of foreign goods, often * cheap and 
nasty it is true but sufficiently attractive to spoil the 
market for Indian goods 

Practically all the great Feudatory Chiefs have shown 
themselves keenly alive to the urgent necessity of 
encouraging industrial expansion 

The liberality of His Highness the Maharaja of Mysore 
in this direction is proverbial The magnificent expansion of 
the gold-mining industry — which by the nature of its product 
IS independent of the fiscal policy of the Imperial Government 
and of foreign imports — has owed much to the fostenng 
care of the Mysore Durbar The planting industry too is 
always the object of the solicitude of the State and when 
a few years ago Lord Curzon, by negotiating with France 
for mutual concessions secured preferential treatment for 
Indian coffee the Mysore coffee industry was at once in a 
position to take the fullest advantage of the boon thus 
obtained And again a year or two ago when the 
Government of India m a fit of economy ruled that the 
services of that brilliant Director of Commerce and Industry 
Mr Chatterton who had done much to quicken industnal 
progress in Madras were no longer needed m that capacity 
:n British India the Mysore Durbar at once obtained his 
transfer to that State 

Similarly m Travancore. The consumption of matches 
ID India is literally prodigious, and yet, though all the raw 
materials for the manufacture of matches are abundant in 
many parts of the country, the whole of that immense trade 
has until now been monopolized by Japan, Sweden, Norway, 
Austria, owmg to the prc^ecuon enjoyed by the matm* 
m those countnw. Now, the Travancore Dvahat 
cannot gfjre its manufacturers fiscal protection, because the 
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Imperud Goverament i5 “ Free Trade,” which in this case 
amounts to giving protection to the foreign manufacturers. 
But His Highness the Maharaja does the next best thing — 
he gives the best he can, though that is far more costly and 
far less efficient than the imposition of import duties he 
gives his manufacturers what is tantamount to heavy sub* 
sidles the free supply of material from the State forests 
with liberal concessions of sites for factories and other 
advantages 

And in his attitude towards alt ocher industries His 
Highness energetically seconded by his Dewan adopts the 
s^me liberal policy The Travancore Durbar supplies 
agriculturists with free manure (lime and cocoanut refuse) 
But without the aid of some import duties on refined sugar 
It IS absolutely helpless to resist the overwhelming influx of 
Java sugar and the area under what used to be one of the 
most profitable crop» sugar-cane, steadily diminishes year 
by year as it does m every part of India 

The generous encouragement that is given to industrial 
enterpnses of all kinds mining textile and other by the 
Government of His Highness the Nizam is well known, 
and IS frequently the subject of laudatory notices in the 
Indian Press So too with Baroda, Indore, Gwalior, 
Jammu and Kashmir, Jaipur, Bikamr, Nawanagar and 
many other States that might be named in every case the 
Durbar is found ready and anxious to welcome industnal 
expansion Again and again in all these States factories 
of vanous sorts have been started, and have received every 
encouragement from the Durbars , again and again these 
factones have been compelled to close down by the seventy 
of foreign competition which is always resolved to crush 
nascent industries before they attain sufficient strength to 
enable them to resist the combined forces of protection, 
bounces, and subsidies His Highness the Maharaja 
Gaekwar of Baroda, m a speech delivered at the inaugura 
turn of the Ahmedabad Industrial Exhibition m 1903 ^it 
the who^ thing m a nutshell thus 
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\ “ It !s true that Free Trade enables a country to 

\ procure at cheaper rates those articles that can be 
J manufactured more conveniently in foreign lands 1 
Ij but this cheapness is dearly bought by the loss of 
/ industrial status and the reduction of a whole people 
( to a helpless proletariat. National defence against 

1 alien industrial inroads is more important than the 
cheapness of a few articles 

Instances to illustrate the force of His Highnesss state 
ment are continually brought to light in the Indian Press 
1 can here refer to only one or two 

No sooner were the concessions of the Travancore 
Government to its subjects endeavouring to establish a 
match making industry in the State announced a year or 
two ago than immediately the Scandinavians established a 
line of steamers specially equipped for the Indian match 
trade to run direct from Chnstiama in Norwa> to Bombay 
Tuticonn, or other Indian ports— doubtless with heavy 
advantages to Swedish and Norwegian shippers And it 
appears from the latest returns (Blue book No 6783 issued 
in 1913) that out of a total import of matches into India 
valued at ;^583,884 per annum more than half came from 
Sweden and Norway • Moreover about the same time the 
Japanese Government deputed a Commission to visit India, 
to devise measures for the improvement of the match trade 
with that country and at this moment Japan supplies 
about a quarter of the matches imported into India* And 
yet It IS not denied that the supply of raw matenals for 
this industry that is possessed within the terntones of the 
Feudatory States is not surpassed in the world I 

One of the very few successful factories for the manu- 
facture of woollen goods in all India is situate in the city 
of Bangalore which is politically separate from Bangalore 
Cantonments, and m the very heart of the dominions of 
the Maharaja of Mysore. The history of the wooUen 
industry m India is a typical one. Under the East India 
Company it flourished in ai\ its branches — in manufacture 
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of wool, of goats hair of pashm, of wool and silk of wool 
and cotton and so forth from the costliest produces of 
Kashmir to the roughest and cheapest blankets and shawls 
The first Indian power mills were started in 1876, by 
1904 the number of mills m British India had only 
increased to six, and in 1912 these had diminished to four I 
— and this notwithstanding the remarkable fact that India 
imports woollen manufactured goods to the value of over 
two and a quarter million pounds sterling per annum I 
The reason is not far to seek Reviewing the woollen 
industry in 1896 Mr O Conor wrote with special reference 
to the foreign export The trade is as yet qu/te unimpor- 
tant and IS likely to remain so for a long time to come 
unless the Indian mills are able to find markets in Asia for 
coarse blankets and horse clothing, the only descnptions 
of goods for which there would be a fair demand m the 
regions we could hope to supply, and the only kinds we 
could manufacture with profit to compete outside India 
with European goods But Sir George Watt writing in 
1908 ( Commercial Products of India p 1123) pointed 
out that in 1895 only two years after the date of Mr 
O Conor s review of the trade as here quoted the imports 
from Great Bntain had fallen off by 9J per cent while those 
from Germany had increased sixfold, from France three- 
fold, and from Austria twofold Sir George Watt continues 
It had thus almost immediately been demonstrated 
that the attractively got up shoddy and mixed woollen goods 
of the Continent of Europe (more especially of Germany) 
were not only ousting the supenor manufactures of England 
but had undermined the ground that the Indian mills were 
believed capable of holding ' And as an illustration of 
this he adds elsewhere (p 1131) The shawl traffic is 
almost entirely with Calcutta, and is very largely the 
expression of the demand made by the coolies employed in 
the tea industry for shawls and blankets, so that Germany 
has not only driven the Indian mills, but the British as wdl, 
out of this partictdar market ' 
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Here. 1 may remaHc madentally) may l»e fi>uad * moM 
valuable lesson in the use of tan& th^ ^ould be tsdrea 
to heart by the Impenal Government if they desire to aid 
the Feudatory Chiefs in building up Indian industnea^ 
There is a small revenue duty of 5 per cent, ad va/ofwn, 
on the import of manufactured woollen goods into India- 
ns on most other imports — levied impartially on Bntish 
and foreign goods. Now we sec that this 5 per cent duty 
15 sufficient as there is no excise, to act as a mild protec- 
tion against the goods of Bradford and the Yorkshire 
woollen industry, because those Yorkshire goods enjoy 
neither protection nor bounties, nor subsidies. But it is 
very different with the imports from Germany and other 
protected nations the advantages their manufacturers 
enjoy from those sources far outweigh such a nominal 
tariff as the Indian revenue duty The consequence is 
what IS shown by Sir Geotg^e Watt — the Indian mills cannot 
compete successfully with the German for the Calcutta 
trade in cheap coolie blankets so they are driven to compete 
With Yorkshire in the costlier lines 

Thus It IS that in every industry in which Mr Chatterton 
may advise the Mysore Government to encourage its 
subjects to engage — and so too for every other Feudatory 
State — they will be met in the initial stages by this 
powerful, oigunized foreign competition and progress must 
be slow and results often sadly disappointing 

The East India Association has issued, under the title 
** Truths about India, with the powerful and authoritative 
imprimatur of such known and proved friends of India 
as Lord Ampthiil, Mr Pennington and Dr Pollen, a 
most useful and illuminating brochure on some of the burn- 
ing questions of the day Its chapter on the Feudatory 
States IS a crushing exposure of the ignorant rubbish 
wherewith Padgett m.p , and his fnends delight to regale 
the British public on their return from their * personally 
conducted tours ' in India. The autocratic rule of the 
Chiefs, which is properly tempered by their loyal respocui- 
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to tfac Paramoufit Poirai; tuKk>ytodCy represm ta the 
patmrchal and aristocratic foiin ai gcmninaft is best 
smted to the genius of the Indian peoples and is 
best able to recommend to them valuable reforms. The 
chapter shows that in all matters affecting social or domestic 
or religious habits and custom8> the feudatory form of 
government has ex na/urd r«, a freer hand than any 
ordiflciry local government It is well known that all the 
greater ruling Pnnces and their E>ewans are heartily m 
favour of such a policy of industrial expansion as that 
which IS suggested by the Chief of Inchalkaranji in hisl 
Astaitc Review article and which has been urgently askedi' 
for by Sir Gaugddhar ChiCnavis and the Indian borny 
members of the Imperial Counal The ruler of Inchal-I 
karanji declares that such a policy resolutely carried out 
would do more than an) thing else could possibly do to 
allay the spirit of unrest that is abroad m India. Such a 
policy carried out by the Feudatory Pnnces, with the 
friendly aid and co-operation of the Impenal Government 
would not only be an assured success ab tntiw, but would 
greatly enrich both themselves and their subjects 

And why should it not be ^ Literally nothing stands m 
the way save only the disastrous influence of the Cobden 
dub with the India Office and the Government of India! 
Every educated and intelligent economist knows perfectly 
well why it is that nascent industries in India are strangled 
why It IS that, with all her wealth of raw material and 
cheap and docile labour, unrivalled elsewhere and with the 
biggest markets in the world at her doors India finds it 
impossible to run a dozen woollen mills or a dozen paper 
mills, or a dozen match ketones or any considerable 
number of sugar factones, or, indeed any other of the 
innumerable industries for which there is m India an im 
mense In every one of these cases it is the foreign 

dumping from Protectionist countries I 

And everyone knows equally well how the foreigner 
maD^;es to do it so eff^tually How did the Dutch 
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Government of Java increase their safes of (novp 

iaiTg^ely refined) to fndia from less than £10^000 in 
1888 89 to ;^5 97 i8o 4 in 1911 12? Starting with 
the initial advantages of Indian helplessness under Free 
Trade with the Indian industry already nearly ruined by 
the bounty fed beet sugar of Germany and Austria, and 
only partially restored under the Brussels Convention 
with free silver against Indian taxed silver and closed 
mints — the Dutchmen had only to raise their tariff to pro- 
hibitive rates, and to subsidize their own Javanese exporters 
to any necessary extent and the thing was done. And 
India which used to produce half the sugar of the world— 
largely m Feudatory States — not only lost the whole of 
her export trade, but hundreds of thousands of acres of 
sugar cane (including large areas in Mysore) fell out of 
cultivation 

The late Sir William Lee Warner- — whose recent 
lamented death is deeply deplored by every well wisher of 
India — published in the Fortnightly Review of November 
last a powerful article in which he pointed out some of the 
dangers that would threaten British India under a system 
of sheer, full blooded Protection By that 1 mean of 
course the imposition of import duties not only on the 
goods of protected and subsidized foreigners such as the 
Japanese the Javanese, and Germans, but also on the 
Free Trade goods from the United Kingdom and the rest 
of the British Empire, and on this point Sir William Lee 
Warner’s arguments were entirely in accordance with the 
I masterly speech on the subject, delivered in the Govemor- 
* Generals Legislation Council on March 17 last by Sir Guy 
Fleetwood Wilson, then Finance Minister of India Sir 
William pointed out that the penis to India threatened by 
such a system of Protection are (i) the enormous increase 
of smuggling that would inevitably follow the establishment 
, of such an endless and obscure Customs-lme as that 
between Bntish India and the Feudatory States, and 
/ (2) the increased cost of the necessanes of Me to the 
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poorest classes m India likely to ensue on the taxation of 
imported goods 

These objections to a full measure of Protection for 
India are undoubtedly serious And it may well be that 
the slackening of the demand m Bntisb India for such a 
fall measure of Protection is largely due to the appreciation 
of the strength of the arguments put forward by Sir Guy 
Fleetwood Wilson on the part of the most highly educated 
Indians And it is fortunate that these arguments do not 
in the least apply to a system of modified Protection with< 
Imperial Preference — for this fact brings within the rangei 
of practical politics a scheme of fiscal reform for India that! 
will benefit equally the Feudatory States and the provmcesi 
of British India, and that will injure no part of the British! 
Empire 

For With regard to the first of Sir William Lee ^^arner's 
warnings noted above under Imperial Preference the 
Feudatory States would naturally form an integral part of 
the Indian Customs Union As in the case of the South 
African Customs Union there would be one Imperial 
tariff with no Customs line between British India and the 
Feudatory States and from the proceeds each State would 
derive a substantial revenue, distributed perhaps in proper 
tion to Its population as in South Africa- ^nd with regard 
to the second of his warnings, under Impenal Preference 
the existing taxation on Indian cotton goods and Lanca- 
shae cotton goods will be altogether remitted the taxation 
on foreign goods being maintained or increased Now 
the only necessary of the poor Indian raiyat that depends 
even remotely on import is his scanty cotton clothing, and 
seeing that India and Lancashire between them provide 
over 90 per cent of this cotton clothing, it is obvious that 
the cost of this necessary, so far from being increased, 
will be substantially diminished I challenge reasoned 
contradiction of this undoubted fact. 

Here, then, we have an indication of the direction m 
which we must look for the material development of the 
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Feudatory States of India which has hitherto been 
retarded by our fiscal policy, by our currency policy and 
(in some cases most senously) by our recent opium policy 
Under a system of Imperial Preference that will foster 
the mdustnal expansion of all India> mills and factories 
will spring up in the Feudatory States secured from the 
alien industrial inroads ’ from Protectionist countries 
which have hitherto rendered such enterprises wdlnigh 
hopeless. The Chiefs will gain a substantial increase to 
their revenues that have been depleted by the loss in their 
States of such paying crops as opium and sugar, while 
their poorer subjects will obtain their necessaries at a 
considerably reduced price and all classes will participate 
in a general increase of matenal prosperity 
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ENGLAND AND RUSSIA* 

By Edward G Browne. 

It has been said of Napoleon that the greatest of all his 
talents lay in his power of convincing his countrymen of 
the greatness of those talents, and thus establishing a 
Napoleon Legend On a smaller scale the same may • 
be said muiaits mutandis of Sir Edward Grey, whose j 
name will ever be associated for better or worse with the ( 
policy of the Anglo-Russian Agreement That he has 
made history no one will deny though whether the t 
chapter for which he is responsible is one of which English j 
men have reason to be proud, or which their successors 
will read with satisfaction is another question So far as 
the Muslim World is concerned at any rate, it is one of 
the darkest chapters in iheir history When he came into 
power eight years ago there existed four independent 
Muhammadan States, Turkey Persia, Afghanistan and 
Morocco and of these four only Afghanistan has thus far 
escaped scatheless from the direct or indirect consequences 
of his policy How far this policy has been responsible 
for the recent misfortunes of Turkey and the ominous 
clouds which still darken her future is ably discussed by 
Mr Mannaduke Pickthall m the January number of La 
Rmme Poltitqxu Internationale 

What unfortunate Persia, at the very moment of her 
attempted r^eneration has suffered at his hands is known 

* HiiB vticJti ts appeanng timtiltaaeoaaly m Jimtu JVtttfiu 
Mtnmtimalt by eipeaal amngemeDt 
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to all and forms the subject of a literature already volinDin 
/ous, of which Mr Morgfan Shuster*s great work. The 
/ Strangling of Persia, deserves special mention As for 
' Morocco, It IS alas ! now little more than a geographical 
expression , and it is worthy of remark that whereas Sir 
Edward Grey s constant boast is that he has at least kept 

! the peace of Europe the one occasion on which he nearly 
plunged his country into a European War was to compass 
\ the destruction of the last independent Muhammadan State 
in Africa To what degree he was pnvy to the Italian 
j raid on Tripoli is not at present ascertainable but even 
i assuming the absence of such complicity there is enough 
' for which he is admittedly and avowedly responsible to 

i account for the profound mistrust — to put it mildly — ^with 
which he is regarded by the whole Muhammadan world and 
J the prevalent belief amongst Muhammadans (which no well 
j jn/ormed person can affect to ignore) that a desire to destroy 
* the political power of Islam and to prevent it from entering 
* on the path of reform is one of the chief factors lo his 
j policy The dangerous effects of this belief are already 
1 manifesting themselves m India, and are causing grave 
I anxiety to her rulers, and it is to be hoped that there is 
I truth in the current rumour that those of Sir Edward 
i Greys colleagues who are especially responsible for the 
safety of this great dependency are beginning to exercise 
a more jealous watch over his policy m its relation to 
Muhammadan sentiment In this connection it would be 
unjust to withhold a tnbute of praise and admiration from 
Lord Hardinge, the Viceroy of India, who, whatever his 
^ responsibility in promoting the Anglo Russian Agreement, 
has won the respect and affection of the people of India 
I by the courage which he shewed on the occasion of his 
I attempted assassination and by the sympathy manifested 
^ by him in connection with the South African troubles and 
^tbe affair of the Cawnpore Mosque. 

I To return, however, to Sir Edward Grey and the 
Russophile, Germanophobe and anti Islamic policy which 
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be has succeeded, with a skill equally wonderful andl 
d^^rabJe, in A>rcing upon thu country, tt must be saidl at 
the outset that the extent to which this policy is his own 
ts still doubtful Of all the Bntish Government Oifices, | 
the Foreign Office perhaps the least sensitive to public j 
opinion, and the most controlled by a special hierarchy! 
recruited from a very limited area and during Sir Edward^ 
Greys regime it has succeeded in emancipating itself to' 
a very much greater degree than at any previous time^ 
dunng the last half century from any kind of democratic j 
control The higher permanent officials in particular | 
possess an enormous power of shaping its policy, and ifl 
the Minister or Secretary of State be weak, indolent or? 
confiding, they can without much difficulty impose their 
policy upon him while persuading him that the ideas of| 
which they make him the mouthpiece are really his own j 
In this way his course becomes both easy and pleasant * 
easy, because he need not trouble to attend to details or 
to evolve a policy of his own pleasant because he becomes 
immensely popular m his department and m all the circles 
—social political and journalistic— which his department 
directly or indirectly controls j 

Difficult as It IS to penetrate the mysteries of Downing! 
Street there is some reason to suspect that something of| 
this sort has taken place in the case of Sir Edward Grey 
Whatever may be thought of his policy, his personal 
integnty has never been questioned Almost alone amongstj 
the present Ministry, he has in spite of the advanced) 
Radicalism of his views on Home Politics, almost entirely 
escaped the violent attacks made on every one of his 
colleagues by the Opposition Press Of the imputations 
made upon their characters and actions, m language ofte 
transcending the bounds of decency no whisper has reach 
him Typically English in character, untravelled unskill 
ID foreign tongues and ways of ancient and noble family 
devoted to sport, devoid of sentiment, cold, reserved 
' practical ” " unsentimental, of unimpeachable persons 
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integrity, and, as all Meinbers of Pafhameot testdy, eoctra* 
I ordinarily weighty and impressive as a pubhc speaker« be 
1 bas succeeded m silenang cntiasm and securing the oo 
] ceptaace of the most amazing statements in a way which no 
other Minister has achieved, and which indeed, is little 
short of miraculous “ Transparent honesty is the quality 
, commonly ascribed to him, not only by his political allies, 
\but by his opponents and yet probably no Minister has 
(made so many statements in Parliament of which the 
1 inaccuracy was so patent, and which nevertheless passed 
I unchallenged Instances of this might be multiplied but 
' four or five will suffice. 

I Secret Agreements 

On November 27 191 1, Sir Edward Grey said 

“ We have laid before the House the Secret Articles 
of the Agreement with France of 1904 There are no 
other secret engagements From ourselves we have 
not made a single secret ariule of any kind since we 
came into office 

Referring to this explicit statement Mr Bonar Law the 
Leader of the Opposition said 

The Right Honourable Gentleman has first told 
us and we are glad to hear it th^t there *^no extension 
of our obligations by any secret arrangements of any kind 
whatever We are all glad to hear it 

And later in the debate the Pnme Minister (Mr Asquith) 
said 

‘ The House has heard from my Right Honourable 
friend he Foreign Secretary, and 1 believe has heard 
with universal satisfaction^ that the world is now m 
possession of the whole cf our Treaty obltgaitons on this 
suiyect 

Nothing could seem more clear and candid than this. 
But little more than a format later, ofi December 14, 191 1, 
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on Mr Wedgwoods enquiring whether “every agreement, 
treaty and understanding between this country and any 
other country, was now public property ’ Sir Edward Grey 
replied that the answer to this question was in the negative. 
Thereupon Mr McNeill asked * Are there other secret 
treaties beside the Treaty recently disclosed between this 
country and France^ to which Sir Edward Grey replied* 

‘ There are otfier engagements wkuk have not been published ' 
The glaring discrepancy between these two statements, 
to which I called attention in a letter published m the Times 
on Februarj 22 1912 has never been explained and not 
only the people but the Parliament of Great Britain still 
remain entirely in the dark as to a matter m which the> are 
vital!) concerned 

2 EvPAKblON OF THE Br1TI>5H EmHRE 

A.gain on November 27, 1911 Sir Edward Grey re 
marked 

I say this — the unse policy for this country is to 
expand as little as possible and certainly no further 
the AJrican possessions a statement which Mr Bonar 
Law again hastened to endorse 

Within three weeks the British public was astonished to 
learn that by some hitherto unexplained diplomatic leger 
demain a long stretch of the North African coast between 
Egypt and Cyrenaica including the important harbour of 
Solium with a triangular piece of the hinterland,, had been 
provisionally annexed to Egypt/ which of course in fact 
if not in name was equivalent to its annexation by England 
In other words Sir Edward Grey, having declared the 
unwisdom of extending the British Empire especially m 
Africa immediately proceeded to annex a large segment of 
territory in that continent 
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3 The “ UNAGGREaSUE CHARACTER OF RUSSIAN 

POLICV 

Another astounding statement made by Sir Edward Grey 
on the occasion last referred to (November 27 191 1) is the 
following 

One of the essential conditions of the friendship 
of ourselves with France and Russia in the last few 
years Aas been the ceriatn knoivledge that nexiker they 
nor we wish to pursue aprooocah •e or aggressive poluy 

These words as though by an exquisite irony were 
uttered four days after Persia acting on the advice of 
Great Britain had submitted to the first Russian ulti 
matum and two days before the second still more cruel and 
unreasonable ultimatum was launched upon her' 

4 Behaviour of Russian Officers i\ Persian 

SprvicE 

The moat amazing instance of Sir Edward Greys 
attempts to make black appear as white where Russia is 
concerned is however his statement {thrice repeated in 
slightly different forms on July 27 November 27, and 
December 14 1911) that the Russian officers — viz Colonel 
Liakhoff and his colleagues — in the service ot the ex Shah 
Muhammad All and in. command of the notorious Cossack 
Brigade, could, by lifting a finger have stopped the 
revolution against the Shah, and prevented his deposition 
but that they "did not lift a finger and Jet the Shah be 
expelled. 

The active part played by these Russian officers first on 
the occasion of the Coup cCEiat of June 23 1908, m the 
destruction of the first National Assembly and again m 
July 1909, in the attempt to check the Nationalist advance 
on Teheran, and to maintain Muhammad Ah on the 
throne, is so notorious and was so fully described at the 
time m the British Press, especially by the Times special 
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correspofldeot, Mr David Fraser, that it is astonishing 
that even the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs couid 
have been ignorant of it Yet here again such, apparently 
was Sir Edward Greys prestige that no Member of Par 
liament was found to call attention to this amazing per 
version of the facts 


5 The Spring Rice Memorandum of September 4 1907 

Four days after the conclusion of the Anglo Russian 
Agreement which was signed on August 1907 Sir 
Cecil Spring Rice, then British Minister at Teheran sent 
to the Persian Minister for Foreign Affairs a Persian Note 
or Memorandum {ydd ddskt) designed to reassure the 
Persian Government and people as to the scope and effect 
of that Agreement and to dispel the apprehensions (only 
too well founded, as subsequently appeared) which it had 
aroused in their minds The text of this Memorandum 
was published m the Habl ul Matin and other Persian 
papers ten days later and an English translation of it was 
published by me m January, 1909 m a pamphlet entitled 
“A Bnef Narrative of Recent Events m Persia. During 
three years (1909 1911} this translation was repeatedly 
cited in Parliament and the Press without its genuineness 
or accuracy being once challenged until at the end of the 
fateful year 1911 first Mr Acland (on December and 
subsequently Sir Edward Grey (on December 14), pro 
fessed entire ignorance of its contents and even threw 
doubt on Its existence- A photograph of the original 
document had, however been obtained meanwhile from 
Teheran, and this was placed in Mr Acland s hands for 
examination by one of the Members of Parliament who 
had taken a prominent part m the debate On February i 
1912, Mr Acland m a letter addressed to this same 
Member of Parliament was compelled to acknowledge the 
genuineness of the Memorandum and the substantial 
accuracy of the translation on which he had cast doubt 
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” On receipt of your inquiry, he wrote ^ Sir Edward 
Grey caused an abndged translation of this paper to be 
made and a copy of the English text of it to be asked for 
from Teheran 

‘The English text has now been received, and contains 
passages in substantial agreement with those quoted in the 
House of Commons, with which the abridged translation 
above referred to also corresponds 

The document was written in an unofficial form as an 
explanatory memorandum by Sir Cecil Spring Rice for the 
benefit of the Persian. Minister for Foreign Affairs of that 
time to allay certain apprehensions felt b\ various pro 
vmcial enjumens in that countr) 

The text of the official announcement made to the 
Persian Government is that contained in the papers pre 
sented to Parliament 

In his reply the recipient of this letter expressed his 
very natural surprise that a document of such importance 
should have been famihar to everyone with any know- 
ledge of Persian affairs except to the Government (* e 
the Bntish) whom it chiedy concerned It is I think ^ 
he added the most surprising example of official ignor 
ance that I have ever come across In saying this I accept 
of course most fully and absolutely the statement that this 
Memorandum was unknown to Sir Edward Grey and your- 
self I am only surpnsed that the whole Foreign Office 
should also apparently know nothing about it 

Mr Morgan Shuster was therefore fullv justified when 
he wrote at p 242 of his book “The Strangling of 
Persia 

It appears therefore that at the time that I was 
being charged with having displayed ignorance of the 
spirit of the ^nglo Russian Convention of 1907, and for 
months before that date, I was familiar with an important 
official exposition of the views of the British and of the 
Russian Governments formulated by the British Minister 
Plenipotentiary at Teheran yet the Bntish Foreign Office 



officials who pfeseuted these diarges of ^fnoiajice at n^* 
gence against me wwe themselves at that very time ta 
Ignorance even of the existence of this important paper 
which they have only since come to peruse. Is it at all 
possible that a department of the Government, so conducted 
as to permit such a lapse in delicate and important affairs 
of this nature, may have been equally uninformed as to the 
real facts of other incidents arising during my administration 
of the finances of Persia although this department of the 
Bntish Government saw no hesitation m promptly endorsing 
Russia s demand for my removal and dismissal from the 
post of Treasurer General ^ ♦ 

If as we are obliged to assume, the above statements 
made by Sir Edward Grey to the House of Commons 
about important affairs connected with the department for 
which he is responsible were made in good faith we are 
driven to believe that they must be explained by forgetful- 
ness, distaste for detail, an obstinate determination to defend 
his cherished idea of Anglo Russian friendship and co 
operation against all criticism and to declare the policy 
based on this idea successful m the teeth of all evidence 
to the contrary and a silent but deeply rooted contempt 
for the House of Commons, rising to indignation and anger 
when It seeks to penetrate those mysterious of which 

he IS the high priest England has gamed little by the 
curtailment of the powers of the House of Lords effected 
by the present Government, since they have got in us 
place a Cabinet more despotic and more contemptuous 
of public opinion than has ever been known m recent 
times where each Minister is given the most autocratic 
powers in his own department on condition of allowing 
each of his colleagues a similar autocracy m theirs, and 
when these Ministers loudly assert as they do from tune 

* As a matter of tact it subsequently appeared from the Blue Book 
(Cd 6 105), p 53 No 127 that Sir Edward Grey actually suggested the 
diamiiwal of Mr Shuster to the Russuu Goyeroment on November 17, 
1911 
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to time, that Eastern countnes like Turkey and Persia are 
unfitted for popular government, we may suspect that their 
real opinion is that all countries England included arc in 
the same case, a view that has actually been advanced lately 
in at least one Conservative paper 

To such politicians, as well as to a certain section of the 
clergy and the majonty of the rapidly increasing bureau 
cracy the Russian autocracy seen from a comfortable 
distance appears supremely attractive and we may be 
pardoned for believing that at times they are tempted to 
envy the expeditious methods by which the Russian 
Government silences its cntics Mr Hitchens observes 
in his novel The Green Carnation, that while the wicked 
are supremely indifferent to the doings of their respectable 
neighbours the respectable are intensely interested m the 
doings of the wicked In like manner it may be said that 
while autocrats take very little interest m the sayings or 
doings of Liberals save when these threaten to interfere 
with their powers many professing Liberals are, for some 
inexplicable reason intensely interested in and even 
attracted by the doings of autocrats Mr Gladstone, 
who was wont to speak of ' Holy Russia and her mission, 
who never wearied of denouncing the Turks and advocating 
their expulsion from Europe bag and baggage ' and whose 
ears were ever open to the suggestions of that able Russian 
agent Madame Olga Novikoff who exerted so great an 
infiuence also over men like Thomas Carlyle, Freeman and 
Stead, IS an instance in point but even his enthusiasm 
reinforced as it was by religious motives, never rendered 
him so blind to Russia s faults as Sir Edward Grey has 
shown himself to be, while the strong Turcophihsm of Lord 
Beaconsfield and the Conservative party always offered an 
alternative to such votem as cared more about foreign 
policy than about domestic affairs 

To such voters at the present time no such alternative 
IS open Many people who supported the present ‘ Liberal 
Government at the last, or even at the two or three last 
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elections are for vanous reasons and especially on account 
of their profound dissatisfaction with Sir Edward Greys 
foreign policy their dislike of the Russian entanglement 
and their desire either for the old splendid isolation or 
for a closer friendship with Germany, prepared to sacnfice 
all minor issues in order to secure a reversal of that policy , 
and were a new Beaconsfield to arise and put a new foreign 
policy or rather the old sane Conservative foreign policy, 
in the first place on his programme, he might easily be 
returned to power at the next election Unhappily the 
Conser\ative party are at present bankrupt of any such 
ideas, while the chief items on their programme Protection 
(or Taritf Reform ) and Conscription (or * National 
Service ) remain and are likely to remain profoundly 
unpopular They like the Liberals ha\p lost the broad, 
sane outlook on foreign affairs which characterized Lord 
Beaconsfield and Lord Salisbury and with one or two 
bnlhant exceptions amongst the old Free Trade Conserva- 
tives (who are become anathema to their discredited and 
derelict Party) are as much absorbed in parochial 
politics as their Liberal antagonists 

One of the greatest, most wonderful and most dangerous 
achievements of Sif Edward Grey is his success m what it 
is now the fashion to call lifting Foreign Policy out of the 
domain of Party Politics and establishing the theory of 
Its continuity ’ at the \ery moment when he had upset the 
tradition of nearly a century For a hundred years ever 
since the disastrous treaties which Persia was compelled 
to conclude with Russia at Gulist^,n (1813) and Turk- 
minchiy (1828) the general policy of Great Britain, in 
spite of what good old Sir John McNeill, writing in 1834, 
called the foolish click [clique) of believers in Russian 
benevolence and other nonsensical matter has been to 
support Persia in resisting funher Russian aggression 
Every advance of Russia m Central Asia was jealously 
watched and m March 1885, the so-called ‘Panj-dih 
Incident ’ brought England and Russia to the verge of 
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war Fifteen years later Mr Joseph Chamberlain, idol 
of the New Imperialists and the inventor of the ‘ New 
Diplomacy created some sensation by remarking m a 
public speech d propos of agreements with Russia that 
he who would sup with the devil needs a long sooon * 
while fais ally, Mr Cecil Rhodes of South Afncan fame 
affected contempt for the decaying Latin races, and 
included the Germans in the scheme of Rhodes Scholar- 
ships at Oxford whereby he sought to consolidate the 
Anglo-Saxon and Teutonic races Finally the Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance prepared the way for Japans triumph 
over Russia in the great war of 1904 5, which -with the 
succeeding revolution in Russia seemed to promise to a 
score of anxious nations and millions of oppressed people a 
prolonged respite from the aggressive schemes of that rest- 
less, ambitious, and gigantic Empire 

Eight years ago therefore it seemed that the really 
continuous foreign policy pursued for nearly a century by 
Great Bntain in Asia which had as its principal aim the 
safeguarding of India from a Russian invasion had cul 
minated in an almost unimagined success And the very 
magnitude of this success seems to have alarmed its archi 
tects, and led to the most astounding reversal of British 
foreign policy within the memory of man Four months 
after the signature of the Treaty of Portsmouth on 
August 23, 1905 Mr Balfour s Government fell and the 
Liberals came into o6hce with Sir Edward Grey as 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs During eight 
years he has done all m his power to restore the shattered 
strength and prestige of Russia, seeking her fnendship, as 
It would appear, at any cost, deferring to her wishes aiding 
her schemes of aggrandizement in Persia, Turkey and 
China and freely placing at her disposal for the first time, 
I believe m history, the resources of the Bntish money- 
market, so that now Russia is stronger and more aggressive 
than she has ever been before, and having repressed 
revolution at home, emasculated the Duma, crushed 
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Finland, seized four of the richest provinces m Persia 
(AzarbdyjAn Mdzandar^n and Khur^sAn) and 

garrisoned them with some twenty thousand troops, 
practically destroyed Persian autonomy, invaded Mongolia, 
bullied China, and gnevously enfeebled Turkey stands 
forth ominous overbearing, reactionary with her countless 
armed hosts and her infinitely cunning diplomatists a 
menace to the whole world 

So far as England s share in hanging about this state of 
things is concerned it is the work of two comparatively 
small but compact astute influential and powerful groups, 
the one distinctively Russophile, the other pnmanly 
Germanophobe (though to some extent overlapping each 
other) comprising courtiers high officials (especially in the 
Foreign Office) financiers ecclesiastics, and journalists. 
The extent to which these two groups have succeeded m 
controlling the Press of Great Britain and by its means m 
inspinng the minds of the unthinking public with a vague 
fear and mistrust of Germany and in obliterating from their 
memories the fear and mistrust of Russia which until a few 
years ago had dominated them for several generations, is 
one of the most remarkable phenomena of our time and 
affords a striking illustration of Max Nordaus thesis that 
the freedom of the Press is only one of the ‘ conventional 
lies of our modern civilisation ‘ If all the prominent 
newspapers throughout the length and breadth of the land 
he says unite in striving to accomplish certain purposes, 
if they repeat certain thoughtsand propositions for months, 
for years without cessation, if they bring their readers 
again and again to their point of view there is absolutely 
nothing that they cannot finally accomplish, there is not a 
Government, a law a custom, nor even a conception of the 
universe that can withstand them When as is now the 
case m England most of the prominent newspapers are m 
the hands 0/ three or four persons, and the really lode 
pendent papers of some influence can almost be counted on 
the fingers of one hand a powerful clique, such as has been 
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described above, has only to gam the adhesion and co 
operation of these three or four persons m order to impose 
Its ideas on the vast majority of the community, and this is 
precisely what has happened m England during the last six 
or seven years. How else can we account for the mon 
strous delusion prevalent in England that Russia is an 
unaggressive and Germany an aggressive Power ^ After 
all nations like mdiiiduals, must be judged by their acts 
Can any unbiassed observer describe Russia s actions, 
especially since the Morocco crisis of 1911^ in Persia 
Mongolia and the Far East as ‘unaggressive ^ And 
can anyone deny that when all is said German) has kept 
the peace for more than forty years and is the only great 
European Power which during this penod has hardly 
annexed any territory at all ^ 

Another extraordinary thing connected with this question 
IS that the defenders of the ^nglo Russian entente take one 
of two diametrically opposite lines of argument One party 
asserts that the weakening of Russia s power in conse 
quence of her disastrous war with Japan and her subsequent 
domestic troubles upset the balance of power in favour of 
Germany, and that consequently it became necessary to 
restore this balance by the employment of every possible 
means for the strengthening of Russia Such persons may 
be invited to consider whether they ha\e not over redressed 
the balance and whether the time has not now come when 
Its last oscillation should be corrected by the support of 
Germany The other party, however, cake the view that 
the hegemony of the world will inevitably fall to Russia 
that we cannot resist or oppose her, and that it therefore 
behoves us to make friends with the mammon of un- 
nghteousness It is even said that there exists amongst 
the Anglo-Indian bureaucracy a school — happily a small 
one — which believes that England will inevitably lose India, 
and who would prefer m that case that it should pass into 
Russia’s hands rather than into the hands of any Asiatic 
race. These it is to be supposed, are the disciples of 
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Nietsche and the believers in the doctnne of the good 
European. 

If the views here advanced are correct Sir Edward Grey s 
foreign policy has been a gigantic mistake which Europe 
generally, and England particularly, will one day and that 
at no very distant date have good reason to lament In 
the opinion of the writer (which it must be admitted, is at 
present the opinion of a minority of Englishmen) the 
A.nglo Russian entente will last just so long as England is 
content to follow where Russia leads This is at present 
the case Russia objected, m 1911 to the appointment 
of Captain Stokes to command the Persian Treasury 
Gendarmene, and though he had been explicitly told that 
he could accept this post if he resigned his commission, 
means were found m deference to Russia s wishes to 
prevent the acceptance of his resignation Russia then 
demanded the dismissal of Mr Morgan Shuster from the 
post of Treasurer General of Persia, and m the teeth of the 
protests not only of the Persian people but of all European 
merchants, bankers and others who were interested m the 
solvency and good government of Persia, Sir Edward Grey 
co-operated with Russia to secure his dismissal whereby, 
incidentally besides ruining Persia, he did much to alienate 
American sympathy and friendship from this country 
Russia then brought masses of troops into North Persia | 
and inaugurated the Bloody Assize of January, 1912, by 
publicly hanging eight prominent and respected citizens of 
Tabriz on New Years Day (which happened to correspond 
with the loth of Muharrara the most solemn day of mourn- 
ing in the Persian ecclesiastical year) amongst whom was 
included the Sikai ul Islam the chief ecclesiastic of the 
province. Sir Edward Grey ventured a feeble protest, to 
which the Russian Government replied with incomparable 
rymcism, that, as the Turks had once hanged a Christian 
bishop, they considered themselves justified m hanging a 
Persian wu/taAid, who was, moreover, ‘ the head of a dis- 
senting sect (meaning the Sbaykhf school to which the 
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Stkaiul Islam belonged) To show how little they cared 
for Sir Edward Grey s mild remonstrances they still further 
outraged the feelings of the Muhammadan world three 
months later by bombarding the sacred shnne of the Imdm 
Rizi at Mashhad looting its treasures and killing a number 
of inoffensive people pilgrims and residents some of whom 
^are stated to have been British subjects This outrage 
which rang through the whole Muhammadan world, is 
scarcely even alluded to much less described m the 
Blue Book dealing with the events of this period On 
December 27 1913 the Times published an interesting 
article from its correspondent at Teheran on the Work of 
the Swedish Gendarmerie in Persia In the course of this 
article he says that the Russians are inclined to view with 
apprehension the development of the gendarmene m the 
Neutral Zone In other words ihej not only regard all 
North Persia as already their property but are beginning 
to cast covetous eyes on what lies to the south of Isfahdn 
This ’s a good example of what Mr Arthur Di6sy m his 
New Far East’ (p 341) well describes as “ the calm way 
m which Russia pursues her policy in Asia undeterred by 
remonstrance or bluster steadily making for the goal she 
has had in view for generations That that goal is India 
was almost universally believed by our ancestors and by 
ourselves until seven or eight years ago, and though the 
belief that we are much wiser than our ancestors is always 
a pleasing one it does not necessarily follow that it is true 
“ Russia says Mr Didsy in the work cited above (p 349), 
wants to rule over Asia, and to control Europe too ay 
and as much of the rest of the globe as she can place under 
her influence Russia wants as much of the world as she 
can get hold of because Russia believes, firmly implicitly, 
that It is her ‘manifest destiny* to be a World Power, a 
greater Rome a stronger and more Imperial Britain 
Russia hrst and the rest nowhere !’ That is the idea 
implanted in every Russian mind, the wish imbedded in 
every Russian heart 
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Sooner or later, then, and probably sooner rather than 
later Great Bntain will have to choose between becoming 
Russia s antagonist, or her vassal Complacent as Sir 
Edward Gre) has been to Russia, especially during the 
last two ^ ears there must come a limit to such complacency 
if England is to remain not merely a Great Power but a 
Power of any sort If and when this limit is reached the 
Anglo Russian entente which Russia will maintain only so 
long as it serves her purposes, will be at an end, and 
England will be forced to renew the s€cular struggle which 
Sir Edward Grey fondly imagined that he had composed 
tor ever under circumstances infinitely more disad 
vantageous than at any previous period To draw nearer 
to Germany Europe s chief barrier against the Slav hordes 
and to the United States of America whom our recent 
diplomacy has so seriously ofiended and with their help to 
support Turkey Persia and China and so recover some 
thing of the influence and prestige which we have lost in 
Asia, would be the first step of a w ise and far seeing British 
foreign policy but it is questionable whether there is more 
than one member of the present Ministry or two of the 
Opposition leaders who have the strength statesmanship 
skill and will to inaugurate such a policy, though in this 
direction only as I believe lie safety honour and the hopes 
of true civilization and progress 
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THE QUESTION OF THE GRECO ALBANIAN 
FRONTIER IN EPIRUS 

C P Casanges 

(The writer of this article was bom at Samira, and spent his youth in 
Epims He subsequently had to flee because he was an agitator against 
the Government He has made a life study of the problem of Lpirus 
and has worked for twenty five years for its liberation He has now come 
to Europe from the United Stales of America as one of the delegates of the 
Epirotes in America before the Conference in London.) 

People who live under the shadow of a volcano that is 
eternally expected to explode and yet never does get at 
last lulled into a state of security which periodical spec 
tacular but otherwise harmless eruptions only serve to 
strengthen Europe has been for a century past terronzed 
with the idea that a great menace for its peace lay dormant 
at Its door m what has been known as The Near Eastern 
Question The combined Machiavelism of European 
diplomacy claims the credit which as a matter of fact 
belongs rather to the general political changes that took 
place in Europe for averting a cataclysmal solution of this 
dreaded question by periodically inducing several partial 
readjustments These reduced gradually the area of its 
influence and thus materially lessened the penl of its final 
disposal Dismembered as it now stands into several 
questions of minor importance the question of the Near 
East still retains m some of its fragments the virulence of 
the whole The source of danger has not been eliminated 
It has been parcelled out and diverted away, while Europe 
now mured to the danger that has never materialized, 
wrongly concludes that it is immune 

One part of this ever puzzling question of the Near East 
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IS the Epirotic question. There is no other question just 
now on the political honzon which for its size, is more 
pregnant with future developments Two great Powers, 
Austria and Italy are interested in it jointly, but m such 
a complicated way as to render their seeming accord a cloak 
for an irreconcilable divergence of interests To borrow an 
expression from the Turf they are both in the race and 
both jockey for position but their entente does not extend 
beyond pushing other competitors to the outer edge 

How IS It then that this important question remains 
practically unknown to the public at large ^ The reason 
IS that diplomacy has clothed it with an apparently innocuous 
term The question is put as one of a delimitation of frontier 
in Southern Albania.' \s one sees it is a case of giving 
a dog a bad name For all the trouble comes from the fact 
that what, persistently and to no good purpose Europeans 
have been misled into calling ‘ Southern Albania has 
nothing or very little Mbanian in it It is really the 
northern part of a Greek province known to the ancients 
as Epirus and called even to day by its neighbouring 
Albanian tribes m their language Erberi or Erbn this 
being only an alliteration ot its Greek name. 

Ethnologically the character of its inhabitants furnishes 
no debatable ground Except for the fact that some of 
them speakj besides Greek a dialect akin to the Albanian 
language the Epirotes have nothing in common with the 
Albanians in the north Whatever they may have been 
originally whether Pre-hellenic-PelasgianB or lllynans to- 
day they are in sentiment civilization and national con- 
sciousness as Greek as any Athenian — only more so They 
pride themselves on being Epirotes but only use that name 
in order to assert a claim on some sort of a superior patriotism 
over the other Greeks 

Unfortunately for the Epirotes, their land lies along the 
coast of the narrowing end of the Adriatic It has a few 
landings' — none of them can by any stretch of imagination 
be dignified with the came 0/ a port — which face Otranto 
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on the Italian end of the Adnatic For a long time Austria 
has looked upon the eastern coast of the Adriatic as its 
legitimate share of the prey in a decaying Turkey Its 
occupation would prolong her Dalmatian coast to the 
entrance of the Adriatic and insure for her ships free 
access to the Mediterranean Thus we find that Austna 
inaugurated very early in Albania a system of nationalistic 
propaganda through the Catholic priesthood over whom 
she exercised an exclusive right of protection At first, it 
was limited to the Catholic tribes in the north Very soon the 
propaganda was spread through the Austrian Consuls among 
the Mussulman beys who true to their traditional character 
of mercenaries were read) to sell to the highest bidder 

Ital} not to be outdone started a similar propaganda in 
the south of Albania which through the astuteness of 
one of her agents Monsieur de Gubernatis, she extended 
also to Epirus She has opened a number of schools and 
established several commercial agencies there Austna s 
occupation ot the Albanian littoral to the Epirotic border 
Italy could counterbalance by the occupation of the Epirotic 
coast with the harbour of Valona at the north and that of 
Preveza in the south Thus Italy would dominate the 
exit to the Mediterranean and Austria would still remain 
bottled up in the Adriatic 

One must not be led to believe that this has been done 
by any preconceived arrangement as to well defined spheres 
of influence It was a game of who would get there first and 
their propagandas often crossed each other and encroached 
on each others preserves Neither must one imagine that 
their aspirations found any deterrent in the well known 
Hellenic character of Epirus The Greek revmdications 
on It were already once easily disposed of m order to leave 
the field open for their mtngues W ith the backing of the 
Powers who were always cowed by the fear of a break in 
their Concert Turkey refused in i88i to cede to Greece 
the part of Epirus lying near the seaboard which was 
allotted to her by the Treaty of Berlin To the same 
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eod, but 00 behalf of Aostna, the conquests of Sema and 
Montenegro in Albania were vetoed by the London Con- 
ference of thej Ambassadors, The ostensible reason given 
for this decision was the desire to incorporate all the 
Albanians into a State of their own A somewhat over- 
scrupulous respect for the pnncipleof nauonaluies m a case 
where a national conscience did not yet exist I 

It was expected that in Epirus, where there are scarcely any 
Albanians except a minonty who speak a corrupt Albanian, 
the Ambassadorial Conference would ratify the Greek 
occupation of a territory over which no valid claim could 
be raised on the ground of the principle of nationalities , 
the more so since the Conference allowed Servia to retain 
the indisputably Albanian districts of Prisren Djacova 
and Dibra. As if rescinding this precedent the Conference 
decided to amputate Epirus from the district of Corytsa in 
the north east and half her littoral in the west from a 
point below the narrows of Corfu, called Stylos From 
the remnant the Conference separated another good-sized 
province the future of which was to remain in abeyance 
until an International Commission especially appointed for 
the purpose should visit the country and decide on its fate 
according to its ethnological composition 

The International Commission went there and its sad 
Odyssey in the Epirotic highlands is now a matter of 
history This Commission was empowered to cut and 
slice up and down this disputable area after an impartial 
inquiry as to the prevaibng nationality There was very 
little impartiality m its composition and it was a foregone 
conclusion that its verdict would be against the people of 
Epirus j still it was not allowed to render it Before the 
Commission had concluded its labours, Sir Edward Grey 
issued the well known circular by which in order to provide 
Albania with a southern frontier possessing all the require 
mcBts, strategical, ethnological, and economical for an 
viable^ he gave very nearly the whole of the disputed tern 
tory to Alb^a. Austria and Italy, whose views the British 
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proposal embodied, adhered to it with rescrvacioas as to the 
evacuation oT this contested zone by the Greeks. 

According to Anstotle, Greece was settled onginaHy 
by a people called T/ioixoi, or Grxci that came out of 
Epirus It 15 idle to inquire for practical purposes into the 
racial antecedents of any nation Even the one that iso- 
lated herself by a high wall did not keep her racial purity 
In all Europe, and in the Balkans particularly the dow 
and ebb of the different currents and counter currents of 
the great “ Voelkerwanderung has produced a confusioa 
of races m all the present national crystallizations It is 
even a more thankless task to establish a working theory 
m a case where the commingling of the races goes back to 
prehistonc times I leave, therefore all theones as to the 
racial descent of the Epirotes to scientific treatises on the 
subject They form a very fascinating ground for investi- 
gation — all insoluble questions do — ^but make no interesting 
reading and, as against the will of the people, they have 
absolutely no practical value. When the Magyars insist 
upon being Htinganans and the Bulgars Slavonians, what 
avails It to prove to them that they are Turks and more 
Turkish than they of Turkey? Whether Aristotle s 
estimate be true or not, the Epirotes have acted according 
to it. They took it literally and they unconsciously con 
aider Greece rather as a dependency of Epi rus than the latter 
as forming a part of Greece. They have devoted to her 
all their thoughts and energies, as if they considered it 
incumbent upon themselves to resuscitate the land which 
their mythical ancestors are supposed to have settled. 

When the curse of the Turkish rule pressed heavily 
upon all the Chnstians m the Balkans, Epirus produced 
a race of men, who scattered all over the penmsuJa, and, 
themselves content m their humble station sowed the seed 
of renascence, which was to grow into the present tree of 
hberty They were simply schoolmasters, and there ts 
hardly one among those ^x>st]es of the new political 
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dispensation that has not come, either from some obscure 
vilh^e in. Epirus, or not studied m the then &mou3 schools 
of Epirus. National gratitude has honoured the most 
brilliant of these self-sacrificing men with the title. 
Teachers of the Nation.*’ There is not a single name 
among them that does not belong to an Epirote. 

This intellectual warfare, no more than any other war- 
fare, was not waged without the sinews of war— money 
The Epirotes furnished that too lavishly — I use the word 
on purpose for the Epirote is by nature as close as the 
Scot They slaved and saved at home and abroad, with 
the one constant prcHxrcupation in mind — how to help 
Hellendom They stinted themselves when alive, m order 
to leave large fortunes to the nation. There are in Athens 
t£>-day few important institutions that have not been founded 
and endowed by Epirotes Most of them by a strange 
irony of fate come from villages situated in this zone 
which Greece is summoned to sacrifice to Albania. 

More potent than the racial instinct in the formation 
of national entities have been the geographical peculiarities 
of the chosen homestead. In our days of cultural unity 
very little attention is paid to the latent influences exerted 
by the configuration of the soil upon the nationalization of 
the primitive settler A close scrutiny of the Balkan situa 
tion from this point of view would explain many a racial 
anomaly Certainly some magic must lurk in the locks 
and barriers by which Nature separates the children of the 
same race, and using on each side of them a different 
formula m mingling and fusing, obtains two different, 
often mimical nations. Between Epirus and Albania there 
IS such a natural boundary It is the old border line which 
from the remotest antiquity protected the Epirotic tnbe- 
naUons against the incursion of the Illyrians from the north 
It starts from the mouth of the River Vojussa, and follow^- 
ing Its course southward, reaches the mountain range of 
and (hence to Bunar m the Macedonian border. 
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a litde above the Lake Prespa. Strategically oo tactician 
could improve on them Neither a long political unnm, 
nor a longer common subjection of the two lands have 
been able to efface these boundaries completely In their 
effects they stand there yet as traceable as ever fa the 
border zone one common mother-tongue is spoken — 
Albanian In some spots towards the east the mother 
tongue becomes Vlachian ■without entirely crowding out 
the Albanian for the general intercourse as a language of 
commerce and culture Greek is used The entire border 
land IS bi-lingual or tn lingual , nevertheless a man from 
the north side of this ancient border line is no more like 
a man from the south side than the citizen of Dover is like 
the bourgeois of Calais Type customs culture, character 
and dress, change perceptibly One can easily detect 
whereabouts in this borderland he is, by the change m the 
fustanella The farther north one goes the shorter and 
narrower he finds it, until in Albania this garment gives 
way to a short shirt outside th^ homespun trousers ending 
in a gaiter The fustanella is the characteristic costume of 
the Greek mountaineer and is so emblematic of Hellenic 
affinities that one may rely upon it as a cnterion more 
safely than on the language By following the track of the 
fustanella one cannot go far astray m determining the 
ethnological character of each locality in those parts of the 
Epiro-Albanian confines 

Under the Byzantine Emperors although Epirus and 
Albania were united under a common rule this natural 
frontier, if it did not prevent intermioglmg of the two 
neighbouring peoples has yet so effectually stemmed out 
the tide of Hellenic culture from the south that after the 
collapse of the Empire they remained two separate and 
distinct countnes WhOe Albania was split into many 
feudal principalities — that of the Castnottis being the most 
famed — Epirus as a umt became a despotat under Greek 
Princes of the Imperial houses of the Comnenes. 

The Turkish conquest, when it came, found in Aibama 
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» ^bborn resistance. The feudal Pnoces there, as Icmg as 
Venice or Spam or the Empire were willing to pay them to 
wage war against the Turks^ endeavoured to keep them aX 
bay When the subsidies ceased they made [their sub- 
mission to the Sultan and, in order to retain under the new 
order of things the same prerogatives they enjoyed in the 
past, they promptly adopted the faith of the conqueror 
Only as Mussulmans could they be trusted to carry arms m 
the service of their new masters. Their apostasy has by 
□0 means been a forcible one, nor was it individual It has 
been tnbai and voluntary Whole villages priests at the 
head, abjured Christianity and went over to Islam On 
the map of Albania a small streak to the north east re 
mamed white — that is to say, Chnstian The Catholic 
clans of the Malisson and the Miriditi whose fastnesses 
rejoin the unconquered Black Mountains, remained faithful 
to their religion Everywhere else wherever a white spot 
of Christianity appears it is due to Hellenic influence 
In Epirus totally different conditions prevail There an 
advanced Greek civilization and a well awakened national 
conscience stood in the way, unfortunately not of the con- 
quest itself but of a wholesale apostacy The Epirotes 
were not then and are not to-day warriors by trade and 
predilection When reduced to submission by the Turks, 
they offered a passive resistance Inwardly fired by an 
inextinguishable hope of a quick and certain national 
renascence they suffered silently, and planned secretly 
their revenge There were many abjurations m Epirus, 
too, but never voluntary As a means of escaping constant 
aggressions by Muhammadans, many a paterfamilias made 
one of his sons embrace Islamism This renegade could 
prefect bis km, and especially the women from attack 
or their chattels from depredation. Thus it is that the 
Musulmans are in the mmonty in the Epirus. They form 
leas than a third of the population 


Under Aii Pasha Janina, Epirus came very near to 
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becoming what should be best defined as a Grg^ 

To look upon Alt Pasha and his State as Albanian is a 
mistake which ultenor motives have done much to propagate. 
Like his counterpart m Albania Kara Mustafa Pasha, 
Bouschatli, of Scutan who descended from the renegade 
Montenegrin Pnoce George Czemoyevitz Ali Pasha was 
of Servian origin His father came to Tepeleni in boy- 
hood as a capuve of an Agha of mercenanes He was 
there converted to Islamism and adopted m the family of 
his captor All Pashas administration was entirely at the 
hands of the Greeks and conducted exclusively m Greek 
His military organization was composed of Greeks and 
Albanians indiscriminately high posts of confidence were 
confided more often than not to Greeks The language in 
his court and harem was Greek, and although his mother 
tongue was Albanian he rarely spoke it after he came to 
Jamna. His sons spoke it even less than himself The 
only remaining descendants of his house to-day the Malik 
paschides of Libohovo, come from his sister Hamitza and 
speak as pure and as choice Greek as any cultured Epirote 
After his fall, the Epirote Christians took arms for 
liberty and fought beside their brethren through the Greek 
Revolution which they prepared For three Epirotes 
merchant clerks m Russia, started the secret organization 
known as Philike Hetama which instigated the move 
ment for Greek independence European diplomacy m 
recognizing the independent kingdom of Greece left 
Epirus under the Turkish yoke. However, the first 
Governor appointed to Greece, Capodistna, was an Epirote 
His house is yet to be seen m Argyrocastro, one of the 
towns now assigned to Albania 

In 1847 Mussulmans and Chnstians banded together 
under the leadership of Gioleka, one of the chieftains of 
Kourvelessi, and raised the standard of revolt against the 
Sultan in the districts of the contested zone The revolted 
chiefs demanded aid from Greece through its Pnme 
Mnustcr, the Epirote Coletti Before any aid could reach 
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them, the loBurroQUon was crushed by the Albaniai» of 
Makcastra and Mouzakia. The Bryonts of BenU, who 
chumod descendaocy from the nobJe Byzantine bouse of the 
‘ Vryenmi, were particularly distinguished for their ruth- 
l^sness in stamping out the rising By a curious turn of 
the wheel the latter head of this house, Omerbey Bryooi 
was destined to become one of the three first martyrs for 
the Albanian cause. In 1S78 hf^ was imprisoned by the 
Turks m Tschanakale, together with two other conspirators» 
for fomenting troubles m Albania. 

After the frustration of their hopes to be annexed to 
Greece in i88i» and particularly after the disaster of 1897 
many faint hearted Epirotes lost confidence in Greek aid 
and they began to look around for other means to shake 
off the yoke Their ranks were soon swollen by the 
accession of many far-seeing Epirotes who foresaw at once 
that the regime of the Young Turks was aiming at the 
extinction of all national aspirations Without their pro- 
gressiveness, the Young Turks pursued a policy similar 
to that of the Magyars in Hungary Turkey was no longer 
in the ascendancy but what the ottomanization would fail 
in bringing about, was left for the depopulation to accom- 
plish High taxation and brigandage increased abnormally 
and rapidly the emigration from Epirus This was sapping 
the strength of the Greek element and m no distant future, 
the Greek revindications in Epirus would be deprived of 
their real object 

Austrian and Italian propagandas had undermined the 
situation m Albania and Epirus, each for a different 
purpose, but working on parallel lines In Northern 
Epirus many beys were, by one or the other, bought and 
paid Quite a number of Christian notables in diff^ent 
regions were also lured by the mirage of a brand new 
Albanian polity, m which they were to obtain the pro- 
mneace to which they couM never attain m a Greek 
Epino. To those, more or less interested (n^moters of 
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an Albanian nationality, was soon to be added a class of 
adepts of quite a difierent stamp the ^hiettanti who make 
voyages of discovery to virgin and untrodden grounds, and 
die enthusiasts for all difficult or impossible causes. They 
delved into the ongins of the language, the local traditions, 
the songs and legends, and they exulted in their dis> 
covenes They were captivated by their archaic flavour, 
and they went to work to compile, out of the meagre 
material at hand a connected history, and so build up a 
language out of a few rudimentary vocables. All these 
caisson-workers so to say, were fitted out for their task m 
Greek schools, and brought to it, besides the zeal of the 
neophyte and the devotion of the originator to his creation, 
all the application to theoretical work inherent to the 
Greek mentality Nevertheless, but for the short sighted 
intolerance with which the movement was oppcsed by the 
Pan-hellenic jingoists — the Grecomans as they are called 
in the new literary Albanian — the whole thing might have 
never amounted to more than a literary revival like the 
Proven9al or the Gaelic It developed into the formation 
of a new nation They did for Albania what the Epirotes 
of a former generation did for Greece What Italy and 
Austria intended by their propagandas to accomplish is 
mere guess work. What they succeeded in doing how- 
ever IS to cause the birth of a new national conscience 
which will eventually foil their selfish aims in Albania 
It has often been said that Albania is merely a piece of 
Turkey dragged from the teeth of Serb and Greek and 
destined for future partition by Austria and Italy f share 
no such apprehension. An Austro- Italian condominium 
through the government of a puppet Pnnce, though admis- 
sible IS beset with great dangers for the continuance of the 
Tnplice, An agreement between Austria and Italy for the 
division of Albania is altogether unthmkable. One or the 
other must possess the whole of it or nothing In a few 
years a good Government may not accomplish much in the 
v^y of matenal progress m Albania, but it is certain to give 
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the Albamaoa the self^Hsmsciousness necessary for indepen^ 
deoce. A oew Poiand m the twentieth century is not per 
mtssible. An autonomous and durable Albania ought to be 
an object of genuine rejoicing for every fair minded Greek. 

Greece has also cultivated secret relations with many 
influential Albanian Chiefs. Though her efforts have been 
spasmodical, there was ground enough for justifying the 
belief m a fnendly understanding Ismail Kemal Bey, 
who can take money from more parties at once than he has 
hands has on occasions sti^tted up and down Greece 
boasting about the solidarity of Greek and Albanian 
interests, therefore, when the only vital force in Turkey 
was this Albanian irredentism with which even the Com 
mittee of Union and Progress had to coquet, many Epirotes 
saw in It the only way of salvation The Greek Govern 
ment itself since the advent of Mr Venizelos seemed to 
wink at a rapprochement for a concerted action They 
calculated that the success of the Albanian movement 
would leave all Greek claims on Epirus intact and to be 
asserted against a weaker foe At the worst the half a 
million Epirotes, combined with the other Christians m 
Albania would be able to overmatch by their superior 
culture the more numerous Albanians and keep the civil 
government in their hands There was a third prospect 
but a remote one. The “ Drang nach Osten might carry 
Austria down to the Ionian as well as the JEgea.n Sea 
Even this alternative was not unwelcome As between 
ottomaoization or expatnation on the one hand and the 
administration by a State that respects all national suscepti 
biUties on the other, not a man could hesitate for long 

At this juncture the Balkan Alliance came and it came in 
the nick of time. The attitude of the Moslem Albanians, 
who up to that time prevented with di6ficulty their un 
easiness from breaking out during the mvasion of Turkey 
by the AQies gave food for thought to all pro-Albanian 
Epirotes. It ought to open the eyes to the most bead- 
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^roog believer in a noD-Mussalman Aibatiian State. 
Another fallacy was thus exploded It ts no longer 
certain that the Albanian’s bold on his faith is so loose 
as was generally supposed The people who, igpiormg 
his Christian name, take pnde in Skanderbeg because 
of his Turkish surname, are still distant from the point 
when national solidarity takes precedence over religious. 
The last events m Albania are only an additional proof 
The attempt of Izzet Pasha would be incredible in a 
nationally self conscious Albania Ismail Kemal may play 
at make believe on a non sectanan Albania. After all he 
13 only an albanjzed Epirote Essad Pasha a real Albanian 
chieftain with all the virtues and the defects that this 
implies, has repeatedly shown, and very wisely too, how 
little he cares to overburden the new Albanian polity 
with more Christian inhabited districts than is absolutely 
necessary He has the consciousness that religion is among 
his co-rehgionists equivalent to a political status Greece 
left alone to deal with him would easily effect a settlement 
by the concession of a district where the Moslem element 
predominates Austria, Italy, and lately even Turkey, 
who up to now has shown an inexplicable detachment each 
for a special reason of her own oppose this and Greece, 
having otner fish to fry in the i^lgean will soon have to 
withdraw her troops This will be the prelude of a 
comedy or of a tragedy 

The Epirotes after the taste of liberty they got m the 
last eleven months of Greek administration under which, 
for the first time in their life, they enjoyed what they 
possess, will not submit to this proposed substitution of a 
semi barbarous government for an enlightened one Besides 
the annihilation of secular hopes and aspirations, the resub- 
jection to a ruling caste which they just escaped, is ex- 
tremely distasteful to them Their denationalisation alone 
Will entail the wiping out of a grown-up civilization and the 
stfU^ng anew from the beginning They would have lo 
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give iq> the ready-Aade Greek cmliiatxon and setde down 
M evolve an Aibaniaa eivUization out of die present 
ckaos. It would be setting back the clock of progress for 
oentunes. But even if all things were equals there is no 
escape from the economic catastrophe that stares them tn 
the face. 

A change of frontier cames always with it a disarrange- 
ment of vested interests Their readjustment necessitates, 
under the best of governments a very slow process Such 
readjustments are not obtainable under all conditions 
Under a Government which for generations to come will 
have Its bands full in keeping the truculent clans m order 
as would be the case with the Albanian, the chances for 
healing chronic economical disorders are slight Further 
more, in lands far from the great artenes of traffic inter 
communication once interrupted is hard to re establish 
What were formerly flourishing towns are bound to stagnate 
and dwindle if cut off from their natural hinterland and 
each other by Customs barriers By the tracing of the new 
frontier the whole of Epirus will be affected Besides the 
evils that follow in the wake of smuggling which in 
these parts will force both States to police their frontier 
with strong guards there will come a great depreciation of 
land valuej, on both sides of the border Especially the 
towns of J anina and Corytsa are doomed Both get hemmed 
in far away from what hitherto had been their easiest outlet 
to the sea. Other towns in the borderland will equally 
suffer Arg5rrocastro and Konitza will be reduced to s mple 
military outposts Hence the inhabitants of Epirus must 
defend their homes, or sooner or later lose them They 
intend to defend them and in this lurks the danger for the 
peace of Europe. 

A new Epirotic Government will be ready to step in on 
the very day the Greeks evacuate the disputed territory 
A gendarmerie wdl be organized to preserve order and a 
miliua to guard the northern frontier against Albanian m 
cutslonsb There art already 40,000 men under arms, well 
equipped, well trained and well led by Epirote officers, 
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veterans of the Greek war Tb^ mcrease daily by new 
accessions of Epjrotes retumiog from Amenca, where most 
of the male population of the contested zone had emigrated 
These are presumed to give to their brethren at home the 
support of minds that have been well disciplined in an 
atmosphere where law and order reign supreme. All of 
them are determined to repulse aggression from what* 
ever quarter it may come and they will not be left alone 
m their struggle Every Greek will help them This not 
by any dictation or even suggestion of the Greek Govern- 
ment. Quite the contrary — since Mr Venizeloss policy is 
strongly pro Albanian — but because Epirus is for Heliendom 
holy ground Indeed, for Greece to abandon the Epirotes 
to their fate now, after the energetic stand they have taken 
in opposing annexation to Albania, would expose them to 
fearful reprisals. Albania has just graduated from the 
Turkish school of politics and government The Turkish 
method for paying off old scores to political suspects has 
been exile, confiscation, imprisonment An amnesty, no 
matter though it be granted through an international treaty, 
could not protect them — there would always be exemptions 
The Albanian method will be simpler In the state of 
anarchy the whole process of law will be dispensed with 
All the Grecomans made themselves and their leanings 
sufficiently known to their would-be Albanian neighbours 
Only a precipitated flight will save them from their hands. 
Something of the kind Mr Venizelos must have suggested 
to the foreign ministers of the Powers in his last round of 
visits to the capitals hence the ready assent he obtained 
for an indefinite prolongation of the Greek occupation m 
the contested zone. Until an organized Albanian gen 
darmerie has demonsti^ted its efficiency to cope with the 
lawless elements within the actual confines of Albania, it 
would be folly to entrust the new Albanian State with the 
protection of the life and liberty of those who so far have 
with might and main opposed H. 

An armed intervention by the Powers is not to be 
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feared. If tt does happen, it can take only one course — 
chat IS, to appoint a Lord High Commissioner, or to im 
pose the sovereignty of the Prmce of Wied over autonomous 
Epmis The Powers, though will never be able to re 
place their contingents by Albanian gendarmes Equally 
improbable is a dual armed intervention by Austria and 
Italy It IS an open secret that the Austrians were so 
unpopular in Scutan— that is the city which they are 
supposed to have snatched from the Montenegrins for 
Albania— that they had to be kept in their ships m 
order to prevent popular outbreaks In Epirus, it is 
the Italians that monopolize the unpopulanty which the 
Austrians enjoy at Scutari The Epirotes cannot forgive 
them the barefaced assertion of so called Italian interests 
to the detriment of their own They may have to be 
made in case of a joint intervention to keep to their ships 
also The Epirotes are prepared to face emergencies, 
but naturally they are not courting them Their feelings 
towards the Powers can be best expressed m the words 
which a village priest addressed to the members of the 
International Commission ' For four hundred and sixty 
years we were enslaved and we never heard from you 
Now that we at last get our liberty, you come to give us the 
right kmd We want neither you nor your gpfts 
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BULGARIA AND THE TRUTH* 

By Dimitri Ivanoff, 

CaptaiQ of Bulgarian Artillery 
{Trawslatkd b\ P S CAinroN ) 

A CAMPAIGN of insiDuations has been opened by those who 
only a few months ago called themselves our friends and 
allies Our isolation from the whole world and the depth 
of our national humiliation have hitherto forced us to hold 
our peace and our long silence has created an unfortunate 
impression among our supporters Even those most 
anxious to learn the truth have become convinced that 
there is nothing to say on our behalf Many of them have 
become alienated from us having seen their hopes falsified 
dunng and since that fratricidal war the only account of 
which they have obtained from the reports of a Balkan 
agency, and the despatches of a King turned newspaper 
reporter 

It IS to you, my friends of the noble British nation, that I 
appeal, you whose sympathies remain ever constant for 
you at any rate will be the first to see the bnght light 
of truth as a reward for your loyal impartiality It is to you 
that I write the following pages 

I Which of the Allies desired a Fratricidal War? 

Among nations, as among individuals the thoughts of the 
heart are revealed by outward manifestations Whilst the 
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9ulgans» array was cctasunMoating the national revenge 
upon the Turk at Tchataklja and Bouiair the Servian and 
Greek armies were actively engaged in preparing fora second 
campaign. Fortifications were constructed, strategic roads 
levelled, all points where the enemy was expected Co pass 
were blocked by artillery posts every kind of reconnaissance 
was made. Sultan T^p^ became a miniature fortress only 
a few kilometres from the old Bulganan Frontier Ovtcbi 
Pol^ became an entrenched camp The Serbs in front 
of Adnanople began to fraternue with the Turks towards 
the end of February — in fact as Turkish prisoners informed 
U5 they played the r6le of unpaid spies At the end of the 
month the Servian officers showed a reticence which b^^ 
to cause us some uneasiness It was after the fall of 
Adnanc^le that the Servian Press opened a campaign of 
hostility By openly discussing questions such as * Who 
took Chukn Pasha pnsoner ? How many Servians fought 
at Adnanople and Tchataldja^ they paved the way for a 
revision of the Serbo-Bulganan Treaty — at the moment the 
chief object of Servian diplomacy It began with an 
aggressive policy which forgot that the true interests of 
Servia lay in the West and which chose entirely to ignore 
the great sacrifice made by Bulgaria to Slav unity in treat- 
ing the territory to the west of the line, Givich Okrida, 
as contested territory, to be decided by Russian arbitration. 
This sufficed for the moment The Serbo Greek alliance, 
and the plans to be earned out by the armies already 
existed they realized that the success of their policy was 
assured, and when Montenegro Roumania, and even Turkey 
smiled on the enterprise, the war hunger of the Allies sur 
passed all bounds One army saw the day of revenge at 
hand, the other the day m which national resentment would 
be satisfied , and so assured of a fnendly Press throughout 
Europe, all their espionage plans perfected, a preliminary 
newspaper attack was launched. The method employed was 
to put forward certain questions which had not yet been 
settled, and m every case to link up the Greek and Servian 
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claims. Consistently the Allies rehmd arbitrate On 
June 20, M Pasitcfa announced that Senna would accept 
It, but a Mmistenal crisis ocoirred, the Skupchtina was 
summoned and endless discussions supervened Finally 
there occurred on June 30, the * incident provoked by 
the Bulgarian anny — an event so eagerly looked for, 
so ardently desired by our enemies It was this incident 
which gave the signal for the beginning of a war for which 
they had prepared so carefully and longed so eagerly 
Oh, my poor country, how severely you were punished 
for this one mistake 1 For what, we may well ask had 
been the actions of Bulgaria while her enemies were 
preparing for war ? Her army already exhausted by the 
sanguinary struggle in Thrace suddenly saw the curtain 
nse and disclose two enemies, both armed to the teeth 
and well prepared for battle it saw lai^e forces pre 
paring to invade territory described by the Serbo-Bulganan 
Treaty as either ‘ undisputed temtory or * condominium 
We had lost 318 officers and 29 711 men killed 915 officers 
and 52 550 men wounded 1 officers and 3,193 men miss- 
ing — one fifth of our total strength We had gained by 
this time sufficient victories and enough glory, we had 
no need to go in search of more our very minds were 
unable to conceive the idea of a revenge for Slivnitsna. 
The distaste of our Government for a second war was 
still further increased by the earthquake at Timovo, and 
by the facts that 20 per cent of the army was absent 
on leave, that supplies had run short, and that those 
which had been ordered could not possibly amve for 
\ two or three months These facts had the more weight 
\ with the Government, in that it numbered the greatest 
pacificists in the country with Dr Daneff at their head 
iTheir pursuit of the policy of * arbitration ’ led them 
^Anomentanly to forget that the other side were not only 
/ anxious for war, but ready for it that since their anmes 
were already in the field, Bulgana ought to be prepared 
for ajiythmg that might h^pea My country committed 
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the fatal mistake of not wanting war Paradoiucal as this 
statement may appear to the pacificist from our point 
of view Its truth is incontestable That the incident 
of June 30 was not expected to lead to war is proved 
by telegT'am No 5647 of General Savoff in which he 
declares that his object is in view of a possible outbreak 
of war between the Allies to insure a speedy settlement of 
the points at issue by the aid of Russian arbitration ” 
In point of fact the very day after this incident orders 
were issued to the Bulgarian troops to stop operations and 
to retire to the positions they had previously occupied , 
but It was too late and the Allies did not let the long- 
sought chance pass by Manifestoes embodying a declara- 
tion of war were already lying ready with every Servian 
and Montenegrin regiment, he date had but to be filled 
in and war began 

If my readers would desire fully to understand the 
feelings of a Bulganan soldier, let him imagine himself to 
be a knight who has sacrificed all his worldly wealth to the 
one object of reco\ering his ancestral castle, wherein rest 
all the memories and traditions of his house Bespattered 
with blood, and covered with wounds yet victorious, he 
rides towards the castle rock But what are these cries 
which ring in his ears ^ “ Hold^ they cr> And who are 
these men whose bayonets re-echo the sounds of war ^ They 
are his friends — his friends of yesterda) He halts , days 
pass by , and though trust m God be great patience lasts 
not for ever He tnes to scale the rock but every way is 
barred He looks around to see if aught will hear his cries 
for justice But alas ’ none will forgive him that he has 
tried to scale the rock m defiance of those who would bar 
the way and at last poor knight I beneath the rock he lies, 
bleeding and wounded unto death by the hands of his kin, 
and unpitied by the world Was it his fault ? Was he the 
aggressor ^ Who can answer ‘Yes ^ 
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Buigamt and the TnUh 


2 The “Bamajiities of Greece Ser via, ant 
Bulgaria 




(a) Bul^na a Tolerant Nation 
Of all the BaJkan peoples the Bulgarian is the most 
tolerant, is the judgment of a well-known Catholic priest 
I will quote a few facts in support of this contention 
In Bulgaria the Turkish Greek, and Jewish communities 
have hundreds of schools in which they can teach in their 
mother tongue The Catholic missions have in many 
Bulgarian towns schools in which instruction is given in 
French or German The German colony possesses a school 
of Its own and this privilege is allowed even to the small 
Roumanian colony which numbers only a few hundred 
persons Turks, Greeks Russians Armenians, Roumanians 
possess full religious liberty ^t Sofia the Catholics 3 000 
in number have the use of two churches (the 6 564 Catholics 
in Belgrade have not a single one) the Protestants have 
two the Russians have one, the Greeks one the Armenians 
one, the Roumanians one the Jews two synagogues 

In the Budget of 1912 provision was made for the 
expenditure of 75000 francs to aid Mussulman, schools 
and of 137000 francs for Catholic priests and Turkish 
bodgas All the missions, composed of foreigners whose 
stay m the country is purely temporary, testify to this 
national virtue of ours It was even more conspicuously 
displajed in the temtory which we freed from Turkish 
rule — so much so as to create a deep impression even among 
our enemies of to-day— -the Servians at Adnanople In 
that city every person without distinction of nationality, 
enjoyed full personal liberty This statement is endorsed 
by many foreigners, including General Broadwood of the 
English army, a witness whose veraaty nobody will call in 
question In Thrajce oor army found the population 
predominantly Greek and hostile to us At Ortakuei (a 
small town on the Arda) the Greek populacioa fiatly refused 
to give hospitality to passing officers but these latter, 
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though the Uw was on their side, did not press thetr 
demands, but went and begged hospitality of Jews and 
Armenians I myself, when passing through Demouka 
spent from eight till ten at night looking for somewhere to 
sleep, owing to the point-blank refusal of the Greeks to 
admit me I eventually found shelter in a Jew household 
At Adnanople the Greeks were if possible more hostile, 
and even more tolerantly treated The committee for the 
Hellenization of Bulgarians which had existed under 
Turkish rule continued its operations under the presidency 
of the Greek Bishop of the city and opened an active 
campaign in furtherance of Thracian autonomy Arms 
were distributed to Greeks a representative of the Greek 
Government — Georges Poundi — was on the spot, and 
engineered an attempt upon the Lfe of General Savoff 
and three*similar attempts against the commander of the 
garrison And yet the speech with which the Mufti of 
Adnanople welcomed the Turkish soldiers on their re-entry 
into the city is one of the greatest testimonies to that 
tolerance which we had shown to our prisoners of war 
whether Servian Greek or Turkish 

Whenever the charge of intolerance is made against my 
countrymen I cannot help recalling not without feelings 
of the deepest regret the ollowmg scene which occurred 
only a few weeks ago when the Servian pnsoners were 
leaving for their homes 1 was escorting a number of 
them when on our route we met a lady m deep mourning 
With trembling voice and tear suined eyes she addressed 
them Good luck go with you my friends May your 
home-coming bring joy to your loved ones again 1 And 
this at a time when our national grief and rage was at its 
height In the barracks, too the prisoners cried Jivio I’ 
(Long Uve youl) to us as they left The hospitality 
given in Bulgaria to the Carnegie Mission, as compared 
with. Its reception in Servia and m Greece, gives an 
excellent cntenon of the respecuve tolerance of these 
oountnes. 
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The Treaty of Bucharest shows with startling dearness 
the intolerance of the Greeks and Servians the latter 
indeed, have conclusively proved themselves to be a nation 
of barbarians by the law of Draconian seventy passed on 
September 24 — a law which indeed could not have existed 
among savage peoples The cnjelty of the Serb is ever 
cised with the use of a finer intellect than is possessed by 
any savage race. We now understand the truth of the 
confession made by the officers of the cavalry regiment 
of Timok (^) Our army executed more than 30,000 
Albanians without distinction of age or sex during the 
invasion of Old Servia in the first war Poor 

Bulganans and Albanians how you must appreciate the 
culture of the twentieth century t 

(^) Creek Excesses during the Second War 

The territory traversed by the Greek army in which the 
excesses were committed is populated m a large majority 
by Bulganans To prove this statement, I will give some 
statistics (taken from Brankoff pp 93 and 250) 

1 Koukoutch (Kilkitch) 54 villages exclusively Bui 
ganan Exarchists number 28 r68 Patnarchists, 376 

2 Caasa Doiran 20 Bulgarian districts of which 18 are 
Exarchist and 2 mixed the town of Doiran containing 

2 072 Exarch ists and i 040 Patnarchists 

3 Caasa de Gh^rg^li 37 villages, exclusively inhabited 
by Bulganans (9016 Exarchists, 5,952 Patnarchists 4^2 
mixed) 

4 Cassa de D6mir Hissar 42 Bulgarian villages (26 626 
Exarchists and 7112 Patnarchists) 

5 Caasa Sdr^s 8j villages are inhabited exclusively 
by Bulganans (47 402 persons, of whom about half are 
Patnarchists) In the town of Sdr^s there are about 
5 105 Greeks 2 000 Bulganan Patnarchists and j6o Exar- 
chista 

6 The district of Drama has 7816 Exarchist Bulgarians, 

3 988 Patnarchists and 2,890 Greeks 
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7 The ‘ Caasa of Neozokop Petntch, Stroumitza, 
Pechtchevo and Melnik which were traversed by the 
Greek army possess a population even more overwhdm 
tngly Bulganan 

Given this predominance of the Bulgarian element, com- 
bined with the great numerical inferiority of the Bulgarian 
army ins a vis with the Greeks (26000 against i6o,ooo) 
It must surely be obvious that the Bulganan army had no 
desire to turn the country into a hideous desert, nor if they 
had desired would they have had the power so to do The 
excesses (if any, which is distinctly questionable) committed 
by the Bulgarian troops were confined to the village of 
Doxat and the environs of Doxat and S^r^s, and were the 
result of numberless provocative acts committed by the 
Greeks as for instance when thej shot their prisoners at 
Doxat When the Kmg of Greece utters loud-voiced 
complaints against ' Bulgarian atrocities, he has one object 
alone in vif^w — to divert the attention of Europe from the 
atrocities of which his own troops have been guilty More 
than 100000 Bulgarian refugees, crossing the old frontier 
in the last stage of miserj and exhaustion have given us 
a living proof that our apprehensions were well founded, 
and that the intention of the King and Government of 
Greece to deal a death blow to the Bulganan population 
has been earned out to the letter amid scenes of indescribable 
barbanty Others among the refugees not so well favoured 
by fortune were butchered m the most cruel minner, together 
with their wives and children who after undergoing the vilett 
outrages were killed without mercy In every Bulganan 
village bouses were burned, cattle earned off and the pos- 
sessions of the inhabitants sequestrated. In this manner 
the deliberate extermination of the Bulganan population 
has been realued The Greek at Salonica can sleep 10 
peace for there are no Bulgarians left at Do/ran, none at 
Dteiir Hissar none at Drama 

Excise me, my dear reader The wnter of these pages w 
a Bulganan, and his heart bleeds for his poor oountrymcfi. 
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(t) Excesses commitUd by Servians and the Servian Army 

AH Bulgarian Bishops were ejected and compelled to 
return to Bulgana the same thing happened to professors 
schoolmasters, priests and all citizens who refused to sign 
the declaration put before them by the authonties The 
Bulganan population still remaining in the districts occupied 
by the Servians was consigned to extermination en masset 
and a wholesale destruction of their property by fire and 
rapine wa5 begun which has not yet finished Among the 
forty five villages burnt by the Servian army, with the 
assistance of the Turkish population we may mention Laki 
Prosnik Negotino Kavadartzi, Dolno, Gorno Koun, 
Pnjdevo Tremnik etc The Servians in their action 
towards the population, were entirely swayed by the idea of 
forcing It to become Senian Upon their arnval, there 
fore, they at once made it clear to villagers and prisoners 
alike that unless they became Servian they would at once 
be put to death I could give the names of hundreds of 
persons killed by the Servians. At Koumanovo, for 
instance in addition to a wholesale slaughter of Bulgarians, 
more than seven hundred Turks were put to the sword- 
Those of my compatnots who were taken prisoner describe 
the acts of cruelty committed by the Servians as mnumer 
able , their treatment at the hands of ofificials and population 
alike was disgraceful At the begin mng many of them 
were put down as “ lost, that is, in all probability killed, 
as undoubtedly was the fate of Colonel Taneff, of the 
6th Regiment of Cavalry and of Lieutenants Stephanofif and 
Mmkofi~ who were taken prisoners by troops of the 
loth Servian Regiment at Bossilegrad and who were killed, 
after first undergoing torture 

At Bucharest the Servians refused to recognize religious 
and scholastic liberty in Macedonia ^‘Our Coostmitioa 
provides for these questions, they said I agree. We are 
tcrday witnesses of measures of the most pitOess seventy 
employed by a so-called aviUzed country, in a century 
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which 18 not accustomed to see even native tribes so 
oppressed The law to which I refer punishes minor 
infractions with hve to ten years imprisonment^ major m 
fractions with death The power to apply Section a which 
carries with it the penalty of eight years impnsonment, is 
left entirely m the hands of the local police. Section 8 
punishes entire families for illegalities committed by one of 
their members I will quote If in a commune certain 
cases of rebellion are noted and the persons of whom 
complaint is made do not return home within ten days, the 
police is empowered to force their families to emigrate to 
any locality they think ht These emigrants cannot gam 
permission to return, despite all the protests of the Russian 
L^ation at Sofia 

There is a veritable reign of terror in Macedonia. Even 
the Servian newspaper Stampa confesses that the personnel 
of Government there is of a very low class 1 am sending 
you a document which will show you how the Servians are 
endeavounng to denationalize Bulgarians by enforcmg the 
replacement of the Bulgarian termination of by the 
Servian itch m proper names The Servian Govern 
meat are bringing to the work of denationalization all the 
resources of cruelty and harshness, but their efforts, I hope 
and trust, will be in vain Happy it is for us that Servia 
the oppressor and Bulgaria, the oppressed, are not the only 
nations in the world happy, too, that overall human affairs 
there still rules the one Divine and ineffaceable law of 
Justice 
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THE TRUTH VERSUS BULGARIA 
B\ Chedo Mijatovich 

I AM much obliged to the Editor of this Journal for his 
courtesy in showing me Captain Ivanoffs article 

I do not intend to enter into a polemic with the gallant 
Bulgarian officer No doubt he is as good with his sword 
as with his pen and his literary effort would facilitate that 
polemic, as it is open to attack on all sides But such 
a polemic would not be worthy of this Journal and would 
be only a glaring abuse of the Editor s courtesy 

Besides such an attack, would be only a painful echo 
of our recent struggle on the battlefields. It seems to me 
that the real task of the true patriots in Bulgaria as well as 
in Sef\ la ought to be to work at the reconciliation of the 
two Slavonic nations in the Balkans, healing the wounds 
sweetening the bitterness and paving the way for the re- 
establishment of old friendship 

But Captain Ivanoff has touched questions and facts 
which are of bistoncal and moral interest not only for the 
Servians and Bulgarians, but for our British friends coo, 
and indeed for every civilized nation On such questions 
I wish to express my opinion, from the Servian point 
of view of course, but as impartially as if I were writing a 
history 

Before entering into that task 1 wish to be allowed 
to make a remark of a personal character Captam 
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IvAiioff IS no doubt a fervent Bulgartan patriot His 
patnotism is entitled to be respected But it is not 
true that the Servian soldiers in front of Adnanople 
have fraternized with the Turks and it is an abominable 
lie that they played the r6le of unpaid spies to them 
I am astonished that a Bulganan soldier could throw 
such a suspicion on his Servian comrades who helped the 
Bulganans to capture Adnanople from the Turks If he 
IS an honourable man and a true soldier, he will at 
once and spontaneously withdraw that mean imputa- 
tion 

The question of the greatest historical importance is 
this Who IS responsible for the war between the allies ^ 
Captain Ivanoff tries to prove that the Servians and 
Greeks are responsible but he admits that the Bulgarians 
did start it by the incident* of June 30 provoked b) the 
Bulgarian army He admits that ‘it was this incident 
which gave the signal for the beginning of a war for 
\\hich they (Servians and Greeks) had prepared so care 
fully and longed so eagerly We did prepare for war, 
but by no means were we longing for it The fact is this 
Spr\ia and Greece were making repeatedly confidential 
efforts in Sofia to induce the Bulgarian Government to 
come in good time to a fnendly arrangement with them 
concerning the territories which the Servian and Greek 
armies have actually and without direct Bulgarian assist 
ance conquered from the Turks The Bulganan Govern- 
ment refused every suggestion of a compromise, and 
insinuated that Servians and Greeks must evacuate and 
cede Macedonia to the Bulganans as otherwise they 
would be thrown forcibly out of it Of course, both 
Servia and Greece took precautionary measures eventually 
to defend themselves Certainly they were preparing for 
war if that war should be imposed on them by the 
Bulganans but at the same tirap they were both ready 
to let their Controversy with Bulgaria be decided by 
arbitration The Servian Montenegnn and Greek 
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Premiers were actually on the point of leaving for 
Sl Petersburg expecting to meet there the Bulganan 
Premier in the preliminary conference^ when the Bulganan 
army most unexpectedly attacked the Servian and Greek 
positions on the entire front Captain Ivanoff admits that 
that Bulgarian attack gave the signal for the beginnmg of 
the war By what logic, then can he proclaim that we — 
Servians and Greeks — are responsible for that war ? The 
leading Bulganan statesmen acknowledge that the war 
was provoked by the Bulganan attack on the Servian and 
Greek positions and try to fix the responsibility for that 
fateful deed on General Sai-off or even on King Ferdinand 
himself And m the face of all these facts well known 
to all the world, Captain Ivanoff comes to assure English 
men that the Servians and Greeks and not the Bulgarians, 
are responsible for that “ fratricidal war I I leave it to 
the fair and impartial judgment of the English friends of 
the Bulgarians to decide who is really responsible 

The second question of importance, which Captain 
Ivanoff treats with vehemence, is the question of the 
alleged Servian excesses against the Bulganans 

It IS true that the people of the newly acquired country 
have as yet not been made the parukers of those full 
constitutional liberties which the Constitution guaranteed 
to the people of the old kingdom It is true that the 
temporary rules and regulations for the administration 
of the new country are of a somewhat severe nature. 
It IS probably true that several Bulgarian bishops, priests, 
professors and teachers have been requested to leave 
Macedonia On the other hand, it is true also that the 
articles of the Constitution guaranteeing the liberty of 
the individual and the inviolability of property have been 
applied in the new country, and independent and impartial 
Courts of Justice have been established Of the forty-five 
villages which according to Captain Ivanoff “were burnt 
by the Servian army with the assistance of the Turkic 
population I have never heard anything until 1 read the 
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O^tain's assertion^ whtch of course, I cannot accept with- 
otrt further and absolutely impartial corroboration 

I ought to say that the temporary non application of the 
full Constitution to the new country and the new temporary 
regulations for the administration of that country have not 
the unanimous approval of all the Servians The Opposition 
m the Servian Parliament has frankly cnticized the measure 
But the overwhelming majority of the Servians — more 
especially those who have practical knowledge of the 
situation in Macedonia — approve it unreservedly To 
explain their motues and objects I must take a short 
retrospective view 

The Macedonian Slavs are strictly speaking, neither 
Servians nor Bulgarians Their dialect stands between 
the two languages. By their ethnic features by their 
national customs folklore national songs and historical 
traditions they are far nearer to the Servians than to the 
Bulgarians As the Servians of Shumadiya were the 
first nation in the Balkans to nse against the Turks (1804), 
and were also the first to obtain some sort of autonomy 
(1817) the Macedonian Slavs naturally gave all their 
sympathies to the Servians and identified their own 
political aspirations with those of the Servians. After the 
Crimean War the Russian Panslavists decided to support 
the Bulgarian people and work to create eventually a great 
Bulgaria Russia succeeded in 1870 in creatmgthe Bulgarian 
Exarchate in Constantinople, attaching to it almost all the 
Orthodox dioceses in Macedonia. The Bulgarian bishops 
brought with them Bulgarian pnests and teachers, and set 
to work to Bulganze all the Slav population of Macedonia. 
Of course as the Macedonian Slavs preferred to go to the 
Bulganan churches, in which the service was in Slavonic, 
than to go to the Greek chorcbes where they did not 
understand the language, the Bulgarian propaganda had its 
work greatly facilitated. Still the so-called Macedonian 
Central Committee in Sofia was not quite satisfied with 
tile result of thirty years assiduous propaganda, as there 
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were many villages in Macedonia which did not leave the 
Greek Church for the Exarchate s churches nor wished to 
be called Bulgars Therefore during the last decade the 
Commitadjis bands in Macedonia — sent there to intensify 
the anarchy produced by the Turkish misrule— were 
instructed to support the ecclesiastic and scholastic propa 
ganda by their own terronsm And m many instances 
where the bishops could not succeed the Commitadjis did 
succeed m forcing the villages to declare themselves 
Bulgarian although m reality they were nothing of the 
kind The terronsm of the Bulgarian bands was so 
terrible that the Greeks and Servians had to form their 
own bands and to protect their co nationals m Macedonia, 
not against the Turks but against the Bulgarians 

The Servian army after bloody battles with the Turks, 
conquered part of Macedonia, and the Treaty of Bucharest 
conhrmed the possession of that country by the Servians 
But in that new territory the Servian Government had to 
solve a very difficult problem It had to evolve order out 
of chaos It had to establish the law as the highest authonty 
in a country in which law never reigned 1 1 had to guarantee 
the secunty of individuals and property where neither the 
personal liberty nor the security of the property was ever 
known It had to introduce among the people self confidence 
and confidence in the Stale authonty To succeed in this 
programme it had to stop the terror of the Bulgarian 
Committadjis in Macedonia, and the propaganda of the 
Bulganan bishops priests, and teachers If in the conflict 
of a modem Government with the medieval anarchy some 
anarchists come to grief I do not see why that modem 
Government should be blamed. If the Servian Govern 
ment does not consider opportune to introduce at once the 
full constitutional regime m the newly acquired country, it 
only follows the example given by much stronger, greater, 
and more civilized nations Great Britain has not yet 
introduced full constitutional regime m India and Egypt, 
nor France in Tunis Besides, I am absdutely certain 
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that our temporary regime in Macedonia will not even last 
five years The population is meeting the Government 
with confidence and the Government will soon give them 
proofs of Its own confidence m them Of course, the arti 
ficial Bulganzation of the Macedonian Slavs is now forever 
at an end The Bulgarian patnots know that well and 
hence their bitterness and despair But by and by they 
Will see that Bulgaria can be a great progressive, and pros 
perous country without gathering the artifiaal fruits of the 
Bulgarian propaganda m Macedonia which was not and 
never shall be theirs. 
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This statement may be startling to many ears but we 
have simply to refer to the annals of history to study 
conditions obtaining m the whole world some five hundred 
years after the ad\ent of Chnst Suffice it to say that 
human society at that penod of human evolution had sunk 
to Its lowest ebb spiritually as well as morally And if 
prophets come only in times when wickedness is rampant 
as the sacred history shows so in Nature light follows after 
darkness and ram comes after drought This state of 
things called either for the appearance of several prophets 
in several countries or the advent of one masterly hand 
who should come to restore the old religion Is1am» m its 
perfect form But the history of the world had then taken 
a new turn Circumstances arose which facilitated the 
means of mutual intercourse between vanous nations of 
the world Different components of human society, so 
separated from each other by natural and artificial barriers, 
were about to come close to each other and make one united 
whole. The vast wide world was destined to be reduced 
into a single country with eountnes as its cities and cities 
as Its streets Men of vanous nations and deaomEn^tons 
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were on threshold of coming into contact with each 
other To give different teachings to different nations 
at such a juncture was to cause a regular chaos hence 
the great Divine wisdom was pleased to raise the last 
of Its prophets in a place which occupied a central position 
in the known world and which possessed a language the 
least susceptible to any change in form as well as in the 
meanings of its component words — a condition necessary 
for a language to become the conveyance for the last word 
of God Languages come into existence, and being 
subject to constant change m form and signification of its 
words meet the fate of a dead language This makes 
ancient literature unintelligible and difficult to understand 
Every language spoken on the surface of the earth has met 
or will meet this fate, and if an exception can be made to 
this generaJ rule it js as European philologists like Pro- 
fessor Whitney and others admit in favour of the language 
of Hedjaz in which A 1 Koran was revealed This peculiar 
conservative nature of Arabic which makes it least sus- 
ceptible to change, gives it a special claim, in my opinion, 
to become the throne of the last word of God There is 
another peculianty in this language — the suggestive and 
meaningful nature of its words Arabic words in them 
selves are eloquent They convey what m other languages, 
we need pages to explain They are, therefore most suit 
able to convey theological conceptions This is a very 
interesting subject in itself, and requires separate dealing 
but It will sound here as an assertion on my part if I fail 
to quote one or two instances to substantiate my statement. 
Take, for example, the word sin Theologies of vanous 
religions and creeds differ in their conception of sin but do 
the vanous words in different languages which are equiva 
lent to sm convey its theological conception ^ Does the 
word ^ sm or ^y of its synonyms in any European 
langu^e, convey the Church idea of sin ? Does the 
Persian word convey the Zoroastnan conceptKm 

of evil? or does the Sanskrit word mean what ts 
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understood by wrckedness m the Vedas ^ I fail to read 
m these words the reaJ meanings given to them by various 
creeds But come to the Arabic language and its equiva- 
lents for sm ID themselves convey what is taught in our 
religion about sin Nothing according to the teachings 
of the Koran, is in itself right or wrong Everything 
created by God has its own particular use take it from 
that use, and it is sin according to the Koran And this 
IS what the words Junah, Zank, Ism Jurtn and others 
literally mean Anything turned away from its proper 
place IS Junah anything gone beyond its limits is Zanb 
anything cut from the mam thing is Jurm To strengthen 

my position I here cue the word Taubak which is Arabic 
for repentance The word literally means to return to the 
point from which one has receded Thus sin m Islamic 
theology means to turn away from the point and repentance 
means to return to that point This is what is literally 
meant by the words Junah and Tauhah There are various 
other abstract truths in theology — conception of God, of 
revelation of angels of prophethood of evil of virtue, of 
hell, of heaven, and of very many other things In other 
languages you have to read books and treatises to under- 
stand various conceptions To know the Islamic concep- 
tions, you have simply to consider the meaning of the 
Arabic words They are a sufficient clue No other 
language within my knowledge claims this peculiar rich- 
ness of meaning, and therefore I say if the coming together 
of the different parts of the world into one whole demanded 
one cosmopolitan religion, if the old, old religion of obedience 
to God was to be revealed m its perfect form once for all. 
It could not but be through the medium jpf the Arabic 
language 

Koran was revealed, and it taught the same old Islam, 
which had been preached by others before, and brought a 
book which recapitulated old truths in their unalloyed form 
with requisite additions, as A1 Koran says A1 Koran is 
nothing but the old books refined of human alloy, and con- 
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tajns transcendent truths embodied m all sacred scnptures, 
with complete additions necessary for the development of 
aJl human faculties It repeats truths given in the Holy 
Vedas, m the Bible, in the words of the Gita, m the sayings 
of Ramachandra Buddha and all other prophets, and adds 
what was not in them and gives new laws to meet the con- 
tingencies of the present time when the different members 
of God s family who lived apart from each other m the days 
of old revelations had come close one to the other A1 
Koran gives us rules and regulations adapted to the various 
needs and requirements of life It is not merely a collec 
tion of moral precepts or a book of rituals It gives us, 
on the one hand a true conception of Godhood, and en 
lightens us with great truths, such as angels revelations, 
prophethood, future life heaven and hell on the other 
hand ic supplies us with principles to guide us in political 
and social economic and domestic affairs so that the whole 
human society by acting up to them, may attain to its 
perfection 

At Koran is not confined to prayers fastings and sacn 
fices It la a complete code of life If a King is ordered 
therein to observe certain laws to govern his country his 
subjects have also been enjoined to pay allegiance to their 
ruler, foreign or otherwise Similarly a law-giver a states- 
man, a judge a military officer, a merchant a craftsman, a 
son a father a brother, a husband a wife a neighbour, a 
friend, the nch as well as the poor — in short a person in 
various capacities and walks of life will find therein pnn 
ciples of guidance to make him a useful member of society 
and a good citizen This perfect teaching I could only find 
in the Koran and therefore we Moslems believe that the 
old religion of Islam that was preached by generations of 
prophets saw its perfection in this final revelation in matters 
of law, as the Koran ^ys “ To-day the law is perfected 
for yoiL 

The space at my disposal hardly permits me to enter into 
any details, however brief, of what 1 have sketched above , 
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but I should do gross injustice to Islam if I did not point 
out one important thing which the Koran makes mention 
of amongst very many other reasons which necessitated 
Its revelation "And we ha\e not revealed to thee (O 
Muhammad) this book, except to explain away the differ 
ences (mto which various sects have fallen) and give them 
true guidance^ are the words of God And who can deny 
the terrible differences which exist m various sects of one 
and the same religion ? I can understand differences of 
opinion arising from differences of temperament it may lead 
to the existence of several schools of thought, it cannot 
harm religion as far as its cardinal principles are taught m 
their pure integrity as is the case amongst the various sects 
of Islam Each and all of them do believe m the funda- 
mental principles of Islam their minor differences amongst 
themselves have no bearing on the religion But what 
about vanous sects in various religions ^ The) differ from 
each other in their cardinal principles and vet they count 
upon one book as their final authont) There can be only 
one true creed What is taught by the Romish and the 
English Church cannot both be right One of the two 
only can be the teaching of Christ There are two great 
sects of Buddhists those who do believe in the existence 
of God and those who do not One of the two must be on 
the right side Similarly other religions have given way to 
ramification, and truth IS after all one and not manifold If 
God IS the onginal source of all religion if He has been 
gracious enough to reveal His mind from time to time, if 
He always chose one man to act as His mouthpiece and if 
His ways and laws do not admit of change conditions 
obtaining m every religion after the advent of Christ 
demanded some final decision in every religion Decision 
not between Christian and non-Chnstian, but between 
Chns^ian and Christian Before the appearance of the 
Holy Prophet of Arabia all these different sects actually 
existed It was necessary that someone should come and 
restore the old original form of religion This was done 
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through Muhammad, the last messenger of God For this 
reason the Koran calls itself Hctkam — “judge — to decide 
between Christian and Christian between Hindu and 
Hindu, between Buddhist and Buddhist and so it did 
Then who is the Moslem 

He IS an Israelite, in following the Ten Command- 
ments of God and the law of retribution within its legitt 
mate bounds He is a follower of Christ doing away 
with all the ritual of the Pharisees and denouncing their 
hypocritical observances He observes the law of mercy 
promulgated on the Mount of Olives when it leads to 
reclamation His object is reformation through mercy, or 
retribution as the case may be He is an Arya Hindu 
in breaking images, and a Sanatan dharma in paying respect 
to all the godly men of any nation and creed who have 
been called Avatars or incarnations of God He is a 
Buddhist in preaching Nirvan — t e self eCfacement as the 
key of salvation he is Umtanan in establishing the unity 
of God In short, he embraces through the Koran every 
beauty m every religion, and turns his face from what has 
been added to the religion of God by man — and this is 
Islam 
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If any object lessons were required to demonstrate the 
probable inconveniences of life under an alien and humour- 
less rule> the recent events at Zabern, together with the 
subsequent proceedings m the Military Courts furnish 
them with greater emphasis than any other occurrences 
within recent years With these events before him it is 
ditticult to understand how an English statesman, backed 
by a considerable following can think the present time 
suitable for the reduction of the principle of armed force 
upon which these islands, and the Empire at large, depend 
for the prevention of the possibility of similar, if not worsen 
events happening in his own country 

Although It IS quite possible to agree with Mr Norman 
Angell as to the absurdity of all war between civilized and 
well-established nations, and as to the waste caused by the 
upkeep of permanent armed forces for other than police 
work, It IS just as impossible to see how until all or at least 
the most powerful nations regard matters from the same 
common-sense point of view any reduction can be made 
by a single nation without risking the most unpleasant 
consequences- 

The discussion of the relative strengths of armed forces 
nearly always generates a vast amount of heat and usually 
the discussion develops entirely on party seldom on 
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national, lines, and generally calls forth a confused flood of 
miscellaneous and acnd correspondence and oratory From 
this deluge of matter it is difficult to disentangle the mam 
trends of thought in the country but as far as it is prac- 
ticable to make out anything at all coherent, the divisions 
of opinion appear to be pretty much as follows 

At one end of the scale is the high patriotic, dag- 
wagging, damn-the expense school, of little value and much 
noise the expert school burying itself and its hearers 
under masses of technicalities and statistics the general 
retrenchment school of loose thought and finally the 
reduce at all costs this being the inverse of the first 
division In this school will be found a \ery cunous 
assortment — genuine lovers of mankind cranks popular 
politicians and wealthy Radicals 

Amongst all this welter but little is to be found that 
IS based on broad lines of common sense national self 
interest or knowledge of warfare m the past 

The flag wagging school being as a rule very vague, is 
almost impossible to cnticize , but on the whole it may be 
said to do more harm than good for its utterances merely 
annoy the more thoughtful, irritate beyond measure the 
classes from which the bulk of the fighting services are 
drawn and give all and sundry opponents chances of effective 
and destructne criticism, owing to the extravagance of its 
members utterances and writings Men who want to see 
their country safe do not need to state their views with 
Celtic fervour and inaccuracy 
Statistics, and figures generally, are most useful servants , 
but the expert school is very apt to let figures become its 
masters , and as armed forces depend on a good many other 
factors besides tabulated cash columns and armament 
statistics this school s methods are apt to lead to misappre- 
hension, m addition to which the actual figures are presented 
m such different ways by the various countnes that really 
accurate comparisons of expenditure and strengths are almost 
impracticable I n fact, to put it bluntly, it is impossible for 
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anyone to give a closely reasoned statement of relative 
streng^s who has not a knowledge of the conditions under 
which the various armed forces work the morale and 
intelligence of the personnel supplies the state of national 
feelings and a thousand other factors The number of 
men who possess such knowledge is necessarily extremely 
small, and unless the Admiralty War Office and the Foreign 
Office are considerably more leaky than is generally sup 
posed, the attainment of such knowledge should be im- 
possible. The best the self constituted expert can produce 
IS a laborious boil out from Brassey Jane ’ the 
Annual Estimates and sundry foreign publications corre 
spending to the English books just mentioned 

The general retrenchment school appears about as vague 
as the high-patnotic its tenets apparently being merely 
that armed forces are very expensue — in fact, somewhat in 
the nature of luxuries — and ergo should be reduced 

The thorough going reduction school is extremely 
difficult to meet on any grounds the majority of its mem 
bers appear to be genuinely kindly people who cannot 
grasp the fact that as it takes two people to make a quarrel, 
30 to keep the peace either requires the law courts, or that 
someone shall accept someone elses will In this school 
will also be found a strong leaven of loud voiced, self 
seeking, ignorant demagogues Argument with members 
of this school IS wasted for past history, experience, or duty 
to friendly nations, does not appeal to them their own 
appeal is direct to the sentiments stomachs or pockets of 
their audiences and at the back of their arguments can be 
detected m some cases the theory — which however, they 
do not bnng into the foreground — that perhaps as far as 
manual workers are concerned, it does not matter much who 
rules England The incident of the cobbler of Zaberft 
may do something to lessen the tendency to this view, 
which has undoubtedly been gaimng strength 

Reflection on all these vaned doctrines causes the 
ordinary layman to ask himself, ' Who amongst all these 
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(n 5 truccors knows anything of what he is talking about? 
and are any of them likely to know more than the men 
whose business m life it is to assess the national needs? 
The answer to these questions are left for the reader to 
consider lor himself 

For anyone who wishes to arrive at some sort of conclusion 
for himself the following further queries seem natural 
‘ What pulled Europe in peace through the Balkan crisis ^ 
Was It love of the Entente for the Alliance, or was it a 
ver) wholesome realization of the fact that forces were so 
even as not to make it worth anybody s while to attempt 
any grabbing ? The thorough going reductionist will say 
that common sense did it so will the ordinary man but 
they do not mean the same thing The reductionist will 
sa> It was a common sense dislike oi war , the ordinary 
man will say it was a common sense fear of the results 
of a war fought on a small margin 

The mention of the word margin is the crux of the 
whole matter and leads directly to the question ‘ What 
should be the margin between our forces and those which 
we may reasonably and without indulging m fancy panics, 
expect to encounter ^ The answers to this depend mostly 
on personal taste but probably if the person giving the 
answer happened to be personally concerned he would 
prefer the country to give him a fairly liberal margin 
whilst unfortunately few reductionists are personally Con 
cerned beyond their pockets and therefore their views are 
inclined to lead them to think a narrow margin good 
enough for those who have to do the tightmg 

a good sort of average working theory a ratio of 
about 10 to 6 should insure victory if it does not 
restrain an eager foe from taking action at all By this 
js not meant that a man with a grasp of a situation would 
hesitate, even with no margin, should the country need it 
As the aged Lord Howe said before the battle of the 
First of June ' England is now much in need of a 
Victory, and he got it , but it was of little real value beyond 
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restoring confidence, for he was unable to follow it up, 
owing to lack of a margin after the action History 
IS full of examples of other desperate victones but as a 
rule their results on the general run of affairs were small 
It IS the crushing victory followed by the relentless pursuit, 
which alone can assure that peace the attainment of which 
is the ultimate aim of all war Closely connected with this 
matter is the question as to what extent the country should 
allow the love of its pocket to force the risk of failure on to 
Its silent servants the country knows this risk wil) be duti 
fully run but does it wish for a repetition of the fall of 
Byng with its pitiful ending on the quarter deck of the 
Monarque ? Is the story of Torrington who was unable 
to do more than command a fleet in being while the 
French paraded the Channel, a pleasant prospect to con 
template ^ Torrington was tried and was lucky to escape 
with his life but the verdict of histoiy is that the Govern 
ment and not Tornngton should have been in jeopardy 
As far as the ordinary layman can find out, by a careful 
study of good books of reference, the ratio of the Entente 
naval forces to those of the Alliance is about lO to 6, 
except in the case of armoured cruisers, where it is about 
lO to 4, and destroyers where it is about lo to 8 
practically similar ratios hold good for the most powerlul 
naval members of the respective groups Of the Entente 
naval forces England supplies well over a half, and this 
seems but reasonable as Che military assistance she can 
render is not very great It therefore appears as if the 
present situation were satisfactory more especially when 
the great preponderance of the English repair craft and 
auxiliaries, together with the advantages of voluntary 
enlistment of the personnel are taken into account The 
rate of growth of the Alliance forces, however has lately 
been and seems likely to continue to be more rapid than 
those of the Entente. 

In considering relative strengths, it should be borne m 
mind that there are usually under construction m the 
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buiJding-yards in England some vessels of great value 
for Powers unable to build for themselves and that these 
vessels would be available at a time of emergency this 
however appears rather a haphazard sort of procedure for 
a nation depending for security on its navy 

It IS almost impossible to compare the personnel of 
naval forces the proof of their worth can only be made 
evident m actual practice but the probabilities seem in 
favour of the voluntary system giving the best results 
At one influential meeting efficiency and economy ' were 
taken as the theme and the audience was assured that 
if the armed forces of the country, especially the navj, 
were run on really business lines enormous savings could 
be made but unluckily the speaker did not divulge his 
secret. It must therefore be presumed that he is a person 
of exceptional ability and should be at once employed to 
rectify matters Doubtless this speaker was correct to a 
certain extent for it is difficult to follow the line of thought 
in adopting the ' all oil policy for certain large ships 
Oil IS the best fuel for ships in everyway but it is required 
in large quantities the supply is limited and the lines of 
trajisport from the source to the consumer are long , whilst 
any failure on the line of communication would demobilize 
an entire fleet This is not a risk that ought to be run, 
and to avoid the mere chance of its happening more armed 
vessels are required Another instance of a costly and 
unnecessary expenment was the installation of electric 
turrets in the Invincible Apart from the serious loss of 
money this expenment is to be deplored on the ground 
that for a considerable fraction of her working life the 
country has been depnved of the use of a valuable unit 
whose services can ill be spared At the same time, there 
IS a vast difference between cnticism of isolated incidents of 
policy and general loose charges of extravagance. 

As we go to press, Sir Edward Greys speech at Man- 
chester has come to hand lo it is to be found the most 
dignified, the soundest and sanest exposition of national 
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policy and necessities with regard to armaments which has 
been uttered for many years Sir Edward, though regret 
ting, as all sensible men must, the necessity for England to 
be armed fully recognizes that necessity , he threatens no 
one cnnges to no one, and does not implore Heaven to 
deliver the nation from the burdens imposed on it as the 
result of its own riches. If it were possible in a democratic 
country for policy aided by the best technical advice to be 
guided on such lines, that poisonous hardy annual, the 
' Discussion on the Naval Estimates would no longer 
germinate in January bud in February flower m March, 
and seed m April the voices of the naval expert the 
“ reductionist, and the ‘ flag wagger could be used to 
serve other causes and there would be no call lor articles 
such as this 
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LINES FROM THE HUNG-^RIAN OF PETOFI 

Alexander Petofi the great Hungarian lyric poet (from 
whose wntmgs we print the following translations)^ fell 
fighting in the cause of Hungarian liberty m the year 1849 
Like the Russian poet Lermantof, Petofi seems to have 
had a vision or premonition of the manner of his own 
death and he died precisely the death he desired to die as 
described in the following poem (He was trampled to 
death m a victorious charge under the red flag ) 

TWERE TERRIBLE 

For me twere temble to die 
Pillowed m cushioned luxury 
To fade as slowly lades the flower 
"Whose heart a canker doth devour 
Or waste away like taper slim 
Burning in rustic chapel dim 
Such death may God nc er let me die 
God 1 tiave me from such death X cry 
Rather would I like wind tossed oak 
By cruel blasts of storm be broke — 

Or like gome cliff-side rent asunder 
Be hurled into the deep with thunder 
But should the peoples long enthralled, 

Rebel and to the red flag called, 

Send echoing down the Ime the cry 
For Liberty • 

Down Tyranny ! 

And 6gbt with heat the glonoua light 
In bloody battle for the right 
There be ray death I and there my heart 
With Its last life-drop gladly part I 
Mingle my shout m battle fray 
With roar of musketry and trumpet's bray 
And charge of cavalry in fierce career 
Chaung the flying foe with cheer on cheer ! 
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And o er my prostrate body let them charge 
To tell the victory to the world at large I 
And when the day of bunal comes may they 
lo the same grave with me the red Bag lay 
Covering, while songs in praise of death are sung 
TTie bones of those who fought and gladly flung 
Then life away fightmg World tyranay 
And in thy sacred cause W orld liberty • 


IN BATTI E 
(Csat4,ban ) 

W raTh On the Eiarth below • 

Wrath m the Heaven aglow 1 
The midday sunbeams shine 
On the red streamlet s flow 
The evening rays decline 
In Ocean s purple glow 

On warnors ^ onward ho f 
Hungarian, forward go 1 

Thro the black clouds aghast 
Looks forth the sunlight pale 
Tbro battle smoke amassed 
Gleam arms and coats of mail , 
Darkly the war-clouds spread 
O er living and o er dead 

Ho warriors ! forward ho 1 
Hunganan onward go 1 

Rattle the rifles there, 

Death dealing far and wide 
Thunders the cannon s roar 
Shaking the mountain s side. 

The Earth and sky withal 
In ruin on mm fall 

On, warnors I onward go I 
Hungarian, forward ho 1 

The savage battle lust 
Hath set my heart on fire 
Mad drunk I feel I must 
The bloody fumes inspire t 
On death, on death I rush 
>Vhere thickest is the crush 1 

On warnors 1 onward ye < 
Hungarian, follow me I 


J POLLKM 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


A PAJR HEARING AND NO FAVOUR 


MONEY POWER FOR INDIA 

Dbah Sir, 

I am glad to have the opportunity of making a few remarks on 
Mr Frewen s paper and tie discuasion which followed as the time available 
did not allow of me speaking 

\ very instructive feature of the discussion which should be carefully 
noted, was the way in which the experts who advocate metaJhc currency 
each Bee dangers ahead m the proposals of the others and as I think 
quite nghtly 

Mr Frewen wishes the East to return to silver so that the drain on gold 
supplies may be lessened and because he realizes the danger of inter- 
national gold money when extended to the countries of the East as they 
are poorer than oarselves and the purchasing power of the money (gold) 
13 greater with them than with us What he strangely enough fails to see 
IS that there is the same danger for this country (although m a lesser 
d^ee) when our currency (gold) is adopted as the currency of our poorer 
W estern neighbours Cobden did not foresee that they would do so when 
be advocated Free Trade, and it is extraordinary that no one at the present 
time seems to pay the least attention to the change in mtemational com- 
mercial relations which the adoption of international gold money may 
have— I would say must have ed'ected 

The change is that mtemational trade, instead of being perforce the 
Mchange of goods for goods can now be the saJe of goods by the poor 
country to the wealthy country for money Where the poor country will 
spend the international money (gold) will depend on where goods can be 
bought cheapest for money 

As I understand Mr Webb he is only in favour of metalhc money” 
becanae he does not see how the ideal of a valueless currency” is to be 
earned out He sees the dangers which are beginning to be felt, which 
anse from an over-supply of gold, upon which our huge credit system ib 
built up, and so he welcomes the extension of tbe gold currency to the 
East u X sort of safety valve. 



Thu ftIflmiH Mr Prewen^ because a dram upon gold threatesu the 
fttabilit; of our whole gigantic credit system which be nghtlj sees u on a 
very dangerous foundation What he fails to see u that with increased 
supplies of gold retained here the tendency would be to further increase 
our credit money which would add to the danger even although our 
banks might mciease their reserves somewhat 
Then comes Lord Reay who asks very nghtly what guarantee we have 
that the output of gold will keep pace with the demand Should it not, 
what would Mr Frewen suggest should be done ? 

He talks in horror of fiat money without, it seems giving a thought to 
the fact that at the present time there is no control over the issue of either 
metallic or credit money Such issues depend on the chance supplies of 
metal that are put on the market with the result that the purchasmg power 
of money fluctuates constantly 

Mr Frewen has jet to show that such a haphazard system is any more 
secure than one of the issue of fiat money by a Government which is 
Ignorant of the laws which should regulate the issues of money would be 
For ray own part, I am satisfied by my study of the late Major Phipson s 
wntings that there are well-defined laws which lay down exactly what the 
issues of money must be (o niett iht economic needs of ike nation, 

I gather that Mr Webb has in view the regulation of currency in some 
way guided by Government index numbers of puces If this is so be is 
already not far from the truth and as 1 understand he is not acquainted 
with Phipson s views I believe when he learns them he will find they 
supply jUbt what he requires to enable him to put forward a thoroughly 
prachcable solution of the currency difficulties of both this country and 
India. It rests with Mr Frewen to show in what respect Phipson was 
wrong Unless this can be done the question for us as a sane and practical 
civilized naboD is to ask ourselves why we cannot adopt a system 
under which our Government would consciously regulate the issues of 
money so that they would conform to the economic needs of the nation 
To continue to leave the issue of money to be regulated by the hazards 
of gold mining the desires of the people for more money and the desires 
of bankers to issue as much credit money as possible m order that they 
may secure increased profits, could only be due to bimd ignorance or to 
mad folly I believe that if Mr Frewen and Mr Webb, or either of them 
would master Phipson s theories they would be the means of saving the 
nabon from such a disaster 

MaRK B F Major 

Tudor Cottagb: 

Duppas Hill Terral-e 
Ckotdok 
December i6 1913 

MONEY POWER FOR INDI\ 

Dear Sir 

^tr Pennington has very kmdly allowed me to see your interesting 
letter to him of the i6th instant on the subject of metalhc money and its 
defects. He has also sent to me a pamphlet containmg several of your 
‘Redemphon of Labour Leaflets which I have read with great mteiest 
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1 expect you ue CoimUar with Mr Kitson s theones (of Kitson lAmp &me) 
xod also with Mr Farrow s ideas (of Farrow s Back Ltd.) on this same 
subject. If not, I tlunk you would be interested in their views and publica 
twna Have you studied Theodor Hcrtzka s Freeland ? — a wonderfully 
fasanating book wberem the money problem is most cleverly treated 

I understand that the late Mr Phipson s idea, and yours is an incon 
verdbk State paper currency regulated according to the index numbers 
of ibod pnces, and secured by the ability honesty power and permanence, 
of Government I believe you advocate this type of money because Us 
purchasing piowers could perhaps be kept steadier than those of gold and 
silver and the injustices to the multitude of a privately managed currency 
based largely on the uQcertainties of the raining industry could perhaps be 
leuened 

As a fhtory pure and simple I believe this conception of money to be 
admirable and in a way unanswerable As a practicable measure suitable 
for present day adoption, however I believe it to be impossible And for 
these reasons Mao ULl!:<^n la large numbeta is often stupid, erratic 
emotional unreasonable, and — unless constantly watched and kept under 
control — dishonest, savage, and ultra brutal Centunea of cultivation have 
only succeeded m raising a comparatively small number of men and women 
to comparative honesty and to a comparatively rational and comparatively 
altruistic condition of development Only by constant pressure are these 
comparatively advanced conditions maintained and we see constant back 
sUdmg even amongst those whom we are accustomed to regard as highly 
cultivated and civilued people 

Now I would ask How can you expect — looking at man s history 
from the earbest tunes — to establish a monetary system based on pure 
reason and mamtamed only on the assumption that both Government 
oflficials and the public are permarentlv rational honest and alfruisiu in the 
highest degree 1 Frankly I regard such an expectation as fanciful and 
unattainable within many generations probably never attainable. There 
fore whilst recognising I think completely the ideals at which you are 
aiming I consider it expedient looking at the present condition of the 
world to put those ideals far away m the background and to attempt a 
step-by step improvement cf our present moneiaty conditions 

The first thing in my opinion is to educate the public regarding the 
vital impoilance of State index numbers of pnces As soon as these are 
Widely understood people will begin to see that a monetary measure which 
shrinks or expands is as cruel an injustice to the public as a pint measure 
or a yard stick that changed its dimensions from year to year 
When the people understand this then they will ask themselves — How 
can we prevent our monetary tools fluctuating in purchasing power? 
Obviously mines and banks are the present sources of money so these 
wiQ come under some kind of control In abort, minis will be closed and 
credit spianmg by private institutions checked by heavy taxation when 
prices are ruing rapidly and such taxation will be removed. State paper 
money will be created and mints opened (perhaps to silver as well as gold 
if pnces sknnh very rapidly) 
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These are the first steps — a Government issue and control of paper 
money and a Government closing and opening of mints according as the 
State jndcT numbers how serious movements — up or down — of the general 
level of prices 

Mr Moreton Frewen by advocating huge coinages of silver ntw — when 
prices are mu\nng upwards — seems to me to be altogether blind to the 
meaning of index numbers ofpncea and to the very grave injustices which 
the present rise in prices has inflicted on all small wage earner^ and re 
ceivers of fixed incomes from fired interest beanng secunties m this and 
other gold using countries. He is merely repeating the arguments of the 
Bimetallic Leaj,ue of twenty live years ago These arguments were sound 
then because prices m gold using countries were everywhere falling But 
now when gold prices are rtsirg those arguments are out-of date and 
meaningless The closing of the Indian mints was indefensible at the 
time But the gold production of recent years has neutralized the Govern 
ment of India s currency yolicy of twenty years ago and now India is 
really more prosperous than at any previous period ol her history 

To return to the (juestion of a State paper currency of which I entirely 
approve because ot the inherent and ineradicable defects ot man I would 
not dream of advocating the i sue of State paper currency resting merely 
on k</*us*% men y :i,u\ ptrmanen e of the Covernment but I would 
urge It's issue as sjon as prices te^in to fxU on the security of public works 
of a ?naurta! and permanen character In thu. way re^l sEcIRITY for 
the State money would exist — or as near real security as we can at present 
devi&e 

I have WT tten sumcient now I think to make my positim clear Man 
beinj, mperfect will contm e to use gold and "Silver in different parts of 
the world wh thcr you issue btate paper currency or not Pp 21 .4 
of my Money Power for India herewith show you what I now advocate 
for India 1 am m vng in the cJirei lion of the jrE\i which } ou advocate 
hut witn no hope or expectation of ever getting th re Still we may get 
much forrader than we arc at present The limit of man s intelligence 
will I bf-lievp prevent us of this generation getting beyond — 

I \n Jmperia btute paper currenev based on public works within the 
Era[ire and urren* ari ’e\^a 1 1 dev tnrod h u' t tt Embir 

btate index nunbers of prices throughout the Empire by which to 
re^-ulate this issu of the above State paper currency 
This tj me seems practical politics and this is what I am aiming at 

\.ours sincerely 

M DE P M EBB 

bIR \IE\ TWLOR \ND THE HERO OF DELHI 
De r biR 

I notice that the reviewer of Sir ^lex Taylor s biographv describes 
It as controversial m character and again he writes lower down that, 
with regard to the Delhi controversy space does not permit of its 
examination here 

In view of the very definite claim made by the writer of this biography 
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that Sir Alex was the hero of Delhi, it may not be amiss to recall to the 
notice of readers of the Anahc Renew Colonel Vibarl s book entitled 
Richard Baird Smith, the Hero of Delhi, which was generally considered 
at the time to prove the authenticity of the latter's claim up to the hilt and 
settle the matter for good It may be added that the author had access 
to Baird Smith 3 pnvate papers which was not, I presume an advantage 
shared by Miss Taylor She has, m fact stirred once more the embers 
of a great Anglo-Indian controversy without I think bnnging much 
evidence to bear on her side of the case The present writer is not 
qualified to arbitrate nor if he were would he be disposed so to do 
In this instance he would content himself by drawing attention to the 
voluminous character of the correspondence which has been earned on 
over the question and point more especially to the article which 
appeared m the Saturday Renew in May 1858 and is really the locus 
classtcus on the controversy and also one appearing in the Speaker m 
190 But these are onlv two periodicals out of over forty in which the 
matter has been thrashed out 

Yours faithfully 

J B P 

THE PLEA FOR THE TURKS 
Sir 

You have been good enough to ask me to express an opinion on 
the Asiatu. Reruu. and I am glad of the opportunity of doing so All 
who are interested in the Near East must welcome the Asiatic Review^ 
which 18 ready to voice sufferings that might otherwise not be heard of 
and to ventilate gnevances that unfortunately are so little known in 
England Not least amongst the many cruel and undeserved calamities 
which have befallen Turkey 10 recent years has been the fact that from 
various causes the Turkish case has been neither stated nor understood 
in this country Mos of the Balkan peoples claim our sympathy on 
what I believe to be the fraudulent ground that they are Chn tians and 
press this advantage to the uttermost m Briiish newpapers. Nearly all 
these stones of Turkish outrages have been accepted without evidence 
while it IS held to be almost indeceot to suggest that the Balkan Allies 
have proved themselves unworthy of the name of Christians have waged 
a war of bngandage and not of freedom and have violated their pledged 
word to each other 

There are many other reasons why the success of the Asiatic Review is 
a matter of great satisfaction to those of us who have many fnends in the 
Near East, but I venture to thiuk that one of its most important functions 
will be to put an end to that conspiracy of silence which has so seriously 
wounded the Ottoman Empire and the feehoga of Moslems m all parts of 
the world 

I am 

Your obedient servant, 

Aubrey Herbert 

PiXTOH Park 

Dulvbrtow 

January 28 I9I4< 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE EAST 
INDIA ASSOCIATION 

THE RECENT CURRENCY EXPERIMENTS OF 
THE INDIAN GOVERNMENT 

Moreton Frpwen 

At the invitation of this Association 1 have prepared a 
brief paper on the recent currency experiments of the 
Government of India for the purpose of initiating a dib 
cussion Members are aware that a Royal Commission 
IS now sitting and we are likely to have its Report in the 
early days of the New \ear I hope that anyone who 
does me the honour to cnticize the manner and matter 
of my paper will be if I may say so, even brutally frank 
That will permit me to rejoin in the same spirit What 
IS important is that we should from all sides handle the 
recent experiments of the Government of India with our 
gloves off 

W hat are the experiments ^ They date back just twenty 
years India in all the years belore 1893 had been en 
couraged to draw her trade balances in silver that metal 
being admitted just as gold is here to unlimited free 
coinage at her mints The result had been that the thnft 
of a vast community had lor centuries taken the form of 
investment in silver bullion A fairly reliable estimate, 
made some years since by Mr F C Hamson for the 
silver hoards ol India was some 2000 million ounces, or 
one-fifth of all the known silver in the world It Is now 
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much larger Let me put it irt another way This 
mass of bulbon with mints open was an endowment 
fund of some Rs 26 per capita for ever> man woman, 
and child in India Now Rs 26 is about the annual 
per capita income of British India, and compares with some 
sixty sovereigns per capita of gross income here. The 
closing of the mints in 1893 confiscated this endowment 
fund It annihilated this mass of universally distributed 
wealth, which in times of stress was the first line of defence 
equally against the visitations of famine, of the local usurer 
and of the Government tax-collector I say annihilated 
The word is perhaps extreme for silver bullion is still 
worth something to purchase rupees, or to use as collateral 
for loans but it is safe to say that in the event of a 
really widespread famine the Rs 26 available to buy 
food would now dwindle to not more than Rs. 6 and 
this vast measure of confiscation is wholly the result of 
legislation I am not I think over-stating the 1893 
experiment of the Government of India if I say that the 
history of civilization affords no parallel at all for it We 
know that the headman of a certain village near Allahabad 
m the famine of 1897 brought all his villagers ornaments 
in weight 2000 tolas expecting to sell them as always 
before for some Rs 2 cxx), and instead of Rs 2,000 he 
returned to his stricken folk with only Rs 600 But you 
will say there are possibly worse things than an empty 
stomach that famines are after all, local but the activities 
of the money sharks in India are constant and instant 
and everywhere at a maximum, and the closing of the 
mints had this effect — it turned over the masses of the 
cultivators saturated as they are with hereditary mortgages 
to be fleeced by their usurers I was in India just a few 
years before the closing of the mints, and the economics 
of India and the unrest of Us peoples seemed to me even 
then to turn so very largely on the relations of myriads 
of small debtors to a handful of comparatively wealthy and 
educated creditors — bunnias, shroffs and sowkars, that I in- 
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vestigated that great fiscal problem wherever my travels 
extended It is enough to say that the usual village finance 
in India was conducted on a basis of borrowing at the rate of 
I per cent per month the secunty being silver ornaments, 
or bullion m some form I have no doubt loans were 
made on personal secunty even then at much higher rates, 
but the universal secunty as you would suppose, was silver, 
and you will admit that given open mints any tola of silver 
was a perfect gilt-edged bankers security for one rupee, 
just as any ounce of gold is here a perfect banker s secunty 
for slightly less than four sovereigns At a stroke of the 
pen in 1893 all this vast mass of liquid security went by 
the board and ever since silver bangles and silver bullion 
are but a sort of inferior chattel mortgage Witness after 
witness from India called before this Ro>al Commission 
has come forward to declare that usury rates m India are 
now from 3 to 8 per cent per month I may say of 
one body of testimony — that of Mr Sundaram Iyer 
who was delegated by the Government of Madras— 
that when this gentlemans testimony and all that it 
involves has broken upon the public mind it will really 
open a new chapter in the economics of silver 

The proposal to restnct coin^e of rupees was first 
advanced by the Government of India in 1879 It was 
forthwith submitted to a very eminent Commission of 
experts and was unanimously condemned Thereupon, m 
forwarding the Report of the Commission the Lords of 
the Treasury had this to say about the proposal to close 
the Mints 

‘ It appears, too that the Government of India in 
making the proposal lay themselves open to the same 
cntiasms as are made upon Governments which have 
depreciated their currencies In general the object 
of such Governments has been to dimmish the amount 
they have to pay their creditors In the present case 
the object of the Indian Government appears to be to 
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increase the amount they have to receive from their 
tax payers. My lords fail to see any real difference 
in the character of the two transactions The 

Government scheme may relieve the Indian Govern 
ment and others who desire to remit money to 
England but this relief will be given at the expense 
of the Indian tax pajerand with the effect of increasing 
every debt due by ryots to money lenders 

This was the reply of ‘ my lords when permission was 
asked by Simla to tamper with the Indian currency and 
thus disrupt every contract in India. Nor would anyone 
dispute the very high authority of the late Sir Robert Giffen 
in this special field of economics Sir Robert concluded a 
letter to the Times with these most prophetic words He 
wrote 


The highest political issues are also involved 
One of the most dangerous things for a Government 
to do IS to tamper with the peoples money Is it 
certain that the Indian Government can go on long 
with Its present ideas regarding money without pro 
ducing the gravest complications in the government of 
India ? 

Enough to say that India before 1893 had an admirable 
sound convertible metallic currency which, as a yard 
stick ’ to measure pnces and values was the admiration of 
mankind While in- all the countries of the West Commis 
sions and Select Committees were everywhere considering 
what was called The Appreciation of Gold — that is to 
say the great fall of prices which had nearly doubled the 
burden of every national debt and every mortgage, yet 
dunng all that time the “ Index Numbers ’ of the Govern 
ment of India showed that the rupee was neither ap- 
preciating nor depreciating, that there had been dunng the 
thirty years before 1893 m India (and the same was true of 
China) a very slight fall of silver pnces not a rise of 
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pnces, but actually a lall of about 5 per cent when expressed 
in the Indian standard cc«n — her rupee 

The trouble never was in the Indian currency That 
currency was perfect You had a beautiful metal a steady 
measure of values lending itself equally to the habits of the 
masses and to the convenience of the Government, By 
the constant melting down of countless millions of rupees 
the Indian currency was automatically contracted, so that 
prices were regulated and corrected And again the habit 
of melting coin and shackling it on the person made thefts 
impossible and encouraged sobriety The man who had a 
rupee might take it to the grog shop , not so the man who 
had bangled that rupee All this most benehcent mechanism 
was scrap heaped when the mints closed and a handful of 
retiring merchants were permitted to bring home ten pence 
at the artificial rate of sixteen pence 

It may be said Well other nations have changed 
their standard did they all in doing so plunder their 
people ^ But the reply is Nothing of the kind perpetrated 
in India was ever attempted elsewhere Take for example, 
Germanys change of standard from silver to gold m 1873 
Germany, it is true changed her standard and altered every 
contract, but she called in her currency and bought it from 
her citizens pa} mg them gold at par No German was left 
with all the savings of several generations in a metal which 
was demonetized, and the food purchasing power of which 
was almost annihilated No community enjoying any form 
of representative Government would permit such an act of 
wholesale confiscation for the sole benefit of a handful of 
usurers and strangers 

The BifttETALLic System 

I desire now to say a very few words as to the system 
of exchange which was favoured it is safe to say, by the 
large majonty of those here present — the system labelled 
“ Bimetallic by splendid old Henn Cernuschi It was that 
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Ubei, and also, I frankly adrait, the excessive inter* 
flatiooaiisni of its advocates, which led the business world 
to regard it as Utopian. I greatly prefer the description 
given by De Laveleye, to what for the sake of clear 
ness, let us call the French system Professor de 
Laveleye always referred to that system as the Joint 
Standard 

I shall not detain you with the causes that led to France, 
in 1873 closing her mints to silver these are history, 
and interestmg history , but I am only concerned to-day 
with the splendid work France had done for trade dunng 
the century before 1873 During that time France had 
been the world s money changer The mint at Pans had 
been equally open to com silver, whether for the merchant 
of London or the merchant of Lyons. As long as the 
French mints were open every Bntish merchant knew that 
he could take 15J ounces of silver to Pans and there 
exchange it for an ounce of gold The system worked 
with really a clockwork regularity and this in the face of 
unprecedented fluctuations in the yield of the two metals 
fropi the mines Silver according to the varying demand 
of the Onent — that great ‘sink of silver — was always 
within twopence an ounce of the French mint ratio And 
thus it was that seeing France always able and willing to 
give gold for silver to all-comere, we bimetallists thought 
that France, and France alone maintained the exchange 
This was our very grievous error — an error we did not 
detect until too late. France — the French mint law — was 
only one blade as it were, of a pair of scissors , the other 
blade of the exchange mechanism was the free gold market 
of London, and the handle loops were the open mints of 
Bntish India People — very intelligent people — said Why 
it was impossible that France could continue to give gold 
for silver on demand — she would soon lose all her gold 
And this was true It was because by way of Bombay she 
could always draw gold from the Bank of England that 
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France was at all times able to maintain exchange. Had 
we bimetallists told ourselves first, and then told all foreign 
nations that it was not Pans but London, Pans and 
Bombay Bombay being the very base and foundation of 
the triangle that fixed exchange, we could have settled the 
silver question at any one of the various conferences. 
Great Bntain as 1 now see it should never have been 
asked to do more than maintain a free gold market in 
London, and free coinage for rupees in India Instead of 
which we bimetallists alarmed conservative finance here by 
proposing to invent a new full legal tender silver com and 
admit silver to free mintage in London It was France 
until 1873 who was the worlds money changer France 
as I say gave on demand equally to the London and the 
Lyons merchant an ounce of gold for 15^ ounces of silver 
But France did not necessarily give her own gold, and 
this because she had at all times through the bill market, 
access to the gold reserve of the Bank of England Any 
15^ ounces of French silver currency melted and exported 
to Bombay and there exchanged against wheat or nee or 
indigo sold to London was a sight draft on the Bank of 
England for one ounce of gold so long as and only so long 
as the Indian mints remained open 

It IS easy now, forty years after to watch the lovely 
automatic action of the French Exchange system at work, 
and to admit that Great Britain did all, and even more 
than her share in keeping fixed exchange But strange it 
IS that of all the brilliant men we sent to the various Mone- 
tary Conferences, no one ever saw this exchange problem 
as a whole, and in a very few sentences put it on record 
that Great Britain gold monometallist in the West silver 
monometallist in the Orent, and by reason of these two 
unconnected monetary systems, had rendered the French 
bimetallic system impregnable Through a tardy and a 
belated recognition of what the British Empire really did, 
we shall yet recover our lost ground and with it recover 
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free automatic exchange through op>eQ mints m place of 
these disreputable and artiBcial “ gold exchange standards 
with closed mints which violate every pnnciple of economics 
and have reduced the worlds exchanges to monetary 
anarchy 

China and Silver 

This paper only aspires to elicit frank discussion whereby 
we may arnve at fresh facts. The great expenment in 
currency was the closing of the Indian mints But ever 
since 1893 we have witnessed with the advent of each 
fresh Finance Member sent out from home further expen 
ments generally and perhaps fortunately destructive of 
the entire currency policy of each predecessor in that high 
office One hnance member is for contraction is for a 
wholesale melting down of rupees next comes an ardent 
soul who keeps the pretty white disks pounng out of the 
mints by night and day Then there would follow a wait 
and see policy The culminating catastrophe was in 
the latest regime when a high duty on all silver bullion 
has sought to dworce the affections of the Indian peoples 
from the metal they love This bnngs me to a point of 
supreme importance When the Government of India as 
in 1907 purchases prodigious quantities of silver bullion 
for coinage they inevitably raise the price of the metal by 
leaps and bounds and themselves secure within the charmed 
circle of their fancy exchange system they rum with some 
complacency the export trades of China A rise of, say 
33 per cent m the pnce of silver involves a fall of one- 
third in all prices — tea, rice silk a thousand things which 
China sells for gold in London or New York And while 
killing China’s export trades it also for the time being 
immensely stimulates our exports to China Thus having 
ruined Chinas export trades and traders the Government 
of India, as in the years 1908, 1909) 1910 stays clean out 
of the silver market silver thereupon drops so calamitously 
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that now the boot is on the other foot it is now Chinese 
exporters who have it all their own way, and it is the im- 
porting firms who are ruined The fall of about a shilling 
an ounce m silver in 1907 8 had this inevitable and fore- 
seen result China unable to purchase our steel rails and 
iron started her own blast furnaces and steel-rolling' mills, 
and IS to-day exporting whole cargoes of the highest class 
pig iron at a price 16 taels a ton which no white labour 
can touch Sixteen taels at the old rate of exchange would 
have been over five sovereigns to the buyer it is now about 
two sovereigns It is safe to say that unless the exchanges 
greatly advance next, with the opening of the Panama 
Canal we shall see the control of the world s iron and steel 
Industries transferred, thanks to cheap silver to this Mon 
golian ant heap I may say that Mr Watson was sent by 
the United States Steel Corporation to report on the opera 
tions of the first steel rolling mill at Hankau and hts state 
ment to his directors was that the rate of wages at Hankau 
IS one fifteenth the rate paid in Pittsburgh and that the 
output of the yellow operative is 90 per cent of that of the 
white worker in Pennsylvania. 

The question will naturally be asked Wh> if these 
various currency experiments have been so unfair to the 
masses of India, should such experiments be persisted in 
and why does Mr Webb now urge that Government to 
undertake a fresh senes of experiments more drastic still — 
namely, fiat money gold mintage and all those other gaudy 
trappings of the “ Karachi idea^ The reply is that Indian 
trade, since the gold standard of 1898, has shown a con- 
siderable expansion, and thus India s merchants have come 
to regard all this currency mongenng as beneficial But 
my rejoinder is that tne whole world of trade has, since 
1898, enjoyed a veritable sunburst of prospenty, India’s 
share in which has been probably less than the average, 
and certainly not more. 1 append the following short table, 
comparative of the exports of what Professor Austm, of the 
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WashiDgtoQ Bur^u of Statistics, caUs “the leading com- 
mercial nations of the world/ with the exports of India, as 
quoted by Mr Newmardi of the India Office 


Indus Exports and Worlds Exports in Millions 
Sterling 



InduL 

World 8 

1893 

7 * 

1 170 

1903 

loa 

I 605 

1913 

>65 

a 7ao 


But these figures do not tell the whole tale by any means 
The figures of the exports show the values and not the 
volume, of exports Now prices m India have advanced 
m the last six years at least 40 per cent so that if you 
reduce the 165 millions sterling of Indias exports m 1912 
by 40 per cent , you will find that her export trades as 
compared with 1902, show no expansion whatever 

Breakers Ahead 

It remains to say a word as to breakers ahead The 
Indian exchange standard is, of course absolutely at the 
mercy of Indias future balance of trade That balance of 
trade which has always been so large will at once go against 
India if rupee prices should for any reason nse in India 
while gold pnces fall in Europe, or even as is now the case, 
nse faster in India than gold pnces nse here. And this 
pnce condition is, I believe, inevitable if the Indian currency 
IS, as in the past few years, to be inflated with prodigious 
additions both of silver and silver certificates and if at the 
aame time India is to leech away to her myriad hoards that 
gold which ts the foundation of our prices here sucking 
down our sovereigns and throwing up vast masses of rupees 
In these two conditions — namely, inflation in India and a 
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contraction here which has involved the substitution for 
gold of enormous masses of paper credits to stave off a 
panic — in these two conditions you have the key to the 
present alarming price movement and the increasing cost 
of living in India and in England 

Is Gold Redundant ^ 

I shall onI> refer to the gold problem very briefly Since 
the disinherison of silver, gold has become the sole money 
of international exchange Is the gold supply at all keeping 
step with the expansion of foreign traded We know that 
at present it is not The foreign commerce of the leading 
nations is increasing at the rate of more than 7 per cent 
per annum while the supply of gold from the mines is 
increasing by less than 3 per cent I present the following 
short table 


The Worlds Gold Currency and the Exports of the Chief 
Commercial Nations in Tbousands of Million Dollars 



World 0 Gold 
Cunenc; 

Exports duef Com 
mercud KaUoax. 

Gold per 
Huodred 

1894 

4.ai3'39 

5 *14 300 

80 

190 

5 373 9-*7 

7 843 

68 

1912 

7 661 469 

i3»597 700 

56 


Because of the huge dram from our gold reserves to India 
which has been set in motion by the currency experiments 
at Simla, I anticipate with confidence a financial panic 
during the next two or three years. For twelve months 
now we have been in a state of veiled panic everywhere 
IS to be heard the mutterings of the storm The result 
of a panic will be a great fall in gold prices here in the 
West, with no corresponding fall in silver prices m India. 
India had a foretaste of such exchange conditions m 1908 
but 1 believe, with such prodigious amounts of paper credits 
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as are now doing money work here, the next panic and its 
contraction of all credit will be infinitely more serious than 
m 1908 and that panic the world will attribute and rightly 
attribute to the suicidal currency experiments at Simla, 

The Remedy 

If only two or three of the leading nations will be 
rational the remedy for all this financial anarchy is at last 
in full sight The remedy is to work upwards, step by 
step to what I have called the French or ‘ Joint Standard ” 
system of currency We need as to day gold mono- 
metallism, that is to say a ‘ free gold market in London 
we need silver monometallism for Asia through the free 
coinage of silver in Asia, and we need an open mint for 
both the metals either in Pans or New York, or both 
Isolated currency action is ruinous Belore 1893 the 
United States had in operation for fifteen years a * Bland 
Act' — namely a gold standard with large additions of full 
I^;al tender silver In 1893 that nation, vehemently 
urged m that direction b> the whole Press of England 
suspended their silver purchases and all further mintage of 
silver At once India, undeterred by the failure of this 
American experiment imported the Bland Act bodily 10 
Simla, and India is to day operating that Bland Act in its 
every mood and tense The continuance of isolated 
Blandism by India will inevitably meet with disaster, 
whereas under careful scientific safeguards the adoption by 
an important group of nations of a Bland Act such as was 
urged by Mr Alfred Rothschild at the last Monetary 
Conference of the nations at Brussels would save the 
situation The one qualification I suggest of Mr 
Rothschild’s international stiver purchase proposal is that 
the silver purchased instead of being coined and issued as 
full legal tender money, should be represented by small 
paper notes, the legal tender of which (as with the shilling) 
should be limited to forty shillings. That England single- 
handed should employ silver in this way was urged by the 
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late Lord Goschen when lie was Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and it was also unanimously recommended by 
the Gold and Silver Commission which reported in 1888. 
If then, a group of nations — say, Great Britain France, the 
United States, and Germany — would jointly adopt this 
proposal the great problem of stiver would be at once 
solved At present our circulation of token silver coins is 
only thirteen shillings />£r capita that is, as much silver 
in the sum of com as our people will carry in their pockets 
and tills Thirteen shillings then is what Mr Goschen 
called ‘the saturation point ” for silver , but Mr Goschen 
estimated that by the withdrawal of the half-sovereign 
and the issue of ten-sbdling notes secured by silver bullion 
lying in the vaults of the Mint some twentj shillings more 
per capita of silver could be got into active circulation to 
the great convenience of the public. By this method, as 
the Royal Commission of 1S88 declared an immense and 
preponderant demand for silver bullion would be created. 

The Silver Maricet 

The position of the silver market during the last few 
years has undergone a radical transformation because of the 
increased absorption by the silversmiths In 1905 the 
silversmiths absorbed only 30 per cent of the silver pro- 
duced by the mines , in 1909 their consumption had risen 
to 50 per cent while in 1911, the last year for which 
I have the completed record their consumption was no less 
than 143 million ounces or 64 per cent of the entire yield 
For the last two years the silver surplus available for 
currency has been only 164 million ounces, and we are able 
to show that over 195 million ounces have been converted 
into coin If then, a buyer for the three or four leading com 
niercial nations would purchase for their joint account some 
eight million ounces a month, and advance the price paid, 
say twopence per ounce each year, we should, step by step, 
and in a very few years, raise the bullion value of the rupee 
to its old rating — eleven rupees to the sovereign , and what 
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may probably prove more importaaC to white maokind^ lift 
tbe Chinese exchangei now about eight taels to the 
sovereign, to its old rate of three taels to the sovereign 
And It is well to note that of the ninety five million 
ounces I propose to buy for this united monetary union 
Great Britain even now purchases on the average of each 
year for the home, the African and the Indian currencies, 
at least forty-five million ounces 
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DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 

At a meeting of the East India Association held at Carton Hall, 
Westminster S W on Monday December 15 1913 a paper was read by 
Moreton Frewen Esq entitled The Recent Currency Eiqienments of 
the Indian Government The Hon Sir Arthur Lawley gcs i 0.C.1 
KC.MG was in the chair and the followiog amongst others, were 
present The Right Hon Lord Reay jct gcsi oc-ik Sir Lesley 
Probjn KC.\o bir James Diggea La Toache kcs.i bu James Wilson 
K 0,5.1 and Lady Wiljon, Sir Maneberjee M. Bhownaggree icciB. 
Sir William Ovens Clark Mr J B PenningtOD Mr R F Chisholm 
Mr D N Retd Mr Duncan Irnoe, Miss Hearn Mr William Tunm 
clife, Mr M C Sen Mr H R Cook, Syed Abdnl Ma)id, lud 
Mr George Owen Uilbam Dunn, Lieutenant Colonel Burke Mrs White, 
Mr Reginald Murray Mr k D Wacha, Mr Henry C Ide Miss 
Lethbridge Miss Ford, Mr C J Weir Mr Wolfe Murray Miss Pollen 
Mr J H, Munro, Mr Kennedy Mrs Barrow Miss Stewart Mr M de 
P Webb C.I a, and Mis Webb Mi D Ritter Mr A W Duffet 
Mr F J P Richter Mr Mark B F Major Miss Wade Mr Sundara 
Raja, Mr Sundaram Iyer Mrs. Beauchamp Mrs Couchraan Mr F 
Grubb Miss Frewen, Mr Browne, Miss Massey and Dr J Pollen c.i e. 
Hon, Secretary 

The Chairman Ladies and gentlemen 2 do not propose to make 
any observations id anticipation of what the lecturer my old friend Mr 
Moreton Frewen, has got to say to us this afremoon I will [»oceed 
immediately to business, and call opon tbe lecturer to be good enough to 
read the paper which he has prepared on the ‘ Recent Currency Eipen 
ments of the Indian Government 

The paper was then read, and received with applause 

Tbe Chairman My lords, ladies, and gentlemen I am sore I may 
begin by saying that we have listened, with the greatest possible pleasure, 
to what has fallen from the lecturer on the subject matter of his addresa. 
It is one which ba/liea the most cunning of experts, and may well daunt 
the spirit of an amateur like myself Therefore I will ask you to extend 
your sympathy to me m tbe diffidence which I feel m making a few 
observations on the very knotty problems which are brought forward for 
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oiscasaKKi 1 hare always known the lecturer as an optnmsbc person 
and black, indeed, roust be the prospect when he threatens os with 
**faiancial anarchy panic and disaster as our ineritable doom Now 
having at hu bidding taken off our gloves we might almost wish that the 
next process might be to wash our hands of the whole nefarious business 
We are asked to declare that the closing of the mints to the coinage 
of silver m 1893 followed by the recognition of the sovereign as legal 
tender and the creation of a gold standard reserve built up by the profits 
made on the coinage of the rupee has been a disastrous failure Well, I 
venture to say that I hod myself unable to join in that declaration (Hear 
hear) and I feel that that is the more courageous on ray part, inasmuch as 
I said just now that I am only a humble amateur in these matters and 
also as I suppose I shall be the first to meet the full brunt of the 
lecturer s spuited reply which he has promised us It seems to me that 
the currency policy adopted by the Government of India affects (i) India 
herself and (2) the rest of the world, and I venture to think that my 
friend here has regarded the question of how it affects the rest of the 
world as being of far greater importance than bow it affects Indus 
njaterul prospenty I would venture to urge that this latter question 
of whether India has gained or lost in matenal prospenty is really that 
which demands the mam consideration at our hands (Hear hear) We 
hear a great deal of the absorption of gold by India I suppose that m 
the abstract India has as much right to a share in the gold production of 
the world as any other country and yet the fact that India should with 
draw a good deal of gold is spoken of as a novelty as a thing almost 
unknown before 1893 and sometimes almost as a cnme Mr Frewen, 

I think has committed himself to the statement that in two years India 
carried off and swallowed no less than 73 miUioos of out good English 
sovereigns I have endeavoured to find out in which years India took 
most gold from this country Those were the years 1911 and 1912 and 
during those years she took 36 millions of sovereigns. In passing it 
might interest you to know that m the first ten months of this year 
the imports of merchandise into India have considerably increased, while 
there has been a decrease 10 her imports of sovereigns compared with the 
same period m \gta of no less than millions sterling I think there 
18 hable to be some over-statement id dealing with this question and from 
these over statements vanoos deductions are made India very often 
18 credited with the responsibility for an enhanced bank rate for 
depreciated consols and the banishment of all hope from business 
circles No doubt one great cause for the low price of consols has been 
tlie insufficiency of gold to deal with Trade which has shown remarkable 
activity in recent years, and no doubt the demand of India for gold 
has increased that insufficiency and has increased the stringency of the 
markets but Germany and France and other countries have been hoard 
ing their gold, and their demands have been on a greater scale than 
those of India. That is a fact which is sometimes forgotten, and 
the effects of India s withdrawal of gold are very often enormously 
exaggerated 
VOL, III 


O 
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Thenjre-are told that the ihnft of the community which resulted m a 
melt of erenly distributed wealth has been entirely ‘^annihilated and to 
prove this statement the case has been brought forward of a villager m the 
Allahabad district who during the famine of 1897 received less by a 
considerable sum than he should have received in exchange for the silver 
which he had to offer for sale I have not examined how far the lo«8 
which this man sustained was due to the fact that he fell among thieves 
but taking the pneea which are given elsewhere of silver in that particular 
ytar it would seem to me that be certainly was unfortunate Even had 
that not been so, u is to be remembered that it was only in 1893 that this 
ciiange was inaie and in 1897 it is not unreasonable to imagine that 
the village commumty had not as yet adapted their monetary system to the 
new order of things (Hear hear ) I venture to think that now that 
villagers have taken to hoarding in gold a repetition of the story told to us 
by Mr Frewen is problematical mdeed In any case I would deprecate any 
insinuation to the effect that questions of iamine are of anything but the 
moat momentous concern to the Government of India, and equally I would 
repudiate the snggesaon that we are not more able to prevent the recurrence 
of famine or mitigate ns horrors than we were twenty years ago Thanks 
very largely to the sagacity and the industry and the great sympathy of 
Lord CuKon we have now in India a machjnery so fleuble, and so powerful 
and efficient, that we are in a position to light famine to day as we could 
never have fought it before (Applause ) 

As to cultivators being turned over to the meraes of the sowkars, I know 
that an extraordinary rate of interest demanded by the usurers of the East 
IS no new thing I believe it is uotonous that for centuries the ryot of 
India has, moth like singed bis wings ui the golden flame of usury which 
is so carefully tended by the local Buonia. I was m India over thirty 
years ago and I believe that the rales of interest demanded by usurers 
then was no less notonous than the rates which are quoted by Mr Sundaram 
Iyer in his evidence before the Royal Commission 

It seems to me that if we are to gauge Indian conditions to-day it must 
be by the ordinary tests of tnatenai prosperity, and not by casual sporadic 
cases of the inability of a peasant to get full value for his tola, or by vague 
reports of extortion by usurers I am tiot altogether ignorant of the very 
gloomy vahcmations and prophecies which were indulged in before 1893 
by the Lords of the Treasury and others 1 know that the great economic 
pundits of that day shook their beads ponderously over what they regarded 
as a hazardous enterprise on the part of India s advisers but 1 venture to 
say that India s advisers were nght, for after a year or two of doubt, the 
stability of the rupee has been saccessfuHy maintained since 1900 except 
for a very short time in 1907 when the Great American ensis shook the 
worlds credit system to its base, and when India was suffering from 
troubles of her own I venture to say that the advice given to India m 
1893 has proved itself abundantly justified The fixity of exchange, as 
ample testimony will show has proved itself advantageous and a benefit to 
export trade. It was said that the exports of India were bound to be 
advenely affected by this change of system but that has not ^ffoved to 
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be the cue on the contrary her exports have increased very largely in 
volume and, I rentore to think in Tatue also That statement is challenged 

the lecturer who points out the rise of pnces in India, but I wonld 
ventore to suggest that the value of exports is regulated, not by prices in 
India, but by pncea in the markets of the world (Hear hear) We 
most, m coDsidenng this qaesttoo bear m mmd that between the years 
iS36 and 1896 there has been additional taxation imposed in Indu to the 
tone of over 5 crores of rupees on account of the Home Charges and 
had a &U m the value of the rupee gone on, there is no doubt chat there 
would have had to be additional taxation to an indefinite amount whereas 
as a matter of fact since 1896 there have been retniasions of Taxation to 
the tune of 3^ millions sterling, quite apart from the great loss of revenue 
which India has had to face from the loss of her opium revenue which 
amounts to two miUiona sterling I am not quite sure whether my friend 
advoca es a cheap rupee for India I gather from what he says that he 
considers a depreciated currency to be beneficial for a country's export 
trade, and if it is good for China it ought to be equally good for India 
Vet at the same time he goes on to advocate that we should join other 
nations in a system which will certainly raise the rupee to its old rate of 
II rupees to the sovereign Id speaking of China and the trade relations 
between India and China you will find since 1895 there bas been a very 
Urge increase in the volume of exports from Indu to China aod a con 
siderable decrease in the imports to India from that country Quite apart 
from trade there are two other lodices which I tbmk point to the matoial 
prosperity or otherwise of the country They are the amount of the 
savings bank deposits and the amount of mcome tax accruing to the 
Government Under both those heads there has been a constant and 
substantial increase I know ruyself that when 1 was in Madras a few 
years ago, it was a matter of general acceptaboo that the standard of living 
among tbe native population was being steadJy raised and that India was 
enjoying a condition of great matenal prosperity certainly in the south 
Therefore for reasons which I have endeavoured to put before you in this 
cursory fashion I find that ray estimate of tbe finaucial system of the 
Government of India is not quite reconcilable with the esUmate which has 
been formed by my frieud Mr Frewen I think if I may say so that he 
has misiuterpreted tbe spuit with which that system was adopted, and I 
feel sure that he has misjudged its results. I allow that in its initial stages 
it may have imposed certain disabilities on some members of the community 
until the new order was thoroughly established, but so far from regarding it 
u having been disastrous, 1 consider that it has worked for the betterment 
of India and I refuse to be depressed by the gloomy prognostuations with 
which Mr Frewen contemplates tbe cootinuatiOQ of the system which is 
now m vogue. 

A number of other speakers I am glad to say have expressed their 
readiness to address us this afternoon, and Z shall be obliged if they will 
endeavour to confine their remarks to a space of ten minutes. (Applause.) 

llie Hon. Secretary retd the following letter from Sir GwUbrd Moles* 

worth 
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Dumber t%, 1913 

Sut 

I regret that illoess prevents my attendance and my joining m the 
diflcossion of Mr Moreton Frewen s valuable paper May 1 ask you to 
accept the following contribution to the discussion from me 

I am enttrely in agreement with the views expressed in the paper and I 
think Its author is doing valuable service m exposing the dangers of the 
Indian gold peril — the dram of gold which menaces every bourse in 
Christendom and the cruelty and injustice mflicced on millions in India 
by the change m the value of their monetary standard. 

I think however that some allowance ought to be made for the 
Government of India which has to a great extent been forced into this 
measure by the refusal of Great Britain to jom the other Powers m an 
International agreement for the re-estabbsbment oi the joint standard 
which was broken in 1873 by the closing of the French mints to silver 
The following extract from a speech I made as delegate for the 
Government of India, at the Brussels Monetary Conference will explain 
the position 

So long as there is any hope of arriving at any reasonable 
solution of this difficulty I am convinced that my Government would 
shnnk from the necessity of changing its standard but of late the 
hope of such a solution has appeared more and more remote Should 
this Conference break up aitbout arriving at any deSnite result then 
India must cake immediate measures for her protection Whether 
these steps will end in the stoppage of stiver coinage and the adop> 
uon of a gold coinage m some form or other I cannot say I cannot 
disguise from myself that such a step is fraught with immense 
difficulties the result of which it is impossible to foresee 1 

must express my opinion that the only satisfactory solution of the 
difficulty is to be found in on International agreiement on a bimetallic 
basis in which my Goverment would join the Latin Union and the 
United States Such a corabmatiou would be amply strong to pre 
serve any ratio that might be fixed So long as Europe as a 

whole remained practically bimetallic England m all her vagaries 
was kept tolerably straight by the double standard of France, which 
preserved the ratio of gold and silver throughout the world until the 
link was broken m 1873 

I regret the hasty and premature action of Sir Rivers Wilson 
(Delegate of Great Britain) m bis declaration of uncompromising 
hostility to the double standard as m a measure prejudging the whole 
case before an opportunity could be allowed for its fair discussion m 
full conference The quasi-official declaration of the honourable 

Delegate s views not only precludes any advance by the other Powers 
towards the solution of the difficulty but places Great Britain m the 
invidious position of being the principal, if not the sole, obstacle to a 
satisfactory solution of the difficulties under which we labour 

The Delegates of most of the Powers were strongly m favour of re 
estabbshiDg the joint standard, but they declined to enter into an agree 
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ment m which England would not join The Conference therefore broke 
up without arriving at woy deSoiie result and to Great Bntain belongs the 
indelible disgrace of having hindered a movement which would have 
saved the whole of the aviliaed world from the evils which have been so 
well descnbed in the paper 

In 1893 the year in which India changed her monetary standard, I was 
invited by the Amencan Academy of Political Science to contribute a 
paper on Indian Currency, m which I predicted the Indian gold peril in 
the following terms 

There will be a large deaaand for imported gold to replace the 
silver hoards, which have no longer any hsed value as measured by 
the new standard of currency and are consequently not available as 
a safe medium for hoarding so that, although it 1$ improbable tbat 
the change m Indian currency will dtruilv increase the already too 
heavy demands for gold, it wiU do so tndirtdly through the medium 
of the hoards It remains to be seen bow the action of the Govern 
ment of India will influence the United States m taking measures 
which may intensify the scramble for gold, which has already told so 
disastrously on the mdustnal interests of England It was not 

with a light heart that India adopted this policy The Viceroy m 
mcroducmg the Bill said have borne long enough with the 

state of things which is becoming more intolerable with every year 
that passes, and which in all human probability would have become 
more intolerable every year We are however too well aware 

of the intncacy of the problem and the risks attending such an 
experiment as that we are about to try to take this momentous step 
with a light heart 

The Government of India can scarcely be blamed, even it their 
selection has been wrong It baa been narrowed down to a choice 
of two evils of great magnitude the policy of vnctriain anft or the 
policy of despair The bolt has fallen and he would be a rash man 
who would venture to predict the results of this measure The 

buniahs (the money lending and banking population) have a very 
keen appreciation of any monetary changes, and will not be slow to 
turn them to their own advantage and to the dtsadvantage of the 
masses m India The currency of India is now in a condition which 
IS a complete nolation of all sound principles of curreucy It 
consists of a huge mconvertible token coinage — practically a gold 
standard, without a gold camency or even a gold reserve The rupee 
circulates at a value much above its intrinsic value as bullion. It » 
no longer International money The change in the value of the 
rupee inflicts a cruel injury on an enormous class m India — namely, 
on those who have hoarded silver ornaments (a practice almost 
universal) The double standard u m perfect accord with sound 

economic laws, but the artiflcud raising of the value of the rupee u 
opposed to them, and being a violation of all monetary laws most 
sooner or later end m disaster It is that forced elevation of the 
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ralue of money which Bentham, m his Pnnciples of the Civil Code,* 
denounced as a frandulent baokmplcy’ and a foolish fraud ” 

As pertinent to this quesdon I enclose ctqiy of diagrams which I 
submitted to the Brussels Monetary Conference showmg how the double 
standard of France maiDtamed the panty of gold and silver at the relative 
ratio 

During the first seventy three years of the nineteenth century the con 
ditions tending to disturb the ratio were enormous , yet France, almost 
single handed not only maintained the ratio, but produced the wonderful 
effect (shown in the diagrams) of steadying the relative price of the two 
metals m mono metallic countries, notwithstanding the enormous vana 
dons in the production of the two metals There was no senous divergence 
from the ratio of i to 15^ so long as the Bi metallic Law of France was 
m force but immediately the mintage of silver was restneted in France 
a divergence resulted which was altogether unparalleled in the history of 
the aviliaed world 

\ ours faithfully 

(Signed) Guilpord Molrsworth 

Mr Reginald Murrav said that he had not come prepared to take 
any part la the debate He was inclined to think that the figures given 
in the paper did not eitpreas exactly what they were mtended to do and 
be thought the results drawn from those figures were maccoiate He 
thought that one sutement of the lecturer was somewhat exaggerated 
The lecturer said It remains to say a word as to breakers 
ahead The Indian exchange standard is of course, absolutely at the 
mercy of Indu 3 future balance of trade That was exactly what the 
system inaugurated in 1893 and completed m 1899 made provision 
against He did not think the lecturer was justified in saying that the 
Indian exchange standard was absolutely at the mercy of India a future 
balance of trade It was shown 10 1903 that by tbe use of that very much 
defamed exchange standard tbe Government were perfectly able to mam 
tarn the rate ol exchange As to inflation, there was not a single rupee ol 
currency m India which was issued for other than value received therefore 
It was only a supply to meet the demand He did not think there could 
be any inflation of currency under those circumstances they might say 
that more rupees had been corned than were actually wanted for trade 
purposes, but the surplus bad gone back to the Indian Treasury or mto 
hoards. He certainly thought that between 1893 and 1898 some of the 
members of the Government took unnecessary fright as to the condition 
of the inflation uf rupees , but their proposal to melt down rupees as a means 
of contraction met with unanimous opposition from tbe trading community 
of India. Mr Frewen had unposed upon Simla a heavy responsibility'^ 
t responsibility for all tbe credit that bad been issued in London No 
doubt credit had been issued very largdy perhaps too largely , but how 
could he &ay that the Simla Goveromeot were responsible for the issue of 
credit in London ? It seemed to him diat that was taking a very exaggerated 
view 
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SuitDARAM Iv£R tbought the; had had too orach discoBttoa about 
carreocy m India and in England and aUo from the East India Associa- 
tion and aaid if the discusuon had been postponed for sotne time till the 
Report of the Commission was published they would perhaps have had 
•omethmg to quarrel about It seemed to him the question was one 
which neither the Commission nor the Government of India could ever 
solve The piosition m India was due to a state of affairs which arose 
after 1803 The problem was simple and he would put it to them and 
leave it for them to decide If gold was to be minted m India to satisly 
a small section of the trading community then a large class of the popula 
lion wanted a free mint for silver it would not be fair to offer bread to 
one and stone to the oth^r In that case they were reduced to bimetallism 
and bow they were going to work the thing out was what they had to solve 
If they continued the present system for any length of time there were he 
foresaw dangers ahead. Mr Reginald Murray had said it would not affect 
the balance of trade He was afraid that in tune to come considenng the 
prospects of opium cotton, sugar and indigo there would be very little to 
export and 11 the baJan<'€ of trade was against them there would be large 
sums m gold to be paid That was likely to be a real danger In his 
opinion if the mints were thrown open to gold they should also be thrown 
open to Sliver 

Ma Wbbb said there were tew subjects 01 greater importance than 
currency it closely affected everybody and if anything that Mr Frewen 
bad said or done had promoted considerabon of that most important 
subject they ought to be grateful to Mr Frewem (Applause ) \fter 
heanng the paper however he confessed to a feeling of great disappoint 
ment The lecturer had stated chat his object was to arouse discusstoD 
and bnng forth new tacts Apparently be bad been compelled — no doubt 
owing to the limited time at his disposal<-~to abbreviate bis history and 
what was still more to be deplored, be had not himself contributed one 
single new fact to the discussion 1 He would like to recall one or two 
historical facts that Mr Frewen bad omitted- A century ago all the 
leading nations of the world were freely usiog both gold and silver as 
money , but the mconvemence of exchanging these metals internationally 
was so great that an effort was made to overcome those difficulties, and 
Great Britain was the first country to discover the way by demonetixiog 
silver and adopting a gold standard pure and simple That was in 1S16 
Others nations soon followed \t the end of the Franco- Prussian ar 
Gcrmuiff partly m the hope of establishing a first-class currency on the 
English model and partly in the hope of crippling France also demonetized 
nlver and adopted gold By now practically every leading nation 10 the 
world had gone over to gold and India was but following in the world a 
footsteps Why Mr Frewen should ignore what the rest of the world had 
done, and single out India s passage to gold as an ' expenment he could 
sot imagine There was no Dorclty about India s action In coosequence 
of the Western world s demoneaung silver and adopting gold as their chief 
cnetalhc monetary tool, a v^ curious movement was set up, which no one 
at the tune foresaw and which was that the txemeodous demand for gold 
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steadily increased its value. Paces o£ commodities commenced to fall. 
Several Royal CommibaionB were appointed to inquire into the naattet. 
The pnce of silver fell just as other prices -fell and created a great deal of 
inconvenience to silver using countries The great problem that presented 
Itself to the world at that time was the fact that prices of commodities were 
everywhere continuously falling Far seeing men said that the only way 
out of that difficulty was to start freely using silver again as money In 
this way the supplies of metallic money would be increased. That was 
the policy advocated oy the Bimetallic League and it appeared to him at 
tlie time to be sound and sensible In lliose days the Government of India 
had to decide how to meet their increased expenditure, arising from the 
fact that each sovereign of their annual -^16 000 000 of debt cost them 
over 16 rupees instead of 10 rupees as fonneily In bis opmiou they took 
the wrong course of tiying to screw up the value of the rupee artificially 
instead of increasing their revenues locally and leaving the Indian mmts 
open to the free coinage of silver bince those days great changes in the 
worlds monetary rjadutons had occurred In the last twenty five years 
there had been a great development m banking especially in the raanu 
facture and use of paper money This addition to the worlds supplies of 
money was a fact which should be kept carefully in mmd Another fact 
was the important discovery of the cyanide process of gold extraction by 
means of which much go d that had previously been considered unobtaiD> 
able was now available The third most important new fact was the 
discovery of the Rand Mines The outnui of gold from South Africa 
alone had eclipsed the whole worlds output of gold m the days of the 
Califomiaa and Australian discoveries. He bad personally visited South 
Africa and \ustralia in order to see and study the gold suuation He 
had asked himself — What was going to be the result of that phenomenal 
output of gold ? He foresaw and predicted that the value of money must 
depreciate — chat with such a vast output of gold tbe pendulum must surely 
swmg round and gold prices all the world over must rise This would 
mean a great stimulus to company promotiog and enormous demands for 
capital largely m excess of all previous records The depreciation of gold 
— ie the rise m prices — would spell considerable labour unrest there would 
be strikes and industrial anarchy That was tbe inevitable outcome of the 
world wide fall in the value of gold AH those things he bad often written 
about AH those things had occurred Pnees were going up andasovereign 
now bought only what fifteen shillings bought a few years ago In short, 
the general situation was now exactly tbe reverse of what it was twenty 
five years ago, when tbe general frdi lo pnees forced him to advocate the 
free manufacture of more silver money What was to be done now to 
correct tbe injustices to all fixed wage-earners arising from the present nse 
ID pnees? What was to be done now to allay the labour unrest, the 
excessive company promoting and credit spinning ? It seemed to him that 
what was wanted now was to dram off from Europe some of the excessive 
supplies of gold money, and that Indu, which had been the saviour of the 
-world half a century ago when pnees were nsing owing to tbe Califomian 
and Australian gold discovenes, would be the aaviouT of the world again 
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u the prescDt crisis. Aad bo for his part, he urged ladia to take advantage 
of the situation and establish for herself a gold currency 

Other countries bad imported large quantities of gold but Mr Frewen 
had not said of them lhat they were ruining London s stockbrokers and 
money-dealers. Mr Frewen pointed to India as though India were com* 
mitting a cnine in taking m gold the money justly due to her Surely 
such an argument was ridiculous* At that moment India was tn fact, 
prerenOag the very crisis which Mr Frewen said he could foresee on the 
horizon. If Mr Frewen s crisis did come it would be because India had 
not checked the mania of excessive credit spinning and company promoting 
by withdrawing sufficient gold I Mr Frewen had concluded by saying that 
if only other nations would be sensible,” and commence coining hundreds 
of millions of ounces of silver we should all be saved i Mr Webb thought 
the leading nations of the world might be relied upon to act quite sensibly 
m this matter They were not m his opimon m the least likely by heavy 
comages of silver to encourage a further fall in the value of money further 
rises m the pnees of commodities which would mean turther grave labour 
troubles, further excessive company promoting and further falls m all gilt 
edged fixed interest bearing securities with the inevitable financial crisis 
that would arise from a general overdoing of the financial stimulus. He 
was quite content to leave this further silver coming idea to the discretion 
of the leading nations of Europe mclodiog tbereamongst the peoples and 
bankers of the United kingdom 

Lord R£av Ladies and geoUemen Lord Rosebery m a recent speech 
said chat as be grew older be was less incimed to speak I am bound to 
say I entirely agree with him, and if ever there was an occasion on which 
I should have liked to remain silent it is on this occasion but the matter 
u so importaut and it would be very discourteous to ray friend Mr Moreton 
Frewen if I abstained from saying something that you will allow roe al 
though by 00 means an expert, to give you a very few observations I am 
very sorry that I have not, as the last speaker evidently had the prophetic 
vision which enabled him years ago to foresee what the situation would 
be at the present moment It seems to me that what the past has to teach 
us IS to be extremely cautious and moderate m approaching a very complex 
problem. No one could have foreseen twenty years ago and I do not 
think anyone did foresee, that there would be such an abundance of gold 
production that instead of prices going down as they were then going, 
DOW prices m gold ore going up — that is to say the value of gold has been 
diminished Who can guarantee that that situation will be permanent? 
Who can guarantee that the mines m South Afnca, and other mines, will 
continue to give us the quantity of gold which we are getting at this 
moment, and that the cost of productioo will not be increased? I am 
not prepared to say that silver must be absolutely discarded I think it 
u as well to realize that nature has obviously provided us with the two 
metals m order that, when either the one becomes rare or the other is too 
abundant, we should redress the bahmee 

I thmk It 15 very much to be deplored that the sitoabon which ongmaHy 
existed — gold for the West and silver for the Last — has been set aside I 
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thiak tf ire coidd have kept the mictt lo Europe open to a free eupply of 
goM, and kept the mints of tbe East open to a free supply of siWet (Hew 
hear) a certain relation between tbe two metab would have been main- 
tained without the makeshift, which is always open to certain risks of tbe 
Gcvemmeot adjusting the situation by closing the mints (Hear hear ) 
That undoubtedly to anyone who is a free trader is a situation which one 
most regret At the present moment it must be admitted that the object 
whjcb the Government had in view has been attamed It is undoubtedly 
a fact that stability m the rate of exchange has been attained and therefore 
It would be unfair not to pay our tribute of respect to those who contein 
plated that being the result But the question ts, Whether the only object 
as regards tbe currency is to have a fixed rate of exchange? I think there 
are other considerations which cannot be overlooked There are, as has 
been pointed out the interests of the natives of India with regard to their 
silver hoards their payments of land revenue their debts which cannot be 
Ignored 

I regret that this paper has not been read after publication of the Report 
of the Commission instead of before 1 suppose my fnend Mr Moreton 
Frewen intends this paper to be studied by the members of the Commission 
which IS now sitting I hope that we may have another paper read after 
the Report is issued I should be glad again to hear Mr Webb on the 
subject and I hope that Mr Moretoo Frewen will then be the protagonist 
on the other side I regret that I do not see — I wish I could see — any 
prospect of an undersunding being arrived at between tbe vanous Powers 
as this matter can r nly be satisfactonly settled by an intemahona] agree 
ment Our Governtneot certainly — that we may depend upon — will not 
give up the gold standard, and Germany wiU certainly not give it up Aa 
regards the Latin Union under the present circumstances I do not think 
that you can get them to open their mints to stiver hut undoubtedly the 
fact that the Latin Union still has an immense amount of silver available 
IS a point that we must not lose sight of Under j^resent circumstances 
of the money market and in view of the fact that in the past many opinions 
and many prophecies that have been entertained bad to be set aside it will 
be as well as I have said, to be extremely careful in bandlmg so delicate 
and intricate a problem (Hear hear and applause ) 

Sir JaMEis Wii.son said At this late hour I shall not trouble you with 
all the calculations 1 have made 1 think it would be a good thing to 
check some of the speaker's figures but at the moment I will be content 
with giving my conclusions, as I have stated them h<*re. At the outset of 
his interesUng paper Mr Moreton Frewen inwtea his critics lo be brutally 
frank I hope I shall not be brutal m my remarks, but he will pardooi 
me if for the sake of brevity and clearness, I am somewhat curt 

The mam burden of his paper u that by closing the mints m 1893 to tbe 
unrestricted coinage of stiver the Indian Government mfiicted enormoofl 
loss on the people of India and I propose to examine the reasooa he gives 
for this conclusion with the sole ot^ect of aniving at tbe truth 

He quotes Mr Hamson » estimate that some years ago the alver hoards 
of India amounted to a 000 million ounces, or one-fifth of all tbe koovn 
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nlvcT }n the world I accept this estimate, provided it is taJcen to mean all 
tl« silver m India at the time, including rupee coins used 10 currency 
Now an ounce of silver weighs 480 grams while a rupee weighs r8o grains 
•o that tC the whole of that a 000 million ounces had been turned into 
rupees, they would have made 5 300 million rupees, and if you divide that 
amoont by 300 imliion as the then population of India, you find il give# 
18 rupees per head instead of the ad rupees per head estimated by 
Mr Frewen as the average amount in rupees of the value of the silver nl 
India per head of population when the mints were open 

He says the closing of the mints annihilated this mass of wealth and that 
in a bad famine its value would dwindle to 6 rupees per head Now the 
statistics of import and eitport show that in the last seventy vears India has 
absorbed well over a 000 million ounces of silver and as silver is not a 
perishable commodity and there must have been a large quantity of silver 
m the coantry before that, it seems safe to estimate that there is at the 
present moment in India, at least 2 500 million ounces of silver (about 
one fifth of all the silver in the worli) The statistics of coinage show that 
there most now be m India 2 500 million coined rupees weighing over 
^ million ounces and each of them of course stiU of the value of a 
rupee each This leaves i 600 million ounces m uncoined bulhon and 
ornaments The present price of silver m London is about a7d p>er ounce 
■•about rod per rupee weight and the present price of silver m Bombay 
IS about 68 rupees per 100 tolas (1 c rupee weights) or about 1 1 annas per 
rupee So that the i 600 million ounces ot uncoined silver in India is at 
its present market price worth 2 800 million rupees Adding to that the 
a 500 milhon coined rupees we find that the stock of silver now m India is at 
present prices worth s 300 million rupees or about 17 rupees per bead of 
the present population of 315 millions instead of the 6 rupees mentioned 
by Mr Frewen 

The reason why the value per head of the silver m India comes out 
almost exactly the same as before the closing of the mints is that since that 
date — I e in the last twenty years India has gone nn absorbing silver at 
even a faster rate than before and during that penod actually absorbed 
I 000 million ounces (Dr one third of the worlds total production of silver 
during these twenty years) of this amount about 300 million ounces were 
imported by the Government for purposes of coinage but about 700 million 
ounces were imported for private purposes This must have cost the people 
the equivalent of about 90 mtllioo pounds sterling and surely it they had 
found that the value of their existing hoards of silver had been anmhilated 
they would not have gone on spending this enormous sum on more silver 
to be added to those hoards, instead of using it to buy gold or goods or 
anything else they wanted 

Mr Frewen says the price of nneomed silver in India would fall in time 
of famine But that price is determined in India as elsewhere, by the 
world pnee of silver and is very slightly affected by a local ot even wide- 
spread famine. As for hu case of die headman in Allahabad who tn 1897, 
ttwk away from hu stneken folk ffiver ornaments weighing 3,000 tolas 
(aA, rupee weights) and brought them back only 600 rupees — in that year 
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the London pnce of silver iras mot^ wbat it is now and the pnce m Indin 
generally was about 10 annas per tola so that the headman should have 
got at least 1 200 rupees for hia 2 000 tolas and somebody must have cleared 
600 rupees profit out of the transaction. 

Mr Frewen s remarks give the impression that he thinks the rate of 
interest charged bv moneylenders on loans to peasants has been raised by the 
closing of the mints from aomething like i per cent, per month to from 
3 to 8 per cent per month That is not the ca*e In most parts of India 
anyone can still borrow on a deposit of silver ornaments at i per cent, pa 
month or less though of course be will not be able to borrow about their 
weight in rupees as he did before because owing to the appreciation of the 
rupee m value a tola of silver is now only worth 10 annas instead of a 
rupiee as before The rate of interest charged by moneylenders vanes 
greatly in different pans of India from about i per cent to about 3 per 
cent a month (unless in exceptional cases) aod perhaps average about 
2 percent pet month or say 20 per cenL per annum for the whole of 
India There is no reason to suppose that the rate of interest has risen 
generally since the closing of the mints or that it could be affected to 
anv appreciable extent by that action It depends upon the relation 
between the demand for and the supply of capital of all kinds available 
/or loan 

Time will not allow me to correct all Mr Frewen s mistakes in figures 
and m history but I may point out that while he gives the impression that 
the fall m the exchange value of silver is due mainly to the closmg of the 
Indian mines the fact is that in 1892 l^/ore the mints were closed the 
pnce of silver m London had gone down from its old traditional rate of 
about 6od per ounce to 4od and the exchange value of the rupee, which 
was then equal to the value of the silver in it had consequently gone down 
from 4d to i5d The fall m the value of silver which has taken place 
since the mints were closed is only to a small extent, if at all due to that 
action and is mainly due to the supply of available silver having increased 
faster than the effective demand The fall would have taken place almost 
as rapidly had the mints remained open and the rupee would now have 
been worth less than is and the rupee paces of all commodiaes m India 
would have been at least 30 per cent higher than they are 

He says prices in India have advanced in the last six years at least 
40 per cen t , but, so far as ray knowledge goes that is not even approxi 
mately true as will no doubt be seen from the Report on Pncea m India, 
shortly, 1 understand, to be published The truth is that measured not 
in rupees but m gold the value of India s export trade has mcreased from 
;^7i 000000 m 1893 to about ;;^i6ooooooo last year — that is it baa 
more than doubled — a satisfactory fact to itself^ even although the worlds 
trade may have shown a similar increase. 

In companng the increase m the production ot gold with the mcreaae 
in the value of the exports of the chief commercial nations he forgets that, 
unlike most commodities gold is not a pensbable article, and all new gold 
produced is added to the existmg world s stock and makes a permaneot 
addiboD to the world s supply of gold. 
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He complains that since 1893 successive finance m India members have 
adopted changing policies But the troth is that the main object of the cur 
rency pol icy in Fndia m dosing the mints, and ever since has been, to maintain 
the valae of the rupee as a token com at i6(h, or one fifteenth of the gold 
m a sovereign, and that policy has been emmently successful The ex 
change value of the rupee has remamed almost exactly at that figure for 
the last fifteen years and there is very little danger that it will ever fall 
appreciably below that rate even m times of severe financial cnsis especi 
ally if the Government of India will strengthen the position by refusing 
to coin any more rupees for the neitt ten years 

There is one point on which 1 am glad to find I can agree with 
Mr Frewen and that is the effect of India s corrency transactions on the 
trade and population of China, where prices are still fixed in silver After 
India ceased coining rupees in 1893 the pnoe per ounce of silver m London 
went down to a4d in 1902 It then rose to jid m 1906 and 3od in 1907, 
no doubt largely due to the fact that the Government of India made large 
purchases of silver m those years It then suddenly fell to about 2411 m 
1908-10 when the Government of India ceased buying silver and rose 
again the other day when it began to buy again These fluctuations must 
have been very embarrassing to all engaged in trade with China and m 
China and roust have bad a seriously unsettling effect on the prosperity 
of the niasses in Chino, where, as m the rest of the world local prices 
of moat conimodiues ot export and import are determined largely by the 
worlds gold prices If the Government of India thinks it must continue 
to buy at times more silver for purposes of coinage, n should out of con 
sideration for tbe traders and the poorer classes in China, look ahead and 
endeavour to spread its demand for silver equally over a number of year- 
so as to avoid helping to cause such violent fluctuations m the gold price 
of silver 

With regard to the incident of the Allahabad headman who had got 
2 000 tolas weight of silver ornaments and who only succeeded m getting 
600 rupees on the price of the silver at that lime he should have brought 
back I 200 rupees I think if 1 bad been there at the time I should have 
asked that headman to explain what bad become of the other 600 rupees 
he ought to have got for theral 

For the reasons given in the paper on Indian Currency Policy which 
you will find in the Jiumal of this Association for July 1911 I think that 
the closing of the mints in India was one of the boldest most statesman 
hk« and most beneficent steps ever taken by a responsible Government 
and that it conferred enormous benefits on the people of India and 
especially on the wage-earmng and salaned classes, with very little injury 
to any class Mr Frewen thmks otherwise But what is his remedy for 
\ the disastrous stale of things be pictures It is that three or four com 
^percial nations should purchase for their joint account some 8 milUoo 
wnces a month and advance the price paid, say ad per ounce each year 
the bullion value of the rupee nsea to r i rupees to the sovereign — 
^^artificially raise the pnee of silver m London, which la about 2^6 

ponce, to 58ri, more than double Now, even at its present pnee, 

per < 
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the purchase of 8 million ouoces of silv0 a month would mean an 
expeoditare of nearlj' oooooo per annum Who is going to find 
this large sum acnually, and what are the purchasing nations going to 
do with the silver when they have boi^bt H? It would for the most parti 
accumulate □selessl}' in their treasury vaults as it did m America under 
the operation of a somewhat similar arrangement Then these buyers are 
to raise the price they offer by ad per ounce each year which would 
mean on the present annual production of silver (about t8o million 
ounces) an excess price of j£t 500 000 the first year ^£3,000 000 the 
second year and so on All this extra proht above their present cost 
of production would go to the owners of the silver minea in the world and 
would enormously swell their dividends and the value of their shares It 
would also of course greatly stimulate the production of silver and add 
to the embarrassment of dealing with the accumulations of silver not 
required by the law of demand and supply There does not, however, 
seem much likelihood of finding any of the leading commercial nations 
ready to adopt Mr Frewen & proposal, and we need not rush to pul our 
money into silver mines nor need we have any fear for the future of the 
rupee or for the prosperity of the people of India 

The Chairman Time now runs on, and I roust call upon Mr Frewen 
to reply 

The Lecturer Ladies and gentlemen, I should very much have liked 
to reply fiilly to my critics, but you will remember that pracDcally the 
criticisms have opened up the entire wide horizon of the currency 
question therefore 1 must be very brief The last speaker has remarked 
that It is very unlikely that the Governments of the West wHl adopt the 
suggestion aa to raising the exchange I have advanced to night 
Unfortunately my paper was not m the bands of the audience and thus 
the proposal is not properly understood The proposal does not originate 
with me, but was the anaoimous recommendation of the distinguasbed 
Gold and Silver Commission of x 858 — namely that if silver was pur 
chased to replace the half-sovereign m our currencies and small notes 
were issued based on silver bullion 10 reserve, the new demand for silver 
that would be created would stop the fall in the price of silver and bring 
about a nae Again Mr Alfred Rothschild — and no doubt Sir James 
Wilson will recognize him as an authority — advanced this proposal — 
namely large international purchases of silver at the Brussels Monetary 
Conference in 1893 and it was extremely well received by the delegates 
present Thus 1 am advonang nothing new Sir James said further, 
that if the pace of silver were advanced twopence an ounce each year, it 
would add to the profits, and thus sbmulate silver mining Seeing that 
silver IS very largely a bye-product of copper and lead mmes, the produc 
non of copper and lead might be so stimalated that the pnce of both those 
metals would be likely to fall, possibly even more than the amount of the 
profit derived from the silver These are impoTtant economic pomt^ 
which cannot be discussed in five minutes. ^ 

Hiere have been some objeetiona to my figures. The chairman, to/ay 
sorpnae remarked that the aboorpUOG of gold by India for two yearsi had 
been only 36 millions. I most say 1 err m good company, forr the 
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(dlcul figures differ enormoasly from Sur Arthur Lawl«]p’8 Btatemeut 
JdesKi Samad Montague, in tbeir Trade Circular this year remarked 
that wheroaa the prodnctioa of gold Aom South ATi^ca was 33 to 34 
millions, the absorption by India was well o?er 30 millions sterling last 
year There is a great deal of gold that the Govamment of India has 
bought but not exported and which is lying to her account at this moment 
in London and which is a part of her absorption just as much as if she 
had moved it to Calcutta. I am sorry that the argument I advanced 
about the great mjury to the peoples of India by closing the mints haa 
not been replied to by anyone on the facts advanced If after all 
by closing the mints we do starve our people wholesale such a matter 
goes to the root of our rule over subject peoples and an incident like 
that at Allahabad will not be disposed of by a mere remark that possibly 
the headman of the two villages fell amongst thieves I was sitting m the 
Senate gallery at Waabmgcoo when a letter was read out from a re 
putable Calcutta merchant, Mr Forbes Miichell in which he declared 
that be knew that dunng the famine of 1897 this headman had been 
sent to Allahabad with all the bangles and ornaments of his two villages 
weighing 3 000 tolas The man had been oo the same errand before, and 
had always got a rupee for a tola as long as the mints were open but on 
this occasion he found no buyers for silver the mints being clobed and 
the only offer he got was for 600 rupees for his 2 00© tolas weight 
Thu he was forced to accept I am told now the world s pnee of silver 
was twice that at chat time. I readily admit this Bat there is the whole 
gravamen of this charge against the Government of India The market 
price of silver was indeed much higher but the men who go with their 
bangles to purchase food have to go to the nearest httle local town and 
sell for whatever they can get Id the old days any local bank would 
purchase silver at its par value — a rupee for a tola. One speaker baa 
remarked that wc can very easily guess what happened to the balance of 
money be, the headman ought to have got, the msmuation bemg that 
thia poor messenger had walked off with the other 600 That is exactly 
what these poor villagers would suspect and that is where I thmk the 
awful peril is the seeds of distrust and unfair suspicion sown m every 
village community 

I claim that the Government of India knew at the time that the first 
line of defence in fanune times was the bringing of bangles to the mmts to 
be coined into rupees If you look at the Mmt reports during the great 
Bombay famine of 1877 you will find the progress of this famine was 
marked by the pressure of the ornaments of the natives upon the mints, 
and the reports state that four crores of rupees were coined into rupees 
dunng the progress of that fiunme at the Bombay mmt alone It is the 
most remarkable feature m connection with these radical currency expen 
ments that responsible people refuse to consider this argument at all, 
though the facts stare them m the face. As long as a rupee was given 
free coinage at the mmt any tola was practically a rupee and the security 
of the silver was just as good m India as gold u to-day here Yet in that 
period of awful stress, when this headman bad to exchange ornaments iot 
rupees, he was only able to get 600 rwpees for hte a, 000 tolas. 
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People aie talking about a bonk, for India. What security have &e 
basks to loao on, if it is sot the silver which the people have accumulated. 
That and that alone is the security available These poor fellows so soon 
as they got rupees melted them down and shackled them on their limbs 
for safe keeping having the promise of the Government that at any 
tune through free coinage they could reconvert a tola into a rupee 

l\hen I remarked that a6 rupees per captia was the endowment ot 
India and that m the event of a widespread famine this would no 
longer realize 6 rupees I meant that if over a large famine area silver 
was brought in for a forced sale the tola of silver instead of fetching a 
rupee might not fetch even an anna. Silver under such conditions could 
not be sold at all These are the points we have to consider Our own 
premier secunty here 13 consols The premier and indeed the only 
security of 300 millions of the people of India was their silver bullion 
which was always before reconvertible into rupees That security we 
have absolutely shattered and over its rum people come here and talk of 
It gold standard and 1 gold currency for India What is the currency of a 
country for if it is not for the people of a country ? Mr Sundaram Iyer 
who comes here from the Government of Madras to give evidence before 
foe Commission bangs foe statement of the banks and that statement 
shows that of too rupees worth of business done by a bank, 70 per cent 
is done in silver certificates 5 per cent in rupees, and the other 5 per 
cent in sovereigns which are banded over to local shrofis to melt op for 
jewellery And chat is called a gold standard and currency 

I have read Mr Vt ebb's evidence before the Commission and I have 
read the evidence of the other witne^es Mr Webb is entirely alone m 
his view Mr Uebb has an interesting point that these sovereigns which 
we need here so urgently to reduce our own bank rate to something 
reasonable are set doing excellent work in the Punjab There is no 
evidence whatever that this is so I myself gave evidence before the 
Commission and my reply is if you are throwing tens of millions of 
sovereigns into India someone no doubt sees these sovereigns before they 
get to the native hoarder As these sovereigns get out there no doubt 
they are in great demand for hoarding to replace the discredited rupiee 
As to the rates of interest which are charged when I was in India last, I 
found that the general lending rale on silver bullion silver being the basis 
of credit, was i per cenL per month Witness after witness of the highest 
credit has come before the Commission to declare that usury rates are to 
day from 3 to 8 per cent per month The point is that silver used to be 
a perfect banking secunty because the sbrofT could send it to the nearest 
mint for free coinage and that very fiact kept down the rate of mterest 
But to day silver is a very infenor chattel mortgage security where 
previously it wanted nothing but the stamp of the mint to convert it into 
money Mr Webb has said we are all grumbling that India is drawing 
great masses of gold and he says why do not we grumble at the United 
States drawing our gold. Mr Webb knows what foe reply is to this 
perfectly well We say that gold ccmsidenDg its great value in exchange 
ID foe case of nations with a highly organised sy^m of exchanges comes 
and. goes between countries, and there is no reason why it rtionid not 
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come and go freely If 10 mdliona 01 ao milUoos of gold leaves London 
for Netf Yorlc, what happens? Docs anyone imagine there la going to be 
B panic m consequence? No, the effect b to raise the general level of 
prices m America and if pnees nse there that stimulates our exports of 
merchandise to the United States Thus our trade balance improves, the 
CTcdiaiiges turn in out favour and the gold comes back to us It comes 
and goes just as blood m the arteries of the human body but not so the 
gold which goes to India That never comes back Consider wbat we 
have paid for this money (I include for instance, in the case of the Afnca 
gold the cost of the South African War) The cost of produang gold is 
imineTise, and the idea as Mr Samuel Montague says, of taking gold out 
of one hole m South Africa and pitching it into a thousand boles m India 
13 a scandal 

Whether the Chinaman can buy our goods to-day depends on whether 
he can buy our gold exchange He has to buy a bill on New \ork or 
London before he can buy out goods He has got now to give near 
5 taels for a sovereign where he formerly gave 3 taels and meantime 
wages m bis country have not risen considerably if even at all Every 
fall ID the price of silver therefore enables China to export thmgs which 
she could not export before The great fall of silver in 1908 1909 and 
1910 enabled China to export every sort of thing — ‘pigs pigtails and 
pig iron The pig iron trade across the Pacific is now handed over to 
Hankau as a result of that great fall m exchange Is it any wonder that 
China has now constructed great steel rollmg mills at Hankau These are 
not problems to be dismissed m a light and airy fashion by telling us that 
wisdom will die with the Indian Fmance Minister 1 am amazed that 
my friend should when in India have walked over this great mine 
of human mterest, and have come back with the conviction that 
India has benefited by tbis miserable tampering with her currency The 
trade expansion during all these years of the other commercial nations has 
been far greater than is the case in India. Everything points to the fact 
that we have done a most deplorable deed id demonetizing the silver m 
which 300 millions of people have accumulated their thrift and for 
hundreds of years 

I admit the enormous disadvantage one is suffenog under when dia 
cussing these questions The points which appear to be truisms to me 
and to .«very economic student of these questions when one advances 
these before an audience such as this well intenboned and intelligent, are 
regarded as novel and impossible. As in the case of Sir James Wilson 
just now Su” James turns a suggestion of mine almost into ndicule which 
after all is not mine but dates back to the unanimous recommendation of 
a Royal Commission m i888 No one will give any real consideration to 
this problem and thus it is that an issue of universal concetn — our money 
laws — is absolutely running loose 

On the proposition of Sir Maocherjee Bbowoaggree a hearty vote of 
thanks was accorded to the Lecturer and to the Chairman, and earned 
with acclamation 

The Chairman suitably replied on behalf of himself and the Lecturer 
and the proceedmgs terminated. 

\OL, IIL R 
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SUPPLEMENT 

OUR REVIEW OF BOOKS 


Two Monlmestal Works on China 

I Mission dOllone 19061909 Ecritures des peoples non 
Chinois de la Chine Quaere Dictionnaires Lolo et Miao-tseu 
Pans Errust Ltroux Price 15 francs 
The very first word in this book is an acknowledgment of the generous 
subvention granted by the French Parkment without the aid of which the 
lavish reproduction of these nDagnificent specimens of strange senpt wonld 
hare been well oigh impossible. Thus it is that France is once more 
found m the van of literary enterprise however heavy her taitabon and her 
responsibilities, she can alwsfs find the time to consider and the money to 
encourage all reasonable literary claims made upon the public chest by her 
lUustnous sons Even the Indian Government can frod time and money 
to send out Dr btein on successive expeditions The British Government 
in this literary race is still amongst the also ran but never placed 
everything is left to mdividual enterprise or specialist societies Mean 
while a Pnnee of the Lolos — a nation covering the full area extent of 
France — has got so far as to own a pnnting press, and possibly a judicious 
circulation of M dOUones vocabularies amongst that Princes congeners 
may yet further promote the good cause and definitely establish the Lolo 
language P^e Crabouillef of the Missions Eirangeres was, accordmg to 
our author the first to discover the existence of Lolo wnting in 1873 , 
onp izSofhis* Travels and Pesearches {1882) the late Mr E C Baber 
recounts how he obtained ‘ from the French missionaries (r c m 1877 
from P&re Crabouiliet) a considerable fragment of this Lolo writing; which 
herepiroduces with comments mhis Travels Since then a score or more 
of Lolo volumes have been deposited in various European museums and 
national Ubranes France, of course having the lion s share Very httle 
has been so far done to decipher these precious manuscripts on a sustained 
and wholesale scale nor are the results particularly encouraging to 
ddettanti for the majority of Lolo documents Ecem to be mere genealogies 
prayers, and ceremonial forms though according to our author there are 
known to be in hiding important works on The Flood and Dispersion of 
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Races, ‘ Natural History * Geography etc. Pere Vial, who is still at 
work tn Yuq Nan amongst the Lolos, published in 1S98 a most mterestmg 
study of their manners and customs, language literature etc. so far as be 
then knew these subjects Then there is Mr Augustine Henry late of 
the Imperial Chinese Maritime Customs, and now bolding some botamcal 
appointment at one of our older Universities he was and presumably still 
13, the happy possessor of a most valuable mass of material personally 
gathered, and closely connected with the Lolos On successive occasions 
dunng the past ten years the present reviewer has endeavoured to induce 
him to disgorge this for the benefit of the public or allow others to do so 
for him but so far m vam possibly our Chancellor of the Exchequer 
moved by the present appeal, will see fit to arrange with one or more of 
his colleagues to devote a wee trifle out of the sturdy miUioDs he is wnng 
mg from us to Lolo research in general and to Mr Augustine Henry s 
documents in particular Lastly the obscure individual who now pens these 
hoes has from the very beginning had his own private interest in Lolo and 
13 only waiting for a ChampoUion to deliver the necessary oracle in the 
shape of a key in order to translate the two considerable Lolo volumes in 
hib own possession He bad the honour to succeed the late Mr Baber 10 
Sz ChVan thirty four years ago he bad also the pleasure of living with 
Pere Crabouillet at the summer retreat of Sha p Ing Pa for a week or two m 
January February 1881 and there reading over the original draft of Baber's 
Travels and Researches Babers old writer and servants were also at 
his disposal for a whole year and one of the Lolo Princes evidently 
mistaking hmi for the more worthy Baber at some time dunng this year 
sent him a present of a beautiful Lolo volume m silk (now deposited 
in one of our museums or libraries) of which however before its despatch 
to London a copy was first taken. In June 1895 the (Indian) 
published an article setting forth the above facts, and suggesting certam 
points in possible explanation of the Lolo system of wntiog but these 
suggestions m any case did not cany very far m fact after all his vast 
labours M d Ollone himself now confesses that, even now / etude de 
r Venture Llo ne feut ondutre au dt hiffrement certain de tons les documents 
Kt fcitMB PKUT trRE DUN SELL So that we are not much forrarder 
than we were though M d Ollone s splendid volume has given us a very 
valuable fillip and he now for the first time at least sets us on the nght 
track with definite busmess-hke indications. There are it seems two 
sorts of Lolos the Independent and the Mediatized , the former (apparently 
influenced by their Tibetan and Thai [Siamese] neighbours) wnte bon 
zontally from nght to left, whilst the latter (apparently influenced by their 
Chinese suzerains; write vertically from left to nght Thus exdctly the 
same page can serve for both except that the one binds his book at the 
top and turns up the leaves whiLt the other binds the book to the left and 
turns over from the nght , as a rule only one side of the paper ts used in 
each case But the strange thing is that though the words {all syllabic) 
are sometimes exactly the same in each case, the writer alters the axis 
of bis wnting and can wnte the syllabic signs sideways as well as read them 
sideways or at any angle. Moreover as there are various Lolo dialects, 
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the same gjrllables (eren if pronounced iQ the same way) do not necessarily 
spell out the same idea Besides many syllables are apt to be wntten 
irregularly from homophones Finally (possibly it is now suggested, for 
jealous purposes of secrecy) many syllables (of which M d Ollone gives 
twenty four specimens) may be deliberately written in twenty four diffefent 
-ways each. One or two important, but short, stone inscnptions have how 
ever been discovered quite recently in which the Chinese inscription 
appears side by side with the Lolo but the Lolos are so jealous of these 
stone treasures that, even supposing a European know where they are, it 
IB only at the nsk of immediate assassination that an attempt can be made 
by either native or alien to copy them It is to be noted that nothing 
18 said of Lolo tones, which, however probably exist as in all Indo Chinese 
tongues 

As to the Miao-tsz senpt which M d Ollone (not however without some 
confessed misgivings) thinks he has discovered for the first time, we are 
enabled to state most positively that it is largely m one degree or another 
almost purely runiung hand Chinese with a few barbarous curtailments 
and (po&sibly) importations from Lolo sources superadded The dis 
tinguished author frankly tells us that he does not speak Chinese — a fortten 
of course he does not write it — still less does he write or read the Chinese 
cursive forms. The present writer has from time to time published both 
Miao tsz aad Thai vocabulanes always taken down from natives on tbe 
spot concerned, and he has found that both peoples are by nature extremely 
intelligent many Miao-tsz indeed, have taken Chinese literary degrees 
The celebrated Viceroy Ts 6o Yuh ying was commonly reported to have 
been a pure Miao-tsz (the place-name and surname Tb en though ancient 
IS almost unkoown in modern China) and if that be so his son the can 
nibal ex\iceToy Shum (Tsen Chhin huan) now enjoying asylum in 
Singapore as a political ftiginve, must of course be more or less Miao-taz 
toa Ts is a Miao aurnatne in the Sr-chou Fu part of Lwei Chou 
Another point it is evident that the inldligent Miao-tsz who wrote down 
M d Ollone s vocabulary for him under his own eyes wrote it with a steel 
pen and not with a Chinese brush hence the uonstruction of the characters 
is stilted and lacking in flow There are about 400 supposed Miao-tsz 
characters given in all Anyone possessing an average knowledge of the 
Chinese senpt can see that Nos 35 26 30 io6, 183 184, 214 217 224 
287 are purely Chinese characters fitted to native Miao taz sounds, juat as 
in old Japanese — and to a certaiD extent m modem — they were and are 
fitted to pure Japanese sounds The numerals at the end (with the excep- 
tion of fun kao twenty which requires further explanation) are plainly 
the commercial Chinese numerals very slightly modified The colours, 
Nos 364 369 are running hand forms of the corresponding CTimese 
characters , but it will be noted that the Miao tsz, here and elsewhere, 
often seem to place a circle, ora curved line, or some other small mark, 
above, below or at the side This is possibly, as m Japanese and Korean 
m order to mark a native terminabon affix or suffix for instance, black, 
No. 365 may be compared with ink. No 260 There are some 
where a Chinese character is used purely sylkbically (instead of a character 
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betnog tb« fcoM) to express a Miao-tsz Word, Thu also was a pecalianty 
of ancient written Japanese ^ for mstance the Mmo-tsz syllable ko appears 
to mean *gold”(No 3a) dttck’'(No aj6),‘'deaf (No 350) ‘prayer" 
(No 370), and gcx>d (No 371) In all these cases one or the other of the 
well known shorthand forms of the Chinese character kwo “ to pass over ’ 
IS osed phonetically j and it is to be noted that m Hankow, Sz Ch^an, and 
Kwei Chou, the Chinese themselves often, if not usually pronounce it ko 
too Quite a large number of the supposed Miao-tsz characters are purely 
grass hand Chinese only recognizable, however, by those who are in 
the habit of writing, or at least reading the runumg hand M d Ollone a 
Chinese fnends, who either could not make these characters out at all or 
who went far afield to ancient forms of 4 000 or 3,000 years ago for their 
contractions (thus betraying our author into wild histoncal speculation) 
could not have been very up-to-date scholars, or again the Chinese 
“ radical is either omitted or mutilated or a purely Chinese sound is 
used (apart from the character) or there are other indications that either 
Chinese characters or Chinese sounds were m the unsophisticated Miao tsz 
mind. \Vithout going into a detailed justification for each mdividua] cose, 
the wnter may call specific attention to Nos 33 35 41 42 43 48 51 72 
73 88 89 95 96, 98 106 108 no 112 118 120 130 137 153 158 
163 164 J69 i7r 174 t8i 186 19T 192 193 194 195 200 205208 
214 220 24 225 228 238 247 248 288 290 2c)i {tang nun kin 

nun mingnun\ 298 {tstenjtk) 308 311,320 ^24,^25 331 333 (<r^ M 
«<ii = dnnk milk) 335 336 337 (compare 171 rAe«=body) z^\(J>uh}uio 
= not well) 347 {0 shi^io void dung) 344 (<? nroti-void imne) 347 
(purely Chinese both m sound and m contracted wnting) ^,50 356 
( = dnnk wine together) ^57 358 359 360 361, 362 etc. This large 
number most evidently, after a mere five mmutes cursory glance are found 
to ‘ savour of pure Chinese m one way or the other It is highly probable 
that a patient student would produce similar results with 95 per cent of 
the rest As to such conventional curtailments as a mere perpendicular 
stroke for the radical meaning tree, even m Chmese a conventional 
curtailment for the complicated character 1 idea, is likewise a mere 
perpendicular stroke slightly booked at each end but on difierent sides 
In thus pointing out once for all bow M d Ollone has got on to a false 
trail m the matter of Miao-isz writing, we must not omit to congratulate 
him most heartily on having more than redeemed his error m the matter 
of Lolo — E H Parker 


2 Langues des Peuples non Chinois de la Chine By le Com 
mandant d Ollone, assisted by Captains De Fleurelle and Lepage, 
and Lieutenant de Boyve. Price 15 francs 
This appears to be No vi of the Mission senes coming before the 
Tolome above reviewed which is No vu , though neither is marked as 
fluch on the cover, and both are in continuation of the first volume on 
Mussuitnans Ckinots noticed by the present cntic m the English Histoncal 
Resnem of October, 1912 and also in the Anglo-Russuin Soaety s Journal 
for 1912 As to vols. iL to VI , they appear to be stiU in process of 
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preparation, we hope to see them before !oi^ The volnme now under 
DOtrce gives tabulated lists of 328 important words, Miao-tsz, Lolo, Stfao 
Mongol, etc , forty nine vocabulanes m all with a map showing the area 
of China covered within which these vocabularies have been collected 
The whole of them are tabulated and arranged in such a way that 
specialists can make their comparison without mconvement references 
from one page to the other About thirty two years ago the wnter 
[ChtTui Remew 1881) took down a vocabulary of about 50 words from 
the mouths of certain mlelhgent Miao-t»z of Sung k an in Ivwei Chou 
province although this place is hundreds of miles distant from M 
d Ollone s preserve, it will be evident, to anyone who cares to compare 
the two that nearly the whole of the words collected in 1881 can be 
matched with those collected in 1906 in many cases even the exact 
spelling has been closely followed by the two collectors as for mstance in 
ndho'kou ndo k ou the back, and plou hou plo fou hair As m the 
case of the Lolo dialect, M d Ollone throughout omits dll mention of the 
important tones of which in Miao-tsz there are six, as was explained 
in 1881 

The Rev £ C Bndgman published a list of the Miao tsz tnbes m the 
Shanghai Astati Soeuty 5 Journal \ox and Mr & M H Playfair in 

the China Reiteu. followed in the same hoe quite independently m 1876 
but as M d Ollone states the Chinese (trora whose published books 
these two earlier authors also drew tbeir inspiration) have always mixed op 
the Thai bitan and other cognate tribes with the Chung kia tsz, Mm kia 
and other Miao tsz proper In 1870 the Rev J Edkms m the Chinese 
Recorder published several articles upon and vocabularies ot ibe Miao tsz 
but here, again there was 00 clear distmcnon drawn between Miao-tsz 
proper and Lolos etc. Mr G W Clarke has some useful remarks subject 
to the same qualification in the Chinese Recorder for 1884 Mr S R. 
Clarke gives us some Miao tsz folklore in the Chtntie Re order for 1899 
In the Chinese Recorder for 1908 Mr S Pollard first made a clear 
distinction between the Nosu (Lolos) and the Miao tsz laying btress upon 
the fact that the latter had no -wnting of their own at all In vol xxxm 
of the Shanghai Asiatu Society s Journal Mr George Edgar Betts gives us 
a very excellent account of social life amongst the Miao tsz, and shows 
that, if they ever had any records at all Chinese-characters were probably 
used to represent Miao-taz sounds which we have shown above to be the 
fact In vol xJi of the Chinese Recorder the Rev W C Dodd gives an 
interesting account of the Thai tnbes as distinct from the Miao tsz and 
Lolos including also the Tihaicng or Tchwang as to whose mdentity 
M d Ollone seems in senous doubt On p 672 of vol xl of the 
Chinese Recorder a specimen page for a new Miao alphabet was given, 
which would scarcely have been needed if the Hwa Miao tnbe concerned 
had possessed a script of their own Finally m 1911 after prolonged 
residence among the Miao tnbes Mr S R Clarke published an excellent 
httle book called Among the Tnbes tn South West China He agree* 
with M. d Ollone that the tongue of the Chung kia-tsz at least shows 
them to be Thai rather than Miao prevenance and accordmgly Tb'&h 





Yflh pDft who wag, he says, a Chung ka tsr by cwigmi niiiit hare beeo 
moee Siamese than Miao- Howerer, apeoahsts now have before them 
in the above references ample matenal for a feast of compansoD and a 
flow of theory , it may be added that the present writer, the Rev F P 
Gilmao, and Rer Carl Jeremuwsen, oontnbuted several papers to vola 
XIX and xi of the C^na Revttw upon the Muong languages and those of 
the so-called Loi tnbes of Hainan together with their supposed linguistical 
relation to the tongues of the Thai tnbes of Annam Siam and South W est 
China. One hst was sent to Mr Hertr of Bhamo now Deputy Com 
missioner at Myitkma with a request that he would jot down the local 
Shan equivalents the result being to establish a clear linguistical relation 
ship between the Shans of Burma and the T^i of Hainan M d OUones 
painstaking collections are a di:>tinct step in advance with French 
precision and logic he has clarified the true issues and it now only 
remains for those whose tastes he m this direction to go ahead and secure 
a decisive victory over ethnological and philological confusion — E H 
Parker. 


3 ABHANDLUNGEN DES HaMBURCISCHEN XOLONIALINSTlTtrrS KfeNC 
TSCHtTU A.CKERBAU UND SEIDrNGKWlVKUNG IN ChINA- By 
0 Franke Dr Phil Professor of hast Asian Languages and History 
^Vlth 103 plates and 57 other illustrations 
The inexorable limitations imposed by an unyielding editor prevent the 
devotion to this handsome volume of space cominensurate with its artistic 
merits It is a work of the bigbeot academic order philosophically and 
hibtoncady as well as artistically It discusses the bond which from 
ancient times till now has indissolubly connected religion and agriculture 
in the Chinese mind explains the ancient worship of the gods of gram 
and cultivation with special reference to the theories developed 10 a recent 
publication of M Ed Chavannes, dealing with the worship of the 
Emperors at T ai Shan shows how the two ablest of the Manchu 
monarchs have done their full share in keeping up these noble traditions 
and m fine furnishes us with a senes of magnificent reproductions m 
the shape of imperial prefaces to agricu'tural works specunens of 
calligraphy lavished upon works appertaining to the cultivation of the 
soil interesting models of agncultural implements, wi^ full instructions as 
to their manipulation and use and, finally copies of magnificent porcelain 
art speamens, conceived for and devoted to the contemplative illiistiahon 
of agncultural duties As everyone knows m China agnculture has 
always ranked, socially immediately after literature and the imperial avil 
commission but before mere art, manufactures, commerce industry, 
inventions militarism and even before religion [i e apart from its 
solemnity m state functions) To be an agncuUunst is to be a freeman, 
and the equal 'under heaven of any man Even the Emperors themselves 
have always gone through the form of ploughing a “ lonely furrow ’ once 
a year, whilst the Empress has performed corresponding duhes connected 
with looms and silkworms. The very mandarins, representing the Emperor 
have had to perform analogous functions annually m their own districts 
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The plates and calligraphical reprodacrions are amoBgst the very fioest wer 
published iQ a foreign volume the price of tbe book is not marked) but II 
would be cheap at a gumea to a person combmmg art enthusiasm with a fair 
knowledge of the Chinese language and history It is only of recent years 
that the Germans who are usually the first m mtensive study have 
nsen to their European reputation in Chinese a&irs With the exception 
of the Bavanan, Dr Fnednch Hirth who for a generation back has had 
almost a monopoly of sound German knowledge of Chinese (and who for 
some strange reason seema to have been correspondingly ignored by 
Berlin) there have been no shinmg hghts at all to compare with the 
Chavannes and the Pelhots of up-to-date France But of recent years 
Forke laufer Sperlein and now Franke have forged gallantly to the 
front, and it may be said that Chavannes himself has achieved nothing 
better than the present magnum opus of Franke. — E H Parker 

INDIA 

4 Sadhana The Realization of Life. By Rabindranath Tagore. 

VV e welcome another volume from tbe pen of Mr Rabindranath Tagore 
Mr Tagore effectually silences his would be critics by explaining in his 
preface ‘ that tbe subject matter of the papers published in this book has 
not been philosophically treated, nor has it been approached from the 
scholar’s point of view To us the chief value of bSdhana lies in its 
exposition of the attitude of mind of tbe forest dwelling sages of ancient 
India — in the ghmpses it affords of tbe poet soul of tbe author of 
GiUnjali It IS full of beautiful thoughts expressed m the true poetical 
style of Rabi But it attempts to do more than this. Mr Tagore sets 
himself no less a task than to harmonize in tbe pages of Sidbana the 
Sankhya and the Vedanta Schools of Indian philosophy He tells us in 
beautiful but not quite convincing laoguage that the Dvaita and Advaita 
philosophies of India are but tbe two laces of the same com that Cyan \ oga. 
Karma and Bhaku \oga, each lead to tbe acquisition of this same 
golden sovereign, and differ only m expressing its face value in terms of 
gold, silver or copper No book of the scope and size of ‘SSdhana 
can be expected to illumine tbe minds of ordinary mortals — mortals bred 
m ‘ civilizations that have their cradles id bnck and mortar —on such 
subtle points of the great philosophies of tbe East W e are prepared to 
take much on trust from so high an authority as Mr Tagore, and we 
willingly take our hats off to tbe ancient Risbis of India who evolved the 
lofty philosophy of Ahum Brhma Asoji (I am God) But even Mr 
Tagore s testimony 19 not enough to convince ns that this spirit is mam 
fested in the India of to day However if SadhanS with the fame and 
reputation of its author behind it succeeds in creating some mterest 
among the Enghsh-speaking people in the study of the much-neglected 
philosophies of Ancient India, it will not have been published in vam — 
if It will correct even to some extent, the present-day Hindu s "partiality 
f<» tbe internal world, and convince him that * true spirituality is calmly 
ba l a n ced m strength m the correlation of the within and the without,' it 
wHI certainly have achieved no mean measure of success. 
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5 ^UUFSBS or Indian BniDS (Loadon John Zam ) 

ABftbmg Mr Deirar wnten On birds is mterestmg, and this book does 
not fiul to be so In it be, as usual, pleads for an ounce of obserratioc 
pore and simple being worth a pound or two of Darwinism Wallaceism 
or any other ' ism which has become sttdened into inela^c sc»ologica} 
theones He gives a very readable account of Indian birds from the 
Indian robin and the shikra to the volture and the flamingo and be writes 
with a zeal that shows a pure zoological interest He tilts at the 
protective colour theones and has some reason on his side at least m 
the case of butterflies , and he is eirtremely observant of the cunou* habits 
of the hombiU and hoopoe and of the numerous species of cuckoo which 
are so specially favoured by Nature — A F S 


6 Indian Nationalism By Edwyn Bevan {Macmillan and Co Lid) 
This essay which the author calls m his subtitle ‘ an independent 
estimate, " is a genuine attempt to read angbt Che signs of the times 
regarding Indian national aspirations, and incidentally Indian unrest 
The wnter admirs that no one is responsible for the present state of things. 

We English and Indians have to deal with a situation created by our 
fathers He pomts out the conquest by the sword, the introduction 
of the Western ideals such as patriotism and rebellion, to achieve 
independence (always applauded m the nations of the W'est) which have 
come with them His case for the Empire gives a fair view of the good 
uitentions of the governing body but we chink be forgets the moral 
depression into which most of the Indian peoples have been forced by 
long centiuies of contest and (in most ca»es) by foreign despohsm He 
news the nationalist as regarding Bntam as putting bis country m a frame, 
and directing it as a surgeon does a paralyzed man. Ibe antagonisms of 
Anglo Indians and natives— even the educated ones — are touched upon 
the diSerence between the moderate aud extreme natiooahsts pointed out, 
and the author while hoping for a better understanding between the rulers 
and ruled m the future shows that, contrary to what some nationalists say 
the possible withdrawal of Bnbsh rule might only mean that India would fall 
into the hands of one or other European countries — A. P S 


7 Dew and Mildew Semi detached bTORiEs from Karab^d India. 
By Perm val Chnstopber Wren {Longmans Green and Co) (Such 
of these stories as are not strictly true are founded on fact ) 

Thus ingenuously runs the titlc'page of this remarkable book of which we 
can safely say that it escapes that colourlessness which alone makes a book not 
worth reading its gocxl passages are dehgbthil and where it did not please 
us we found it very trying We do not know whether it is a collection of 
short stones, or a novel or a pretext for discussing sundry social and 
educational problems of India. From the title page it would appear that 
the author wishes it to be regarded as a senes of short stones But the 
same set of dramahs persona runs throughout the book and the stones 
are stmng together on a rudimentary plot which is to the effect that there 
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vas a hauated bouse at Karabad, and disaster overtook all viio lived or bad 
lived m it On the other hand each chapter is capable of standing by 
Itself as a short story and a good one, and they are not pnnted as chapters 
but as separate stones On the whole, we think it is a novel m which the 
author has saved himself the trouble of wntuig connecting links to his 
episodes by pnnting them as separate stones. He thus justifies the 
slightness of the plot, and moreover gives himself the right to gooff into 
political and similar questions, and point the moral by involving his 
characters in debates and difficulties connected with such questions and 
not at all with the plot There is no subtlety of character-drawing in the 
book , each character tends to being only an embodied virtue or vice, and 
they might quite well be given names after the manner of The Pilgnm s 
Prc^esa nevertheless they talk well and the author succeeds m making 
them human and we take an interest m them and their fortunes Education 
and its problems are clearly the author s hobby and there is much able 
writing in the book on this subject, largely in the form of conversations and 
speeches put into tbe mouths of the characters nor does be disdain to 
mingle humorous passages with the serious ones m spite of bis evidently 
strong feeling on the subject There is much vanety lo the different 
stones some are gruesome dealing with the haunted bouse Sudden 
Death Lodge above meotioned the daily life and amusements of an 
Anglo-Indian family give material for several stories which may be 
desenbed as pretty m which the two children (to one of whom the book 
IS dedicated) play the leading roles there is a not scene and a tiger 
hunt, and in assasswaaoa or two Several stones are occupied with tbe 
adventures of a low caste demagogue from England the villain of the 
piece who comes to India oo a visit to put it to ngbts and others with 
the story of the life and work of Horatio Hamilton Hams schoolmaBtei an 
heroic character Faults of education in England and India are piUoned 
in Peter Perk and Han De We have some debonair subalterns an 
insanely haughty and hard worung deputy commissioner a bigoted 
chaplam a fatuous volunteer officer and a host of minor characters The 
characters crop up in each others stones in Arabian Nights fashion Tbe 
stones abound in random digressions various foibles are pilloned in 
chance sentences, and one finde a laugh at every turn blendmg curiouBly 
with the crusading spint and gruesome groundwork of tbe book — J M P 




8 A Pepys of Mooui, Indi\ 1653 1708 Translated by William 
Irvine ^furray ) 

The above forms an exhaushve and very loforraing descnption of India 
in tbe times of the Moguls, an age which was contemporaneous with our 
own CromwelL Nicolo Manuca the author of these memoirs was a 
\ enetian, who ran away from home os a lad He entered the tram of an 
English nobleman Lord Bellomont and followed his protector m his 
journeys through Persia and India. 

Tbe descriptions of the countnes and persons of those times are perhaps 
at times a Uttle tedious, but they are full of information Tbe visit of the 
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hero of the aamtive to the Sh^ and the description of the meetmg of 
Lord Bellomont with the Shah a cbitf Minister are excellent. 

The efforts of the Englishman to extract from the Vi^ier money owed by 
the Shah to England are quite comical The diplomatic tortuosity of the 
Oriental is amusingly illustrated and Us veracity will appeal to those that 
know the wily evasiveness of the Onental 

Manuca followed his patron to India, aad there found employment as 
an artilleryman Knowing something of medicine he is able to make a 
little money by practising the healer s art 

The descriptions of the Court of the Moghuls are very vivid and 
interesting The Italian temperament of the anthor notices artistic details 
which the duller baxon might pass over Manucci experiences many 
entertammg and exciting adventures m the course of his wandenngs His 
descriptions of the English merchants of those days are interesting as 
aftorJmg a sidelight on the life of those times He winds up m quite 
approved fashion by marrying a pious and virtuous English widow 

The Anglo-Indian will find this a delightful work and the ordinary less 
favoured mortal cannot fail to find m it much cunous and imeresting 
information On the whole u is a book well worth reading — H 0 W M 

THE NAVY 

T/u Changeuss bea 

9 Naval arfare By J R Thurstield m k Unvtnxiy 

Preis ) Price is net 

Under the above title Mr Thursfield sets forth with great success, 
simplicity and breviC) the mam lessons of history as touching upon sea 
power and naval warfare Utilumg many examples the author demon 
stratea the unchanging characteristics of sound strategy in spite of the 
constant changes m ships weapons means of propulsion and the changes 
of tactics dependent thereon Clear expositions are given of the true 
meanings of ‘ sea power ‘ command of the sea, a fleet in being and 
kindred expressions so often loosely and incorrectly used To a great 
extent a clear anderstanding of the true meaning of these phrases elucidates 
the why and wherefore of the present dispositions of our fleets, their 
proper functions in war the necessity for their present strength and how 
it IS that although some particular place, colony or trade-route may have 
no protecting ships witbm thousands of miles yet it will be perfectly safe 
if the strategy is sound, and the protecung force of sufficient strength 
nghtly placed. 

\8 the author uses them the terms ‘ blockade and blockading 
seem a little misleading under modem <x>nditions the blockade of 
any locality sheltering a fleet, with its proper quota of torpedo craft and 
submannes is quite impracticable the best that can be done is to ‘ watch, 
mark or " contain probably the last of these words most nearly 
expresses the proces 

The subject of invasion is carefully and soundly dealt with the author, 
however, does not quite seem to appreciate the great change which increase 
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lo tizB of the modem liner has wrought m carrying capacity and the 
conespondiDgly lesser number of vessels necessary for transporting an 
mvading force. This diminution m the number of transports will be most 
marked in the case of short voy:^^ up to say thirty six hours. The 
chances and prospects of success for a bolt from the blue invasion are 
somewhat lightly dismissed ^ but under modem conditions the chances do 
not appear to us so poor as the author seems to think In any case if 
recent examples are any guide international morality is a weak reed to 
lean upon m this matter and to your reviewer it appears as if the amount 
of morality extant at any moment vanes inversely with the product of the 
magmtude the temptation and the stake to be gained — at least that is 
the impresaiOQ produced by reading a good many letters written and 
speeches made on the subject of VV elt Pohtik by varions high 
authorities 

As the author most truly pomts out the gales which have apparently 
frustrated attempted invasions of England are most unfortunate madents 
in that persons who have not studied the histones of these attempts care 
fully are apt to give the praise to the gales and not to the strategy and 
correct dispositions of force which in all human probability would have 
done the work equally well, if not better 

The appearance of this bale book now that certain sections of the Press 
and leading politicians— not statesmen — are loudly demanding reductions 
of naval strength is most opportune and it is greatly to be hoped that 
the low price will induce many to read the book who ordinarily are apt to 
think that the subject does not concern them It does and that very 
closely— H P 

TAe Basis of Sea-Bowtr 

10 The Lower Deck the Navy and the Nation By Stephen 
Reynolds (y M Dent and Sons Lid) Price is net. 

Under the above rather unattrachve^ and to many incomprehensible, 
title, Hr Reynolds introduces us mto a most enthralling and sUghtly 
startbng atmosphere — the atmosphere in which the men live ‘ on whom 
does this Realm of England, under the good Providence of God, pnnapally 
depend. 

The author has evidently opportunities of getting first band and intimate 
knowledge of his subject, this knowledge he expresses m vigorous and 
terse language often accompanied by close transcripts of actual conversa 
tions As a study in the vernacular of about 150000 of the nabon s 
servants and that of their wives, famihes and fnends, this little book is 
probably quite unique 

Many problems ore discussed from an entuely novel point of view, more 
especially those connected with ships of modem construction and their 
beanngs on the health of their populations, insurance and its eflects, and, 
most distressing of all invaliding With r^ord to the latter, it is mterestmg, 
as bearing on the accuracy of the few figures Mr Reynolds gives, to note 
that Sidmouth where the book was written has an average of 1 5 men 
returned to it annually from the navy invalided with conaampoon, the 
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quota ftimished averagiog 950 — that is, 6 per i ooo From this it appears 
that the remark a sea life is not the breezy healthy affair it is usually 
considered is well founded. It is difficult to see any practicable remedy 
for this state of affairs, for as long as fighting ships are wanted they must 
be armoured and if armoured the ventilation must be potted — t e , 
dnven by artificial means It is well the nation should understand these 
things so that, when self constituted oaval experts and politicians dilate on 
the magmficence of the navy and the splendid qualities of the men tbeir 
listeners may know somewhat of how these men live — and what they think 
about It In any case these chapters cause the reader to realize vividly that 
the cost of sea power m life and health is high during peace and that it 
might be well to take a httle interest 10 the spending oi the millions voted 
annually for bis own safety 

Disciplme and naval expenditure generally receive much shrewd and 
racy comment and your reviewer is tempted to quote but refrains, as to 
do so would require quotations of inordmatt. length — or mutilation The 
discussion of these subjects is however well worth careful reading and 
consideration by all who are interested m the nation 5 welfare 

On laying the book down the feeling is that of having had a fairly deep 
most interesting and thought-compelling insight into an almost unknown 
world peopled by little understood men and into lives lived under abnormal 
conditions. — H P 


II TheAgeofFolu By Charles J Rolleston (London John Wne) 
This book is an attempt at a complete indictment of England and her 
Empire as managed at the present time The author touches on every 
pobtical and economic subject, and draws conclusions whith are fax from 
optimistic from cases in history The author sees nothing but portents of 
bad omen m the many sided expression of the spirit of the age State aid 
13 socialism private chanty is swindling The law of entail produces no 
good result, better adopt the French system with its antidote Xh^consal 
d< famtlle If the author knew as much as I do of the working of that 
institution which is only praised m countries that do not have it, he would 
realize that the safeguard against extravagance is too often turned into an 
instrument of tyranny over children who having inhented a fortune show 
a tendency towards independence. Is there anythmg more monstrous than 
to see men of even mature age bemg placed as it were under tutelage simply 
because they have mamed without consultmg the wishes of sometimes 
distant relatives or because they start a business instead of living an idle 
life on their income? I have known men being placed under a conml 
judtetatre simply because they had spent m one year a few hundred pounds 
over their income, the step being taken by their relatives m order to bring 
pressure upon them for other purposes 

Mr Rolleston seeks corapansons in history for what he calls the 
decadence of Great Britam The ‘ lessons of Rome of Spain, of the 
Netherlands do not apply to the present day the condition of Lfe being 
utterly different. 
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Etcd where the authors contebtioa is ngbt, we all know that Cassandras 
have Lttle chance of being heeded — B S 


PHILOSOPHY 

la CHRisTiAifiTy The Sources of its Te^i^ching and Svmbousm 
By J B Hannay F R s E. (London Gn^thf") Price i6g net 
In bi5 preface Mr Hannay outlines the scheme of his elaborate study 
of comparative religions, and claims to have done for human faiths what 
Fraaer has done in his monumental Golden Bough in relation to the 
habits, customs, and folk lore, of primitive people Possibly the author 
found the plan too ambitious and comprehensive m its scope and certamly 
a treatise on the ongin of human belief demands a large canvas At all 
events, he has for the most part confined himself to tracing the develop 
ment of the Phallic cult and the Solar cult throughout all races and 
through all the ages, for the author does not hesitate to lay it down as an 
axiom that Pballism is at the root of all human faiths He seems indeed 
obsessed by the Phallic cult. He mterprets Phallic symbols not only m 
the Egyptian pyramids and obelisks the nuragkts of Sardinia, the ialayah 
of the Baleanc Islands the cromlechs of Bnttany and Ireland, etc but 
according to him the deadly cobra of Indu and the inoocent maypole 
of English Tillage greens are also roamfestations of this sexual cult 

Mr Hannay's style is occasionally obscure and his diction involved 
The new terminology which he has adopted is also apt to exasperate the 
reader — mirophily for love of the marvellous miradoxes to describe 
the tenets of this primiave mstioct and so forth 
In his crmcism of Christianity Mr Hannay starts with the assumptioa 
that the Bible is the history of the evolution of spintual religion from 
a naturalistic paganism — in other words that the universal Solar cult of 
Eastern races is the cradle of the Chnstian faith 

In the last chapters he gives a forecast of a socialistic Utopia after 
the style of Mr H G Wells, and urges the elimination of religious 
sentiments in order to attain national and individual freedom. The 
author preaches in short, a new Gospel of Huraanitarianism and sees the 
salvation of the world in a kind of national altruism 

Not the least remarkable feature of this remarkable book is the 
singularly full if unscientifically arranged, index which fills no less than 
one tenth of the whole book 


13 The Sistem of the Vedanta. By P Deussen Translated by 
C Johnston {Lusac and Co ) 

This work evidently the truit of years of labour is by a scholar for 
speciahsts m the branch of learning of which it treats Its scope is wide 
smce It IS a compendium of the dogmatics of Brahmanism based firstly 
on the System of the Vedanta according to Badarayanas Brahma Sutras 
and secondly on Shankaras Commentary thereon 
The InttoducUou points out thact the author or authors of the Brahma 
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Sntra seem to have purposely made tbeir work treating of the secret 
doctrine of the Veda inaccessible without the aid of a teacher Later 
Shankara s interpretauon of Badarayaoa $ teaching was written and as 
we cannot at present separate the teaching from the mterpretation, the 
exposition in Deussens work is one of the \edanta System from the 
standpoint of Shankara only The Introduction contains chapters on 
the Aim of the Vedanta, on the Qualifications of those called to its 
Study the Source of the Vedanta and on Esoteric and Exoteric Vedanta 
Doctrine To the general reader and theologian the sections on the 
Relation of the System to Justification by Works, and on Liberadoa 
(Salvation) through the Grace of Knowledge, will be of especial 
interest ‘ When a creature thinks on and strives towards the highest 
God just as the faculty of sight m one who has become blmd, after 
the darkness is shaken off by the power of remedies m him m whom the 
gfoce of God perfects it does it become raamfest, but not naturally m any 
bemg whatsoe\er When God is known all fetters fall away 

In reading the work, one has constantly to bear in mmd that the meta 
physic of the Vedanta has two forms — a theological {exoteru) and a phth- 
sopht al {esoUnc) form both are present in the work we analyze running 
parallel and being present in all the five provinces of the Vedanta teach 
mg — namely the theology cosmology psychology the doctrine of trans 
migration and that of liberation The apparent exoteric lower doctrine is 
penetrated m every province by the higher esoteric doctrine, and they 
stand in contradictiou to one another 

The body of the work contains five sections deabng with the five 
divisions of teaching we have meutioned The student would do well 
before attempting this to read the first section of the appendix, entitled 
K Short Survey of the % edanta System This section we recommend 
should be enlarged and published as a separate manual it is clearly 
vmtteo and is a key to the whole wrrk 

The book ends with a necessary and adequate list of terms of the 
Vedanta— J W B 


14 The Bulletin cr the Imperial Institute January 1914 
Tins publication contains in a digestible form reliable thorough and 
authoricative information on Tropical Agriculrure and Industnes and the 
Commercial Utilization of the Natural Resources of the Colonies and 
India The valuable compendium offers speaal articles descnbmg the 
work of the Canadian Department of \gfricultore, and the possibihties of 
Hauzaland in Northern Nigeru It ought to do much in its present 
improved form towards reawakening the interest of all Englishmen in their 
Empire, which is the one condition of their greatness 


15 La Revue Politique Internationale No i Pans 
The appearance of this review is an outward and visible sign of the 
greater interest aroused by general as opposed to purely internal politics 
and It IS for this reason, if for no other, that it has our best wishes. There 
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15 pQuch valuable and interesting material contained m this penodica 
edited by M. Fdlia 'Valyi and all points of view are well r^essited. 
If we were to od'er any criticism, we would suggest that the article ' Xji 
D^ mocrabe is a httle out of touch with the essentially practical character 
of the paper We wish the venture every success and we wish rt with 
confidence. 


SOME RECENT FRENCH BOOKS ON FOREIGN POLICY 

16 La Malheureusk Epire. By Ren^ Puaus, (Pans PernnetCu 

1914) 

L Europe va kisser commettre un crime is the thesis of this new work 
by M Ren€ Puaux, of the Tempt The crime ’ consists in handing over 
to the shadowy and possibly hypothetical sway of the new King of Albania 
a tract of country whose population is peopled by Greeks He compares 
the fate of these unhappy Epirotes with that of the Alsatians and Lormmeia 
— French in sympathy, German m fact 

The writer s pronounced philhellenic sympathies naturally assured him a 
warm welcome iQ Epuus and his journey seems to have been a tnumpbal 
progress He gives an admirable account of the enthusiastic reception 
of Prince George of Greece on his official visit to Epirus as representative 
of the king 

The author states bis case admirably and id narrative form. Even 
apart from its political standpoint, the book would of itself provide 
admirable reading 

17 La France en Danger By Paul Vergnet. (Paris Ei Mtgnoi 
1914) 

The volume of panic literature produced in France dunng the last 
few years tends to blind the impartial observer to the reality of the feeling 
of sdarm prevalent in chat country M \ ergnet sets out to prove what are 
to him undoubted facts— the power of the Pan German movement^jnd 
its far reaching designs As m many similar books there is much which 
to the English mind seems far fetched and absurd, as, for instance the 
sugg;estion that Germany would, in the event of successful war present 
Holland with the Flemish provinces of Belgium and compensate Belgium 
by handing over to her the north-eastern departments of France That 
there is much to be said for the mam thesis of the book is, however a 
proposition to which the majority of unprejudiced readers must give at 
least a qualified assent — P S C 


18 Hellas and the Balkan Wars By D J CassavettL {Fisher 
Untim ) Price los 6d 

We venture to say that whereas the books that have appeared so far on 
the Balkan War have been premature and immature, Mr Cassavetti's 
volume bears every trace of careful thought and deliberate judgment He 
traces the Near Eastern Question back to the defeat of the Turks under the 
vrallv of V lenr^ in 1699 Th^ waa the high water mack of Muhammadan 
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iim aad the tnmmg point of Tvibih sopremcj in Eattem Europe An 
especu] chapter is demoted to M Vemseios, and there folknrs a detailed 
descnptiOD of the Greek arm; and navy As in 1S97 10 m 1911 the war 
against the Turks can be divided into the Macedonian and the Epmts 
campaign. The configuration of the temtory makes that imperative Two 
exrellent chapters by Lascans describe Athens during the war and the 
work of the Greek women The moat oontroversial portion of the work is un 
doubtedly that devoted to the second war Mr Cassavetti starts omioously 
Qutm deus vuU ptrdere pnus dementat We publish in the present 
number the Bulgarian point of view which is naturally rather different We 
foresee here the beginnmgs of a long schism between subsequent genera 
tions of ardent historians. The author wisely spares us a lengthy account 
of atrocities the points be has to make he makes clearly and well. 

Mr Cassavetti must be congratulated He has set himself the task of 
turning out an authontative and comprehensive volume on a war now 
scarcely a year old. He has succeeded 


19 The Ukraine By Bedwm Sands (London Francis Griffiths^ 
The above is a reprint of a lecture delivered on Uluainian history and 
present day problems. He points out in the foreword that there is an 
utter lock of information in the English language on the history of a naUon 
of 35 000,000 souls, many of whom are British subjects. He explains 
that the Ukraine is a very vast, very fertile, and very beautiful country 
which does not exist I It is a geographical expression To be more 
precise, it stretches from the neighbourhood of Warsaw to the Cnmea and 
bom the Carpathians to midway between Moscow and the Caspian. 
Judging from the evidence collect^ by Mr Sands, the Ukrainian problem 
Will IQ the near future attam European significance. It is the thorn 
in the side of Russia. 


30 The Making of an Englishman By W L. George {Constable 
and Co ) Pnce 63 

This book is a biography — for none of the other characters really matter 
— of a young Frenchman id England fresh from the Bordelais but deter 
mmed to become English and marry ao Englishwoman Denationaliza 
tion IS a process that goes 00 m every street in London (and Fans and 
Berlin for that matter but especially 10 I^Amdon) It is a subject which 
has been neglected in literature But of late wnters have woken up to the 
possibilities of the Jingo-mtematioDal theme In the French language 
there IB ^LesFrontibres de la C<sar in Gennan Seme Enghsche Frau, 
and now ' The Making of an Englishman " This trilogy would well 
repay study, especially for those who prefer to grope beyond the narrow 
sphere of their own selfish environment of material non national welfare. 
The Germans need no such pabulum and the French have their national 
feelings k^ ahve by Alsatian novels and the achievements of Oberl^ and 
Wettfflia. We have looked in vain for any such movement in Et^hsh 
literature for some time past We are glad to note that Mr George ts 
ready to mpply it 
VOL. HI 
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SI Joan's Grssm Ykajii by E tn Doon {UaemtiUm and Co 6s.), 
vltfa tb« subtitle “ Letters &om the Msnor Fum to her Brother m lodta,*’ 
is from the first to the Ust page of the tender hue of young meadow grass, 
which the very title conreys to the reader s mmd. No staking episodes 
nor psychological studies It is the charm of the English ooimtryside 
“ discovered through English eyes. A pleasant book for quiet reading 
— E AUPRY 


33 Annual Report on Reforms ani> Progress m Chosen (Korea) 
Compiled by the Government General of Chosen 
This publication contains an excellent map of the district dealt with m 
Its pages, and 272 pages of carefully compiled matter on the administration, 
finance, justice banking commerce, and agriculture. The introduction 
states that the lU feeling of Koreans towards Japanese and the maltreat 
ment of Koreans by Japanese, formerly m endence, have gradually become 
a thing of the pasu” The total amount of trade appears to increase by 
13 000 ooo yen annually 


33 Truths about iNOfA IVith a Preface by Lord Arapthdl and an 
Introduction by J Pollen and J B Pennington 
This little book which has been issued under the title Truths about 
India, ought to find a place in the library of erery high school there 
For students of Indian history I know no better compendmcD of informs 
tion on the various points takai up Each part has been written by a 
competent authority and the facts are taken from sources which are well 
known to be absolutely tnistwortby — E Marsden 


Among the books recently published on subjects within the scope of the 
Review or announced to appear are 

Coco-nuts The Consols of the East Tropical Life PubUshmg 
Department 13s 6d net 

The Wava of the South Sea Savage, by R M Williamaon M Sc 
Seeley Service. 165. net 

Catalogue of Egyptian Scarabs etc. in the British Museum vol i 
Bntish Museum. 

Athens and its Monumeucs by C H Weller Macmillan 17s net 
Pennell of the Afghan Frontier by Miss M Pennell Seeley Service. 
10s. 6d net 

Who s Who m India. Lucknow Newul Kishore Press 
List of English Clubs m all ^uts of the World for 1914 Spottu 
woode 5B. 

Malay Grammar by R. 0 Wmstedt Oxford Clarendon Press 
7s 6d net 

Cavalry Tactical Schemes by Colond Monsenergue Hugh Rees. 
6s net 

Abul Ala The Syrian, by H Baeriem Murray as net 
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Egypt hi TramibOD, by Sidney Low with an Introduction by the 
Earl of Cromer, <3 C B Smith Elder 7s. 6d net 
With the RuBSians in Mongt^ia, by H G C Perry Ayseoogh and 
Captain R B Otter Barry Lane i6s net 


^^e are mfonned that Saint Nihal Smgb the well known Indian 
journalist, is publishing with Charles H Kelly on February 30 Japan s 
Modernization and Progressive British India two additions to the 
“Manuals for Christian Thinkers Senes The book on Japan is of 
topical importance, as it discusses the immigration question from the point 
of view of an Onental while the book on India u especially opportune, 
as It shows that despite the anarchical outrages in Hindustan the fnction 
between Indians and Bntons is yielding place to mutual understanding 
and hearty co-operation between the Indian leaders and Bntisb officials 


THE VEILED PRINCESS 

ONE OF INDUS MOST INTERESTING QUEENS AND 
AUTHORESSES HER HIGHNESS THE BEGUM OF BHOPAL 
U FEW HISTORICAL NOTES UPON HER STATE AND 
PERSONALITY ) 

Bv Frances G Knowles Foster. 

That which is veiled has always a strange fascination for us all, and if 
at the mere suggestion of a veiled Princess of the mysterious East the 
imagination quickens, how much more delightful it is to 6nd that the 
baffling screen (while satisfying the modesty of the noble Muhammadan 
lady) hides, not the tioud Maharanee of tradition but a very brave and 
strong minded woman whose personality is as charming as striking Such 
IS Her Highness Sultan Jeban B^um, the Pnocess-Regnant of Bhopal, who 
was an honoured guest in England for the crowning of her Emperor 
and feudal Overlord, and some facts from the history of her wonderful sun 
lit little realm in gorgeous, warhke Rajputana may be welcomed by those 
who behold her nchly robed closely veiled figure dnving through out 
capital, or have read her new book of memoirs. 

Behind that gauzy mask is indeed a royal spirit, and it is impossible m 
this short note to convey any adequate idea her rare gifts and accom 
pliahments, nor of the many reforms which since her accession to the 
maurm H or throne of her mother in 1901 she has earned out with as firm 
a hand as any mere masculine Pnnce of the Empire. 

Her Highness personally conducts the adimnistratioii of her State 
assisted by her eldest son Nawab Miihammad Nasr oUah Khan and some 
nottOD of her bi^ personal courage and readiness m emergencies may be 
formed from the fact that, when m 1904 sbe made the pilgrimage to Mecca 
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her csrsvu) wu attacked in the desert by Bedoam robben but sbe took 
80 valiaot a part m charging the eneny ac the bead of her people tbat they 
fled, and left her mistress of the eituatioa 

She IS a great traveller and a splendid musician while her statos as a 
patroness of learning is known from Peshwar to Cape Comorin 

It was owing to her help, both direct and indirect, that ALgarh College 
Was saved from decay and now again when the dream of this college 
becoming a University seems likely to be realized in the near future it will 
be mainly through the support of this generous and enlightened Pnncesi. 
Her own State Is dotted all over with schools for boys and girls and a 
high school medical school, and even an art school and public library 
have been opened in the Benazir Palace m her city 

Bhopal IS one of the principal States erf the Central India Agency and 
IS, nert to Hyderabad the most important Muhammadan State m the 
Pemnsula. Its name is denved from Bbojpal or Bhoja s Dam, the great 
dam which holds up the Bhopal City Lakes, which is supposed to have 
been bmit by a Minister of Raja fihoja, the Paramar ruler of Dbar 
The romantic little queendom has an area of 6 90a square miles — that 
IS to say rather larger than Yorkshire — and lies on the eastern conflnea of 
Malwa 6 flelds of sleep with tbeir poppied acres and to the east hes 
Bundelkband and northwards warlike Gwalior of the rocks, Basoda 
Korwai Naningbarh Maksudangarh, and on the south the Narbada River 
separates it from the Central Province district of Hosangarfabad. 

The greater part of the country lies on the Malwa plateau and this high 
tableland with its roUmg downs of yellow grass is nchly mterspread with 
iields of black cotton soil irtieat maize, nee and poppies while the feet 
of the wilder hills beyond are clothed with fertile earth to a considerable 
altitude, and shaded with forests 10 which lurk all the game of a shikban s 
longings from the beautiful wild-peacock to the royal tiger It is the 
laud which in the wild old days (days which seem not so very far away in 
the unchanging East) bred those fiery Rajput knights who offered their 
Afghan conquerors so fierce a resistance and whose descendants stHl 
pnde themselves upon their skill with sword and lance and do homage 
to their liege lady in her splendid white and enmson city with its 
high houses and picturesque carven wooden balconies and far projecting 
windows in whose streets colour ts nfe and from whose minarets the 
muezzin calls musically as the sun drops down, and which she has adorned 
with so many edncational facilities 

But Her Higbnesss many good qualities are not to be wondered 
at if heredity counts for aught, as a peep into the past shows 
the superb parts played by her ancestors m the history of their land 
Although there is a popular idea that aU the rulers of Bhopal have been 
women and that the masnad, os throne passes from mother to daughter 
instead of from father to son it is a mistake. The early rulers of Bhopal 
were all Pnnees, and the change to government by Pnacetses only 
place m the time of Sikander B^um m 1844 i860, and its cause u prac 
tically unknown and seems to have been merely the lack of a atroi^ 
capable male member of the fiunily, or dse the popularity of the above ktdy 
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Bhopal a histor; dates from the eighteenth cector; irhen Doit Mohammad 
Khao aod Afghan of the Mimt Kheh the Wanduais of Tirab, obtained 
the Pargina of Berasia m Malwa. Dost Muhammad Khan amred m India 
in 1696, the thirty seventh year of the reign of Aurangzebe that magnificent 
old Moghul Empeior After encotmtenng certain difficulties, he at last 
succeeded m purchasing the lease of an impenal district, and thus rose 
by the power of his sword to be reckoned the founder of a line of inde- 
pendent Pnncea Feeling himself secure, he sent a strong force agamst 
the Governor of Bhilsa. A fierce fight took place, the Bhilsa army was 
routed, and this victory made him the master of the country and several 
places, like Doraka and Gyaraspur Sehore, etc acknowledged him also 
In 172a Dost Muhammad assumed the titleof Nawab and bemg attracted 
by the surroimdings of Bhopal decided to build his chief town on the 
spot Such was the foundation of this small but important kingdom 
However Muhammad after thirty years of strenuous exertions died in 
1726 aged sixty SIX. After bis death five of his male relations ruled 
jointly but the whole period of their reign was clouded with internal 
dissensions intrigues and misery This darkness however was now and 
again lighted by the good actions of the first Pnncess, Marmola Bibi who 
rose from it like a veritable star of hope. 

We can almost call this lady Marmola Bibi, the widow of Yar Muhammad, 
the son of Dost Muhammad the first woman ruler of Bhopal who though 
she never actually occupied the masoad by her wonderful capacity of 
administratioa and diplomacy set an example for the coming generanon 
Malcolm refers to her m bis History thus 

' This extraordinary Princess who lived to the advanced age of eighty 
and who for more than half a century greatly influenced if she did not 
control the councils of Bhopal is very wonderful She was beloved and 
respected by all Hindus and Muhammadans It is cousohng to see m the 
example of her life that, even amid scenes of cnme and violence, goodness 
and virtue when combined with spirit and sense maintain that supenonty 
which belongs alone to the higher qualities of our nature. 

Now we pass to Sikander B^um the only daughter of Nasr Muhammad, 
and who was the first woman who actually mounted the masnad of Bhopal 
Since her death in 1868 all the rulers have been Processes. 

An interesting view of this B^um is given by Major Charters Macpherson 
the Political Agent who wnting in 1845 notes that all three Begums were 
out of purdah Kudsia, bikander and Shah Jehan the last of whom was 
then sixteen 

The Rudsia B^um and Sikander Begum nde, spear and shoot 
grandly or have been used to do so Sikander Begum is a wonderful 
woman in the way of govemment She shows a fine Elizabethan taste m 
the choice of officers of State In 1861 Sikander Begum visited the Viceroy 
and m an open Durbar was presented with a eanad conferring on her the 
Berasia Pargana of Dost Muhammad s kingdom In November of the 
same year Sikander B^pim was invested with the g c.s l for the great 
services she rendered os during the horrors of the Mutmy to her ever 
lasting honour 
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**Sbe wu a great tra?eUer for thow da7s, and had seen all parts of 
India, besides going m 1864 ^ Kecca, accoo^ianied by her mother Kudsia 
Begum and was tbe first Muhammadan ruler to visit the Holy Sbnne* 
She died in 1868 Nawab Shah Jehan Begum her daughter was invested 
as ruler of Bhopal on November 16 1868 and her daughter Sultan Jahan, 
her present Highness, was declared heir apparent. 

Shah Jahan at once proceeded to follow the noble example of her 
mother and conbnued the reforms in the admmutration which tbe latter 
had begun On the death of her husband she came out of purdah, whkb 
immensely facilitated her conduct of afiairs, and m December 1869 she 
visited Calcutta, and was mtroduced to H R H the Duke of Edinbu^h 
In 1872 she was made gc.si and in 1877 she attended the ImperuU 
Assemblage held at Delhi, and received a banner and medal She died 
on June 16 (it is cunous how ominous a number sixteen seems to the 
family), igat and was succeeded by her daughter buitan Jehan Begum 
the heroine of these notes 

In 1905 she was presented to Their Royal Highnesses tbe Prmce and 
PnncesB of Wales at Indore, and received tbe o C 1 £ fi^m tho Pnnce s 
hands, and she came to behold tbeir first crowtung m theu- own land 
before she saw their second investiture as her Emperor and his consort 
in ancient Delhi where once the conquering hordes swept down and laid 
the foundations of another mighty empire 
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THREE NOTABLE LONDON PLAYS 

The Attack, from the French of Henry Bernstein at the St Jameis 
Theatre London 

Thia play acccnding to one critic grres Sit Geotge Alexander a part 
ithtch * smta him to a miUimctre It certainly all turns on Alexandre 
Mdntal In the first act this well known politiaan realues that there 
comes a time m the life of every successful man when those around him 
say This man has gone too far now let us smash him Every man 
according to the playwnght has some dark spot in hiE life so dark that it 
has been kept secret from the world His enemies — that is to say, his 
political fheods (Antonin Fr^peau and Co )— will seize on that and cut 
short the thread of his career But we were not given to understand 
at once that such was the case with Mental We do not believe that such 
a pattern of frankness and honesty can have any flaw It must all be 
merely libel Yet everyone turns agamst him or at best pleads maladies 
or Dressing engagements as an excuse for not coming to bis aid On the 
evc of the tnal of his denouncers for libel he meets the fons et ongo 
malorura,'’ Fr^peau And now comes M Berostem s patent remedy for 
such difliculties Find out the dark spot in your enemy s life and turn 
the tables on him Yes what about that canal scandal — here are the 
proofs No you may see you may read but you may not touch 
Fr^peau yields and agrees to pay off ' the professional denouncer 
M^tal s tnal will be a farce be is free but be must confess to his bride 
Ren^ before he leaves for the courts. While the case is heard she must 
must make up her mind — and of course she forgives 

It is a French play and totally out of touch with English life at least 
we hope so But the atmosphere of unreality was more than compensated 
by the excellent mterpretatioas of Sir George Alexander and Mr Holman 
Clark, who made the best of a play which consisted of a senes of strong 
Bituations which made first rate acting a situ qita turn. In a sense, it was 
an excellent example of Benstein s technical art, only his canvas was m 
this case much too small 


“The Fortune-Hunter’ (Queens Theatre, London) 

It would be impossible to speak too highly of the manner in which 
Wincbell Smith s ‘ Fortune-Hunter has been staged and acted by Mr 
Hale Hamilton and company at the Queen s Theatre, and it ought certainly 
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to have drawn fuller boasea Ur Hale Hamilton himself 11 the life and 
soul of the piece, and in evei^f scene be kept the audience npphng with 
laughter and the thunderstorm with its downpour of rain m which the 
play terminates, is perhaps one of the most original effects ever produced 
upon the stage m our tune. The storm was a truly Amencan one and 
after the curtain fell the ram continued to poor but the storms of applause 
overcame the roll of the thunder As ‘ Nat Duncan the fortune hunter 
Hale Hamilton vindicated his character as a superb actor The play 
abounds m Americanisms , but he was not too Amencan and he never 
failed to make all his points with genuine Bntish feelmg As the un 
successful man who could never make his mark when working for his own 
hand alone he finds real happiness and success in working for the welfare 
of one simple girl and proves that there is no real happiness in life except 
m giving oneself up for the good of others The play must be seen to be 
appreciated and it is strange that it has not proved more popular with the 
London public but once its ments have been made more widely known, 
It is certain to have a long and successful run 


The Death of Tintagiles (Savoy Theatre) 

‘‘Luckily people writes Mr Conrad 10 bis new novel Chance, 
are for the most part quite incapable of understanding what is happening 
to them M Maeterlinck shows us, however tlie tragedy of those who 
know but do not understand 

Tianscending that knowledge which is power there is a mystic know 
ledge which powerlessness brings — a knowledge which frustrated from 
action pierces instead the souls of its possessors It is this knowledge 
this mystic apprehension of the march of unseen terrors and that i>asBion 
ate love for the victim which is its fruit, that alone illumines the Death 
of Tintagiles All else is very black, a mass of gloomy shadows a dark 
castle lying deep down in the valley too low even lor the air to come, 
where under fear of a terrible unseen Queen who has a power that no one 
understands Ygraine and her sister have lived ever since they were bom 
not daring to understand the things that happened But Ygraine knows 
the meaning of her little brother Tintagiles arrival , knows that the 
fngbtfiil machmery of the Queen s hideous unimaginable purpose u again 
10 motion knows that Tintagiles will be sent for by the Queen and like 
his brothers be seen no more The tragedy of the play lies m this know 
ledge and m Ygraine s determination, bora of her great love, to protect 
tiie doomed child For the most tragic element m tragedy is as Mr 
Conrads words imply the individuals consciousness of what is going to 
happen over and above immediate miseries the heights, or the depths of 
tragedy are reached when the senses already swooning in immediate suffer 
mg, are forced to vibrate to the awful rhythm of impending doom 

M Maeterlmck is so skilfnl in rhythmic emphasis, and the Savoy pro* 
dnction of The Death of Tintagiles so finely interpretative of the move- 
ment of tragedy that, if it were not for certain relieving passages of what 
one might call pure melodic beauty, ttie continuity of the stndD upon the 
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nerves in the endeavooi to retch throogb the ^itdow; symbolism to some 
ot^ective retlity that ooald be actively resisted, or at least supplicated with 
Ibi respite 'would be nearly intolerable. Such passages are where Ygrune 
tnes to quiet the fears of Tintagiles by comforting words 'which the beat 
mg of her own fearful heart belies and where, in the last fatal separation 
between brother and sister Ygrame holds the terrible truth at bay for 
a few ezqoisitively tender moments just before the cruelly abrupt cUmax 
Miss McCarthy s acting was very fine throughout, but more especially in 
these single passages Also we have rarely seen a more perfect example 
of the dramatic value of what we believe is known technically as sticho- 
mythia — the rendering of narrative m single lines by alternate speakers — 
than the dialogue between the Three Servants of the Queen 


The Silver Box (Savoy Theatre) 

The stuff of The Silver Box w tragedy but tragedy of a different 
order It 13 the tragedy of lives enmeshed in a web of social forces. The 
gods who sport with the of Mra Jones axe made of no finer substance 
than the clay of false social ideals and class distmctiODS a clay whose 
cohesive properties seem almost ludicrously roeretncions We say * almost 
ludicrously,” because m this particular production of the play whether it 
was due to the slow and, we thought, dragging pace at which the whole 
play was given, or to our own ^milianty with it the mdindoals of the play 
themselves seemed to realize the points the ironies of their parts and par 
ticularly of their remarks it was as if even the Bartletts themselves would 
if the thug went on much longer so to speak, catch sight of tbeir own 
attitudes and be unable to conunue the fiirce of acting up to tbeir pnn 
ciples. Throughout the acting there was we thought, this fault of over 
emphasis and overcbaractenzation, even m the case of Miss Rooke. 
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OUR INDIAN MAIL 

We offer our hearty congratuUtioQS to Sir D C BaiUe and the Hon. Sir 
Syed All Imam k c.s i on their appointments to the Knighthood of the 
Star of India. 


The two most uoportaat pokQcal organteatioos 10 India — the Indiaa 
National Congress and the All India Muslim League — held tbeir annual 
eesBioos during the last week of 1913 one at Karachi, the oth» at Agra 


The Indian question m South Africa, the separation of judicial and 
executive functions, the modiScation of the Press Act of 1910 and the 
conscitutioa of the India Coooctl m London formed the chief topics of 
discussion, and subjects for resolutions in both the Congress and the 
League. 

Some special features of Lord Hardmge s annual visit to Calcutta dunag 
Chrifftuias week this year were — (i) the extraordinary police precautions for 
the safety ofthe Viceroy (a) Lord Hardinge’s contradiction of all rumours 
as to bu early retirement trom the Viceroyalty of India, (3) the marked 
contrast between the exuberant welcome and loyalty 00 the part of 
Indian public bodies, and the attitude of aloofness of the chief non 
official European organisations (4) His Excellency's tactful oblinon of the 
very name of Delhu 

The Winter Session of the Viceroy s Legislative Council opened at Delhi 
on January 6 Several unopposed Bills were referred to Select Coiii> 
mittees Two resolutions, one asking for the pubhcation of papers with 
regard to the educational policy of the Government of India, and the other 
recommending modification of the Press Act of 1910, were moved by the 
Hon. Mr Surendra Nath Bannerji On being put to the vote were lost 


duaiv 
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SIR WILLIAM LEE-WARNER GCSI 

SiK WiLUAU Lbb Waxnkr had a most distingotshed career practically 
the whole of which was devoted to the cause of the Indiao Empire He 
held many Revenue and political appointments in India, many of them of 
high importance and involving great responsibility hanng been on a 
number of occasions selected for special duty while there have been few 
Indian officials of recent years whose judgment was so highly valued as 
that of Sir William Lee Warner He entered the Bombay Civil Service 
in I S69 and after a short period m minor posts became Director of Public 
IfiStrucQon m Berar in z 8 ji while he was Pnvste Secretary to the 
Governor of Bombay in 1873 74 and Under-Secretary to the Government 
of Bombay in 1875 From December 1876 till August 1878 he served 
in Sind as Assistant Commissioner etc. was afterwards Assistant Collector 
and Acting Collector of Poona and Satara, and then Junior Under Secre 
tary to the Government of India in the Foreign Department. He served 
on special duty in the Hyderabad State as member of the EducsUion Com 
mittee and m connection with the acqoiaiUon of land for the Nira Canal 
He was appointed Acting Director of Public Instruction Bombay m 1885 
and in the following year was Political Agent in Kolbapur Between 1887 
and 1893 be was becretary to the Government of Bombay in the Political/ 
Judicial and Educational Departments and was an Additional Member 
of the Governor-General s Counmlm 1893-94 and in 1895 He was Resident 
m Mysore in 1S95 retinng from the Civil Service on his appointment in 
September 1895 as Seaetary m the Political and Secret Department of 
the India Office, an appomtment which be held till 1902, and m which be 
followed Sir Edward Bradford. 

The estifflate which was formed of Sir William whilst be was m India 
was very fbnnbly set out m a lofty appremation of bis work and character 
which appeared in the Ihrus oj Jndui on the announcement of this latter 
appomtmeot 

"A career in which every mtriligect observer of the public hfe of India 
nnut be interested, tatd the wnter, " changes its venue with the departure 
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of Mr Lee Warner (as he then was) from these shores next week. By a good 
many of us conscious that there is no over abundance of strong and 
original minds in the service of India in these days the change is regretted 
on pabhc no less than personal grounds The expectation that Mr Lee 
Warner would have gone on serving India in India has however, been 
disappointed by a promotion which gives a sharp diversion to an already 
distinguished career In the PoUocal Secretaryship of the India Office 
we doubt not Mr Lee Warner will add to the credit which he has already 
earned in India but it would have been a more uaturaf continuation of 
his work if he bad remained a little longer in a path which places great 
pnzes within reach of those who have gone upon it as far as he has, and 
with such distinction However m gomg to the Political Secretary of the 
India Office he will be undertaking work which he has made peculiarly his 
own and in which the opportunities of doing good service to the Empire 
are neither few nor small though the work is for the most part unseen and 
unheard of Whatever the friiore may have m store lor him Mr Lee- 
Wamer cames home with him a record which has put him in the front 
rank of his service It covers }ust twenty six years and it embraces duty 
in mam fields and more of the special duty, the selection for which is one 
of the best tributes that Government can pay to its officers than fislls to 
the lot ot most men 

Hi 5 most importaot work in the Legislative Council was in conoectioo 
with the legislation for amending and extending the Deccan AgricuUunsts 
Relief \ct and he also took an active part m the work of the Cantonments 
Regulation Committee in Calcutta. Hit Secretariat work in Bombay was 
marked by strength and thoroughness and on the political side by a keen 
appreciation of the need for tmnging the Native States as nearly as may be 
ID line with Bnash territory m all that concerns honest and impartial 
government His book on The Protected Pnnees of India is recogmred 
as the standard work upon British relations with the Native States and his 
smaller work on The Citizen of India is an epitome of all that a citizen 
^uld know about India. 

IVhen he left India he did so with the reputation of a worker who owed 
the success that he had attained to roentonous work alone There were 
a^>ects of his work which found cntics withm and without the service 
But no criticism that was ever applied to him called in question his 
indefatigable industry his clearness of vision and the high mindedness and 
devotion to dnty which made hu service a distmguished and his career an 
honourable one " 

Sir William Lee-Warnei s last official appointment was that of Member 
of the Council of India, which be bdd from November 190a till Novem 
ber 1912 He was decorated with the csi as far back as 1S92 and m 
189S was promoted to be Knight Commander of the same Order He 
was made a Knight Grand Commander of the Order of the Star of India m 
1911 and m the same year received the honorary ll.d degree frtun 
Cambridge. He was also a j f for Surrey In addition to the works 
menUoned above, Sir William published **The Native States of Indm,** 
Life of the Maiquesa of Dalhousie,” and " Memous of Fteld^Manh^ ^ 
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flemy Wylie Nonnen c c.b. He wm ateo a contributor to the Cambridge 
Uodern History the •* Impenal Gaaeteer of India, and otbo- pubhca 
tlODS. 

Sir Wilham was the youngest son of the Ute Canon James Lee-Wamerj 
of Tborptand Hall Norfolk, and Anne Astley a descendant of Field* 
Marshal Sir Jacob Astley He was educated at Rugby where be gained 
an exhibition and foundanon scholarship of St. John s Collie Cambridge. 
He graduated ba. m 1869 and m a. three years later taking Honours m 
the Moral Saence Tnpos He was a Fellow of the UniTcrsity of Bombay 
In 1876 he married Ellen Paulina, eldest daughter Major General 
Holland, C.B Whilst at Cambndge he was Vice-President of the Union 
and he also represented the University in the racquet competition with 
Oxford in 1889 

It u mterestjog to note that Sir William was a bneal descendant of 
Bishop Warner who built and endowed Bromley College The estate 
on which the endowment is charged still belongs to the family having 
been bequeathed by Bishop Warner to hia nephew Dr John Lee, Arch 
deacon of Rochester who with his descendants added the name of Warner 
to the Lee The Bishop s tomb and that of the earliest Lee Warners, are 
m Rochester Cathedral 

Six William always took a great mterest in the Parish Church of St 
George s Bickley of which he was a churchwarden for a number of years 
and preaching on his death the Vicar said 

‘ Sir William Lee-W araer served this parish well, and we owe very much 
to him for all he did for it in the past years He was a man who was 
without question intensely religious, a mao who was a hard workmg, 
consaentiouB servant of the State, and who put bis talents absolutely at the 
service of the State a man who was capable of hterary work of a distmctly 
high order and also an Englishman with an ordinary Englishman s love of 
sport and out of-door life All these things were balanced in Sir William 
Lee Warner in an extraordinary way and produced that which we English 
men still value — the well balanced, all round English gentleman He 
came of a family with a high traditiou of duty both to Church and State, 
and we are witnesses how faithfully that duty wag fulfilled He wAs of the 
type we want more of in a day when pmty loyalty threatens to overthrow 
loyalty to the State 

It 18 perfectly true ” writes ‘ One who knew him that Sir 
William was all that the Vicai desenbes him But even his best fnends 
will admit that Lee Warner would have been a better servant of India but 
for bis lofty and self involved manner He hardly paid sufficient 
attention to the good old rule Sacnfice to the Graces, and it 11 to be 
feared he took but little pains to display considentiou for the feelings of 
those with whom he came into cffiaal contact, or to conceal his innate 
sense of supenonty from bu brethren of the East He was typically 
English and he had m his heart of hearts but little love for his Aryan 
brother to whom he bent with an unpeQent tolerance and a half-allowing 
tmile, the ugnificance of which the quick witted Oriental was not slow to 
catch. This atntud^ of course did not make for true i^mpathy 
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Ab an administrator proper Lee-Wamer had really very little chance 
ti dioving what be could do He only sei vud for a short time as a 
Distnct OflScer and (except for the period during which he acted* in Tcry 
early days, as Director of Public lostraction) he was never die Head of 
a Department, nor did he serve as a Commissioner of a Division or as 
a Member of the Execative CounciL From the day when as a avilian 
of a few years standing he was appomted Private Secretary to Sir Philip 
Wodebouse Governco' Bombay he became merged in the Secretariat, 
and ' a Secretariat man ’ he remamed to the close of bis career 

or hiB preeminence as a * Writer he gave early promise in his spinted 
attack on the system of the Civil Servu% Commissioners just before be 
went out to India and the London Press then foretold his soccessful 
career He always had the courage his opinions, and could hold hts 
own against great odds On the whole he deserved well of the State, 
bat It cannot be dented that he would have deserved better had it not been 
for his ' Aylmensm^ ' 
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THE AERIAL PROPULSION OF WATER CRAFT 

Experiments which are likely to be of great value if applied 
to traffic on the waterways in India have been carried out 
recently in London The particulars have been forwarded 
to us and the following extracts give a summary of the 
nature of the test 

On the 17th i8th, and 19th of December, 1913, trials 
of the aerial propulsion of barges were made on the Surrey 
Canal, London and" some conclusions of very practical 
value to those interested in canal or shallow water naviga 
tion have been drawn from them 

‘ The first demonstration of the new method of propul 
Sion was fixed to take place on Wednesday December 17, 
at 2 p m This first trial was in a degree marred by some 
troubles which owing to lack of time for proper testing and 
tuning developed in the second hand engine employed for 
the experiment In spite of this difficulty, however it was 
found possible, on that afternoon, to clearly demonstrate 
that the principle of aerial propulsion could be applied to 
the working of heavy weights at low speeds of translation , 
it was also established that the draught created in front of 
the rotating propeller working under the special conditions 
was very slight and hardly perceptible. The best position 
for an aerial screw for water craft could thus be definitely 
determined 

“The speed of four miles per hour could be easily main- 
tained on a very busy canal , for the aenally propelled 
barge occupied relatively to horse towed barges the position 
of the motor bus with regard to tramcars in street traffic 
Not only could it overtake other barges moving in the 
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same direction and whi<;b were bound always to keep by 
the side of the towing path but it could also at any 
moment use the whole available width of the waterway for 
Its evolutions 

‘ The experiments have also dispelled the fears expressed 
in some quarters, that the use of aenal propellers would 
prove a great impediment and danger to canal navigation, 
and that, in the case of two aerially propelled vessels passing 
each other the action of the screw of one of the vessels on 
the surrounding air would prevent the screw of the other 
from acting properly The trials made it evident that the 
latter fear is very tnvial and that the danger and impedi 
ment arising from the size of the propeller does not exist 
As a matter of fact the diameter of the propeller used in 
the trials was much less than half the width of the barge 
Itself 
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YESTERDAY 
Bv Mrs Sarojini Najdu 

I 

Are these the streets that I used to know 
Was It yesterday or xons ago ^ 

Where are the armies that used to wait 
The pilgrims of love at your palace gate ^ 

The joyous anthems that thrilled the air 

The pageants that shone through your palace square 

And the minstrel music that used to nng 

Through your m^c kingdom when you were king ^ 

II 

O heart that solaced a people s cry 
With the sumptuous bounty of Hatim Taj 1 
O hands that succoured a sad world s need 
With the splendour of Harun-al-Rasheed i 
Where are the days that were winged and clad 
In the fabulous glamour of old Baghdad 
And the bird of glory that used to sing 
In your magic kmgdom when you were king ^ 
***** 
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O Love I m your km^dom there is no change, 
Tis only my soul that hath grown so strange. 

So faint with sorrow, it cannot hear 
Aught save the chant at your rose crowned bier 
O Love ’ my bosom hath grown too cold 
T o clasp the beauty it treasured of old, 

The grace of life and the gifts of sprmg, 

And the dreams I chenshed when you were 



TURKEY AND THE SICILIAN VESPERS 


By the Hon Aubre\ Herbert, mp 

There is not one of the difficulties with which the Ottoman 
Empire is faced at the present moment that would not in 
Itself afford materials for forminga library and consequently 
in the space of one short article it is impossible to deal 
adequately with the situation The outstanding points 
which stnke those of us who are acquainted with the Near 
East are the spirit of burning resentment that extends 
through all Muhammadan countries at the physical and 
tangible injustices which have been perpetrated upon 
Turkey, and the obstacles which the Turks meet, not only 
when they attempt to obtain justice but even when they try 
to make their case known 

Till very recently m the eyes of our own Press the Baljc^ 
States could do no wrong The fact that they had mas 
sacred between three and five hundred thousand Moslems, 
with every conceivable circumstance of horror and savagery 
has done something to shake the faith of Europe in their 
Christianity The fact that they have repudiated thpir own 
treaties and that their brotherhood has turned to an almost 
animal hate, has convinced the West that they are not the 
legitimate descendants of Richard Cceur de Lion. And 
lastly, the usurious haggling over the blood stained spoils has 
confirmed the reputations of Servia and Montenegro for a 
passionate shortsighted cupidity 

The anger which is fdt from and beyond India to 
Adnanople at the treatment meted out to the Turks is 
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very naturaJ for the Muhammadan, though he may often 
live m the waste places oC the earth even in the depth of 
the desert is not ignorant of the tragedy that has befallen his 
spintual kindred To him the calamity of the Balkan War 
appears a conspiracy of Europe as carefully considered and 
as well engineered as was the slaughter of the Sicilian 
Vespers The Mussulman knows that Europe has declared 
that whatever might occur in the hostilities between Turkey 
and her enemies the status quo should not be altered and 
that Turkey was advised by Christendom not to prepare 
for war The Moslem is aware that the Balkan States 
received moral financial and military help from Western 
Powers and that the decisions of the Concert which were 
declared to be irrevocable changed with changing circum 
stances, being consistent only in being detnmental to Turkey, 
and he is inclined, (wrongly I think ) to associate Great 
Bntam in his mind with the other patties concerned m the 
ruin of Turkey 

The case against us is not so black as it is often painted 
There have been, no doubt, foolish and injudicious speeches 
by Members of Parliament who are not confined to one 
party of the State but the utterance which has caused the 
greatest sensation and which has probably produced a 
greater effect than any other was the speech of the Pnme 
Minister with regard to Adrianople It is my strong con 
viction that this speech was misinterpreted by the Moslems 
of the Empire The occasion of its delivery was not happy, 
but those friends of Turkey who like myself, read it with 
extreme care were almost unanimous in looking upion th^ 
speech as a friend s warning and not as the menace of a 
critic. 

In British policy, however, with reference to the Islands, 
Mussulman feeling has a real and an undeniable gnevance 
Let us face this situation honestly and without cant 1 
admit that the majority of the inhabitants of the Islands are 
Oteeks and not Turks Christians and not Muhammadans , 
but in view of the present Balkan settlement this does not 
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coQftUtute an argument for hamming over these islands to 
Greece. We all know for mstaoce that Salonika is very 
far from being Greek. I have not the figures by me but 
1 am inclined to think that the Moslems and the Israelites 
greatly outnumber the Hellenic population Servia has 
annexed, has foully abused and is to keep territory that 
is purely Albanian while the Bulgarians are in possession 
of land that is inhabited almost entirely by Greeks and 
Turks 

Europe, therefore has decided to discard the ethnological 
m favour of the geographical argument Past settlements 
have been arrived at on a basis of propinquity Why then 
make the one exception of the islands, especially as there 
IS not any danger for the inhabitants of those islands 
whether or no they remain under Turkish Government^ 
In anj case it seems to me obvious that English policy 
should do no more than acquiesce reluctantly in any settle 
ment of this particular problem that was unfavourable to 
Turkey For we know the disadvantages which the 
surrender of the islands must entail We have guaranteed 
to Turkey Imbros Tenedos and the Rabbit Islands, and 
the reasons for this action have been purely selfish For 
these islands dominate the Dardanelles and a great part of 
our food supply passes through the Dardanelles We re- 
cognize that the Greek possession of these islands might 
constitute a danger to us, and so firmly and quietly we 
eliminate that nsk On the other hand, where the danger 
exists only for Turkey, we not only acquiesce but are even 
ready to take a part in initiating this new peril to the Otto- 
man Empire For it is not denied that from Chios and 
Mytilene there will anse a new Hellenic propaganda whose 
purpose will be to create a second Macedonia in Asia 

The logic of circumstances may prevent Great Britain 
playing the rfile of saviour and adopting a policy which 
many of us believe to be desirable and practicable The 
logic of circumstances may force upon us an austere 
neutrality, but neither our position in Europe nor in the 
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Empire compel us to take up aa anti Tufkish attitude upon 
tins question of the islands Surely in this instance states^ 
manship must ui^e what sentiment should prompt England 
must desire to see a solution at least more than temporary 
of the present problem. Treat the islands with liberality 
and consideration Let everything be done that can be 
done for the inhabitants short of giving them power to 
create chaos in Asia Minor But the only guarantee of 
future quiet is their incorporation in the Ottoman Empire 

Europe is constantly reproached that the Great Powers 
were physicians who would not heal, and heirs that dared 
not inhent And if the islands are divided upon the 
present basis indicated by European diplomacy the truth 
of this adage will have been proved with rare cynicism 
For there is not one argument which gives Tenedos and 
Imbros to Turkey which does not d forttort give her also 
Chios and Mytilene 

All these islands are adjacent to the coast of Turkey 
In all, or nearly all of them the population is predomi 
nantly Greek Some are to remain inherent parts of the 
Ottoman Empire because their cession to Greece might 
create a danger to the food supply of the West others, 
whose cession can only create a wound and a fresh menace 
to Turkey, are apparently for that very reason to be ceded 
to Greece 



THE DARKNESS OVER EGYPT 


By H M H 

The long continued absence ol practically all discussion or 
even mention of Egyptian lotemaj affairs from the British 
Press IS not indicative of a healthy condition either in Egypt 
Itself or in the mentality of a people who profess to combine 
democracy with Imperialism 

In Egypt the superficial quiet is that of suppressed dis 
content—of a sullen hopeless mistrust towards the Govern 
meat of the Occupation Certain recent happenings have 
strengthened in Egyptians the conviction that the Govern 
ment is making preparations for the complete annexation 
of the country 

Foremost among these has been the transformation of 
the Awkaf (the administration of these religious trusts is 
now taken entirely out of the Khedive s hands) into a 
ministry, the Khedive merely retaining the privilege of 
nominating the Minister and the Secretary of State for 
that department It is significant that Lord Kitchener 
demanded the dismissal of certain of the Khedive’s intimate 
advisers who formed an opposition to prevent the arbitrary 
cession to the Occupation of the only real power in the 
affairs of the country remammg with the Khedive. 

The point at issue was not that of expediency, but of 
principle The mismanagement of the Khedive m the 
financial affairs of the Awkaf would probably not be denied 
and hardly defended by anyone. The budget of the de 
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partment remains separate , its high council retains its 
executive powers therefore it may reasonably be hoped 
that its administration will be greatly amended by the 
change. It is rather that the Egyptians believe that they 
see beneath the immediate reformation the 6rst step in a 
design to ultimately wrest from them the control of this 
last native stronghold 

Another fertile gnevance is the allocation of the national 
expenditure. It must be remembered that the National 
Assembly has no voice in military or financial affairs and 
that its powers on all subjects are practically limited to 
a register of opinion If it record an adverse vote on any 
proposed measure three times, the Government has the 
power to command its dissolution Naturally then since 
the Egyptian Budget is provided by Egyptian taxation 
while the Egyptian tax payer has no official power over its 
expenditure, criticism is the more sensitive the more 
suspicious m that it has no recognized outlet no means 
of redress. 

The projected erection at great cost, of a double line oi 
military forts between Cairo and tbe Red Sea on the east 
and separating Tripoli on the west, is viewed, not as a 
necessity for adequate defence, but as a stratagem to cut 
off Egypt from her natural allies should occasion arise , her 
isolation behind these ramparts making her subjugation 
more secure 

Again, the new barracks at Heaouan have been built 
with Egyptian money , and to faaiitate the conveyance ol 
troops and military requirements a further lai^e sum has 
been expended in making a new road from Cairo to 
Heaouan This road and the Nile run side by side, and 
tbe former IS quite an unnecessary expense from their point 
of view, to the people of tbe country It is a purely military 
convenience 

Another road, built from Sakkara to Cairo at a cost ot 
;^6o,oco merely to convey the statue of Rameses 1 1 from 
the desert to adorn the new square at Cairo station, repre* 
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tents, to the E^ptian mind, nothing but a wanton extrava 
gance to foster an Imperial vanity not far removed from 
snobbery 

The laige military expenditure is all the more the subject 
of adverse criticism in that the education of the people has 
not improved dunng the British occupation and is ad 
mittediy m a very backward state, and that the urgent 
desire of Egyptians for a more adequate grant is refused 
on the plea that no more money is available 

There are many elementary schools of secondary 
schools there are only three m Cairo, two in Alexandria 
one in Tanta and it is the universal complaint that the 
teaching in both grades is not only deficient but has not 
been adapted to the needs of the students For example 
no Muhammadan history of the Arabs or indeed, of the 
country is taught Of higher schools there is one each 
of law medicine, commerce agriculture and for training 
teachers — all m Cairo With regard to these, the com 
plaint IS of superficiality that the students cannot obtain a 
thorough knowledge of their subject but are turned out 
fit only to take subordinate positions in the Government 
service, 

"V et another cause of discontent among students is found 
m the Egyptian Educational Mission endowed annually with 
;^io,ooo from Egyptian finances It consists of six mem 
bers one Egyptian and one native for each of the countries 
England, France, and Switzerland Its object is to look after 
the interests of the Egyptian student abroad, and to advise 
him in the matter of his training Its methods have been 
the subject of severe public criticism in Switzerland and 
m a lesser degree in France It is complained that the 
advisers show no knowledge of schools and colleges and 
that the advice given is frequently not merely erroneous, 
but injurious to the intending student In some cases the 
students have been warned that they will not be admitted 
to the principal schools in this country, and have been 
recommended to infenor ones of no standing Some 
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students have unfortunately acted on the advice given 
others with greater wisdom have applied to the principal 
schools in London and Edinburgh and have been admitted 
without question or dela^ The whole position of the 
Mission IS a source of angry discussion among students in 
Europe vho allege that the amount of money allotted is 
altogether disproportionate to the very doubtful advantages 
accruing and who do not hesitate to proiess their belief 
that the scheme has no otlier intention than that of political 
surveillance 

We are not now concernrd to question how far the 
motives attributed to the Government are true The 
essential tact is that the Government of the Occupation 
has not jet succeeded in endearing or even recommending 
Itself to the Eijyptian people, but is on the contrary an 
object of suspicion, an occasion of enmity Therefore we 
cannot justify to them the great military expenditure the 
consequent parsimony in education, as a necessity for the 
protection of Egypt lor unhappilv we are not warranted 
in supposing that either the fellaheen or the educated 
E^vptiar seriously prefer — if there must be a foreign 
occupation — British to let us say French rule, or would 
make any willing sacrifice to keep us m possession 
Neither can we appeal to them in defence of the Press 
Laws Since then we have failed to win their conhdence, 
let us not mistake servility lor enthusiasm Tn this connec 
tion Mr Kyriakos Mikhail refers to the device of a native 
newspaper which wished to make some criticism on the 
Government It published a column of the most servile 
flattery of Lord Kitchener and at the end of the article 
expressed in a few lines its real object I cannot believe 
that such flattery is pleasant to Lord Kitchener or that 
u influences him in the least Such a state of affairs will 
ndturally cause moral defects and Egypt will soon have a 
racp of journalists rivalling the courtiers of the ex Sultan 
for sv cophancy * 

* The Freedom of the Press m Eg>pt Kynakos Mikhail 
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Within the last three jears eleven newspapers have 
bnen suppressed of which seven were Nationalist. The 
Skoab IS the only Nationalist paper remaining yet the 
results of the last elections proved how strong is the 
Nationalist feeling in Egypt today in spite of the 
determined attempts to stamp out all freedom of political 
opinion might be expected this wholesale muzzling 

of the Press has not only reduced the Muhammadan 
majority to a condition of internal ferment but has 
seriously alienated the hitherto loyal Copts The position 
forms a signihcant parallel to that in India where recent 
prosecutions of the Muhammadan Press have bitterly 
estranged the loyal Muslim minority 

It may be that the Government can discover no better 
means of recommending itself to the confidence and good- 
will of the Egyptian people it may be that only by the 
instant repression of every outward sign of discontent can 
It feel secure in its Occupation but if such be the case it 
IS an admission of extreme weakness of lecognized m 
security of tenure and it may be doubted whether such a 
policy of secrecy is altogether advantageous to the British 
public who are ultimately responsible for and will cer 
taml) suffer from, any adverse consequences of a mistaken 
method 

Egypt though a subject of profound indifference to the 
English voter is being feverishly watched by the Indian 
Muhammadans, and by the whole of our West and Central 
\fncan subjects — themselves strongly Muhammadan in 
sympathy and at the present time jealously suspicious of 
thf political activities of Christian Imperialism 

The failure of the Government is psychological its 
security depends on its power of rapid readjustment 

This is an age of material considerations vet few will be 
hardy enough to deny that the only possibility of Empire 
in the future lies m the psychological harmony of the com- 
ponent parts with the Central Government 
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PROGRESS OR REVERSE IN JAPAN 
T G kOMM OF Tokio 

Iv the administration of State affairs Prince Katsura was 
the only man of resource available in Japan at his time one 
ever read) to compromise with the strongest politica* 
opponents He held the reins of the State for a compara 
tivelv long period having formed a Cabinet ol his own on 
three occasions including the longest and the shortest that 
ever existed in Japan During his eventful tenure of oftiLe 
he succeeded in securing the highest honours and attained 
a rank, almost equal to that ot Prince Ito himself But 
there was i marked contrast in the career of the two men 

Prince katsura had trom the first been one of Fortunes 
gn atest favourites except during his last appearance on 
the public sia^e He did his bebt lo assimilate in his own 
conduct the better elements of the characters of three most 
distinguished ' Gt-nro or Elder Statesmen of the Choahu 
Clan— VIZ Prince \amagata Prince Ito, and Marquis 
Inou) e 

Prince "Vama^ata was as is well known a great military 
organizer Marquis Inouye proved a financial genius and 
Prince Ito was admittedly an all round statesman of a very 
high order or (as they say in Japan) brilliantly eight 
sided Now Prince Katsuras ambition led him a 
General and ex Minister of V»ar to undertake concurrently 
with the Premieriihip the portfolio of the Minister of 
Finance In consequence of this over weaning self 
confidence he received the nickname of more than eight 
sided or indeed delightfully sixteen sided ' By thus 
combining the characteristics of all three statesmen, it is 
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evident that he wanted to become in his own person the 
Trinity of the ChOshti ‘ Genrft > 

Prince Katsura was a fine soldier as well as an able 
statesman but he was not fitted to play the part of an 
effective leader ot Opposition a role which he attempted 
after his fall from power early last year He lacked the 
gift of eloquence and was incapable of conducting an 
effective hght in Parliament against political opponents 
yet he did his best to form a strong party under his own 
leadership and failed Nobody in Japan could but sym 
pathize with him in the last pitiful scene of his political life 
Apart from this final failure, his career had been one of 
the most splendid in the whole history of the country for 
he was one of the most talented of the men of the Meiji 
Era On the death of the late Emperor he was appointed 
Grand Chamberlain and Lord of the Privy Seal appoint 
ments which are usually looked upon in Japan as the con 
elusion of the political life of a statesman The public 
having clamorously protested against his direct access to the 
Sovereign through these appointments owing to his reputed 
lack ot straightforwardness Prince Katsura to appease the 
opposition publicly declared that he had renounced all his 
political ambition and would never again emerge from the 
remote recesaes of the Imperial Household Yet a little 
while after he completely ignored his promise and resumed 
his usual political life to the great indignation of the people 
He never was a constitutional statesman He was always 
ready to carry out his plans quite regardless of the means 
however reprehensible He elbowed all rivals aside and 
ran down all opponents while he upheld his own partisans 
through thick and thin In a word he hrmly believed 
that the end justified the means To any of the close 
students of political affairs in Japan it is clear that Prince 
Katsura had been buried spiritually long before his sacred 
remains were interred on October 19 last with the some 
whdt pompous rites of Buddhism at the Zohjohji Temple 
Tokio Early last year the populace was stirred up by 
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the vociferous cries of Protect the Constitution! and 
Abolish the Clan system ) It was indeed a great 
mistake on the part of Pnnee Katsura to tr> to form a 
strong political part) of his own while leading the coalition 
and holding the position of Premier m his third Ministr) 
He was thoroughly misled by his advisers or rather he was 
quite blind to the signs of the times, in contrast to the clear 
insight and straightforward conduct of Prince Ito in similar 
circumstances Prince Katsura only realized the importance 
of recruiting partisans for himself, and never understood 
the real value of pa) mg heed to the voice of the people ^ 
V\ ith autocratic hand he dissolved the House of Commons 
twice and he on several occasions suspended the whole 
Diet We still look back with inexpressible pleasure to 
his hrst Ministry when we concluded the all important 
^nglo Japanese Alliance and successfully fought Russia 
Thebe two events in our history helped to raise Prince 
Katsura to a place of exceptional prominence During 
his second Mimstrv Japan carried out the annexation ol 
K trea and renewed her treaties with the Powers But to 
a fair minded Japanese it seems that the Premier was only 
reaping what others had sown * Just as in private life he 
divorced three wives m succession for mere reasons of 
caprice so in public life he kepi on chopping and changing 
without apparent reasons until he confused the public 
conscience and made hosts of political ent mies 

It is extremely interesting to note that Admiral Count 
Yamamoto who while Navy Minister during the Russo 
Japanese War in 1904 05 was keen enough to appoint 
Admiral Togo the Commander-m Chief of our Japanes'^ 
Combined Squadron, immediately grasped the helm of 
State by acceoting the succession of Prince Katsura, a 
representative of the Satsuma Clan thus following one oi 
the ChoshQ Clan The Army, as represented by ex Premier 
General Prince Katsura, was forced to transfer the reins 
of the State to the Navy which was thus far adequately 
represented by Admiral Count Yamamoto The latter has 
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most effectively compromised with the Constitutional party 
(SeiyUkwai) or rather, has coerced it into supporting him 
Ever since Admiral Yamamoto became the Prime 
Minister early last spring he has most strenuously exerted 
himself in settling all important domestic affairs Although 
he belongs to the Satsuma Clan, he is generally regarded 
as one who is much less influenced by clan prejudices than 
the rest of his colleagues As he successfully proved 
himself one of the most brilliant, serious and determined 
men of action in the past so he is now trying to show him- 
self equal to his own past in his new statesmanship 

The adjustment of State expenditure which has been one 
of the greatest problems in the Japanese political hie since 
1886 has been effectively earned through by the present 
Yamamoto Cabinet Some 6,400 Government officials 
throughout the country have been dismissed thus saving 
the State some 4000000 yen per year Altogether r66 
changes were made in the regulations affecting thr State 
departments including the abolition of several offices and 
bureaux the total expense saved by this adjustment 
amounting to 58 oby ^00 yen per annum 

Our Budget for the year 1914 is characterized by a most 
happy innovation, one absolutely unprecedented in the long 
annals of our 2 574 years of written history It shows 
a surplus of 123^)00000 yen made up as follows 
76 000 000 yen the amount brought forv.^ard from the 
balance of 1912 together with that saved up through the 
readjustments of 1913, 42978 loo yen the amount saved 
through the continuous readjustments of 1914 4572900 

yen the natural increase of our revenue after deducting 
12,200000 yen, due to the deduction of the national taxes 
Under the circumstances, Japan is enjoying the delight 
ful atmosphere of a financial spnng There is some poh 
tical agitation in the country in favour of the reduction 
or abolition of certain exceptionally burdensome taxes such 
as for instance, transit duty duty on textiles business tax 
Some of the parties demand sweeping reductions, as for 
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instance 30000000 yen by the newly formed Katsuras 
party under Baron Kato 50000,000 yen by the Press 
representing the general public and 70 000 000 yen by 
the national Opposition under Mr Inukai 

Japan is thus still enjoying a steady progress in pros 
pent) and in the more widespread adoption of Western 
civilization which seems to go on unchecked, ano which is 
accompanied with a yearly increase of population of more 
than half a million to fill the newly acquired territories 
of Formosa Korea, Manchuria and Saghalien The two 
clans of Choshu and Satsuma, which seemed to have 
monopolized the Japanese Army and Na\y respectively are 
no longer able to supply the ever increasing number of 
officers needed Whereas formerly Japan had onlv one 
General and six Lieutenant Generals and Vice Admirals m 
the Army and Navy in 1878 she now has twenty Generals 
and Admirals and sixty Lieutenant Generals and Vice- 
Admirals The Budget of 60000000 yen in the early 
part of the Meiji Era has now become 641 230,556 yen 
With an army of nineteen divisions besides those gam 
sonr^d in the four newly acquired territories, one leading 
clan can never furnish a sufficient number of men ade 
quately to control the whole organization 

The recent failure of the late Prince Katsura was but the 
beginning of the end of the long prosperity of danism in 
japan ' They have long since lost substantial power and 
resemble an old hollowed tree which seemed whole and 
sound They have presented this aspect by their main 
tenance of oflicial dignities of one kind and another but 
now that they have been unveiled their inward weakness 
and infirmity are exposed* This state recalls to me the 
eloquent words of Tennyson 

Dust are jur frames and, gilded dust our pride 
Looks onlj for a moment whole and sound 
Like that long buried body of the king 
Found lying with his urns and ornaments 
W bich at a touch of light an air of heaven 
Slipt into ashes and was found no more 
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The late Prmce Ito General Nogi and Yoshida Shorn 
their great moral teacher rank side by side with Pnnce 
Field Marshal Yamagata, the late Pnnce General Katsura, 
and General Count Terauchi as distinguished representa 
tives of the Choshu men Unquestionably the ChSshu 
Clan has produced many a brilliant and useful character, 
and has done much to bring into existence the Japan of the 
Meiji Era But now that their work is done and their 
energy apparently exhausted, it is pleasing to note that the 
ChoshQ Clan system is steadily declining under the new 
regime of great rectitude — the Taisho Era' 
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RA.BINDRANATH TAGORE AND SOCIAL 
REFORM VI A EDUCATIONAL REFORM 

B-v Captain J W Petavel, r.e (Retired) 

Ideas make thetr appearance in the world like lights in a 
town after sunset a new idea shines forth from a number 
of minds at once and spreads over the world, starting from 
manj centres In some cases the reason for this is quite 
plain for some ideas belong clearly to the time in which 
they appear and that is the case with social reform via 
educational reform the idea which is now raising great 
hopes in me breasts of reformers both of the East and of 
the West 

Of all plans of social reform that ha\e e\er been put 
forward this one can claim to be the simplest Industrial 
progress and progress in agncuUural methods have ren 
dered possible the employment of large numbers of quite 
unpractised workers with just a few skilled leading hands 
and the result is that, doing things in a sufficiently large 
way, we are able to organize people of any trade, or 
of no trade and even of no skill with only a small propor- 
tion of skilled workers to produce the mam necessaries of 
life for their own use and consumption The Swiss have 
done this so successfully as to make their prisoners and 
social failures entirely self supporting 

Now from this economic fact certain things follow which 
are of the greatest possible importance in connection with 
popular education Educationalists are agreed about the 
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immense value of training the mind through the hand and 
the eye Wherever this method has been introduced the 
best results have followed The report of Dr Verschen- 
steiner to the German Agricultural Society on his expen- 
ments in that direction in the schools of Munich is most 
striking The following is a brief extract from it 

‘ W hat was the result of giving all boys without excep- 
tion in their eighth year of school life a kind of instruction 
which took them by the heart because it was in harmony 
not only with their nature but also with their social or 
home life ^ Of about 2 200 boys who in the last school 
year left the highest class of our elementary schools, 
2 150 went at once to hand work or some other skilled 
occupation The children had tasted the ;oy of solid 
practical work and the abandonment of skilled occupation 
was at an end The first cause is undoubtedly the 

pUasme in the hand uork itself whuk ike uell-ihought out 
zni*rHi*WK giotr by art sans has created r *he boys n the 
elemertary schools } can judge vchai an ad antage not 
only for our industries but also for educatim as a ix.kole is 
thus obtained if you remember that it is only hoys and girls 
who are interested in their work >xko can be educated It is 
not only that serious and thorough work is in itself an 
important factor in education the soul of the child under 
the influence of its joy in ajork becomes mott. ruipti 'e to our 
teaching — we win its heart through that joy and at the same 
time we gain power to influence all its other likings 

The part we have italici2ed disposes of any contention 
that manual training is useful principally to those who are 
to be artisans All alike beiieht by the training of the 
mind through the hand and the eye 

One great need then is to develop everywhere this 
system of training and another need quite as urgent is 
to raise the school age It is a physiological fact that 
youths up to the age of about eighteen are highly suscep 
tible to influences, both moral and physical alike for good 
and for bad Great stress was laid on this in the report of 
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the Inter-Departmenta] Committee on Physical Deten 
oration 

Hitherto the difficulty m the way, both of manual train 
in^ and of raising the school age, has been the cost and 
the sacrifices to parents, who often need their childrens 
help Tt the earliest possible moment Now however with 
the experience we have had of organizations producing 
things for the use of their own workers, we see that, if we 
introduced manual training into the schools we might 
follow the period of schooling proper by one during which 
tlie boys would be employed under the best and most 
instructive conditions producing the main necessaries of 
life for themselves and for their parents when it was 
necessary to help them This organization ol youths 
would be able besides to produce food for the school- 
children s meals and to do a variety of work for the 
educational department There would be many things 
of course that it would not be able to produce for itself 
but on the other hand it could render such services as 
those mentioned above to the public in exchange for what 
they rect ved from it 

There are ditterent ways of looking at this plan of self- 
supporting or partly self supporting popular education 
and Its advantages both educational and economic are the 
most clearly apparent when we consider that agriculture 
would be the principal work of the establishments m which 
the youths would be employed 

A man cannot be the best specialist unless he has first 
learnt to be versatile and he can never be sure of a living 
unless he has a second string to his industrial bow In 
these davs of minute specialization therefore the most 
important function of a popular educational system should 
be to give boys a training in versatility and a second string 
to their bow 

Many countries have a period of military service to teach 
their young men to be versatile, and develop them physi 
cally A period of agricultural work, including as many 
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industries as possible producing things for the use of the 
workers themselves would be the best substitute m coun 
tnes which have not conscnption 

Agriculture on a large scale combines everything that is 
required to make it the ideal preparation for every working 
lads vocational training Involving as it does mechanical 
work and all kinds of craftsmanship it is the best employ 
ment to give training in versatility agriculture again, is 
the natural second string to everyone s industrial bow 
Agriculture finally as the healthiest of all occupations is 
that m which boys should be emploved during their years 
of adolescence when they are being formed for life 

In all probability an educational industrial organization 
would be allowed to sell agricultural produce as it could do 
so in most countries and certainly m Great Britain without 
harming private producers If that could be allowed, the 
whole educational system could be made self supporting, 
and agriculture revived by this system of education So 
great is the economic advantage enjoyed by an organization 
which remunerates its workers with what it produces itseU, 
that the Swiss colony organized on that principle is self- 
supporting although It employs vagabonds and workshies 
But the thing that more than any other makes the 
advocatf-s of self supportinj^ education hope for the greatest 
results from its adoption is the moral education it would 
give 

Children should receive a thoroughlv good education 
and training, and be stinted of nothing that is necessary to 
make them strong healthy and industrially efficient and 
they would receive all that for under this system there 
would be no need to tint them of anything because when 
they were well trained their labour would soon pay for it 
all In paying by their labour they would learn that there 
are duties as well as rights giving to their parents and to 
their country the first fruits ol the care and the training 
they had received 

In some way or other the trained members of the com 
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munit} must pa} for the education of the children This 
way of paving bv labour has ever} advantage on its side 
Thu^ wt art brought to the realisation of the foot, of 
infinite importance and hopbfulnes'> that, under modem 
coniitions a thoroughly good edruational system one suited 
int try ujay to de >eloptkt young ptcpL morally intellectually 
and physically to tiain them to be industrious and fit them 
to earn their li ing, jjould be not costly^ but on the contrary 
absolutely duap It would be paid for by organized labour 
Ihe onl} sacrifice made b} those who gave their labour 
would be that of receiving their remuneration m kind 
instead of in cash That however would be the best 
possible discipline for them at their age 

This then is the plan of social reiorm the Educational 
Colonies A.ssociation* has been founded to advocate 

In India educational and social reformers had been 
thinking along those lines and the movement although 
unorganized was very extensive indeed India is quite 
lamiliar with th'“ idea of industrial educational establish 
ments which have existed from the earliest times in the 
form of G trukutas and many relormers m that countrv 
entertained hopes of seeing the whole problem of popular 
education solved bv the old s\ stern in a modernized form 
Dr Rabindranath Tagore united Eastern and Western 
reformers who are working for this great and hopeful 
cause and under his auspices it was decided to take the 
hrst practical steps in India where the writer of these lines 
IS now engaged in the work 

Indian reiormers have shown themselves particularly 
ready to appreciate the fact that this educational system 
would furnish a hopeful solution to the whole social question 
The educational organization would be nothing more nor 
less than a great co operative organization So that it 
would not only give us workers who would be worth a 
good wage but who would also be in a position to com 
raand the wage they were worth for when the workers 

* 3 Victoria Slieei, VfestimTislM, b W 
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have leamt what can be done by co operation they will 
insist on proper conditions of life and labour 

Another thing that India s great poet and educationalist 
saw correctly was that we must not wait for the Govern 
ment to realize the great possibilities which modern pro- 
gress has opened up 

Educational colonies should be started as a pri\ ate enter 
prise meeting a very clear need and which would therefore 
be put on a sound financial basis 

It would perh'ip'' be difficult to make establishments of 
this kind industrially successful from the bejj,mning and on 
a small scale but that would not be necessary at first 
because there are numbers ol parents who would gladly 
pay a little to have their boys employed lor a few years 
after leaving school at the healthiest ivork — work that 
would build up their constitutions and open the widest 
possible honzon to them 

1 hub from the beginning, educational colonies could be 
made financially sound undertakings and as they grew they 
would become more and more successful commercially, by 
virtue of the economic fact that the larger an industrial 
organization the more productive is the labour of every 
individual employed in it The more educational colonies 
grew therefore the more boys they would attract to them 
by the favourable conditions of employment they would 
be able to offer until the time came for the Government to 
take them over just as it took elementary education over 
from those who organized it originally 
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GREECE AND THE POSITION IN THE 
NEAR EAST 

By D J CaS'.wetti 

The secoad Balkan War little as it was sought after by- 
Greece had the effect of saving that country froman almost 
total eclipse in the Balkan Peninsula Greece owing to the 
glory of her ancient monuments could never be eclipsed 
entirel) Had those who guided the destinies of Bulgaria 
not become demoralized b> success and claimed the right to 
possess, besides Thrace practically tbe whole of Macedonia 
the terms which Greece had been willing to concede would 
ha/e placed her m the dilemma of either continuously 
having to maintain at least loooo armed men on the 
Bulgarian frontier or else of leav mg Salonica at the mercy 
of a sudden attack by the army of the ambitious Ferdinand 
Savage passions were aroused in connection with the 
second war which to judge from Captain Ivanoffs article 
published m the February number of this Review do not 
seem even now to have abated altogether In the course 
of his article this Bulgarian officer tries to prove that the 
second war was begun not by the Bulgars but by the 
Greeks and Serbs and this in spite of the fact that Sofia 
politicians have been indulging in mutual recriminations over 
this \ ery subject in their attempt to fix upon the mdn idual 
among them, be it King Ferdinand Dr Daneff or General 
Savoff at whose door must be laid this treacherous act 
M Chedo Mijatovitch, in his article published in the same 
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number of this Review, replies so fully and conclusively to 
the general political allegations of Captain Ivanoff that I 
have nothing to add to what he says In the course of his 
article however this Bulgarian patriot devotes considerable 
space to Greek Excesses during the Second War he 
quotes some extremel) misleading statistics in support of 
his contention that the country over which the Gr^co 
Bulgarian campaign was fought was almost exclusively 
inhabited by Bulganans and consequently tht Bulgarian 
army could not ha\e committed any excesses The con 
tention is not one which will carry weight at its best it 
rests on an unconvincing argument Moreover the purpose 
of King Constantines complaints could not, as Captain 
Ivanoff suggests, have been to divert the attention of 
Europe from the atrocities of which the Greek troops had 
been guilty for the reason that it has never been suggested 
that they had been guilty of any before then Whatever 
disgraceful acts were committed by individual Greek 
soldiers later it they exceeded the number which a well 
disciplined army can be expected to commit in war can be 
ascribed to their justihable desire lor retaliation In con- 
nection with this I should like to say a word about the 
facsimiles ot letters stated to have been found in the 
captured mail-bag of a Greek infantry regiment, which 
the Bulganans have be< n distributing among all sections of 
society m this country who are in any way connected with 
or interested in the Balkans 1 consider that it is my duty 
to warn the public that m several instances the letters in 
question have been incorrectly translated in such a way as 
to give the text a worse meaning than can really be extracted 
from It "Moreover though they are difficult to prov e there 
are signs of falsification in some of the letters However, 
the mioleading translation of certain passages in these 
letters which I shall be happy to show to anyone who cares 
to refer to me are an indication of the way in which the 
evidence has been collected upon which the attack against 
the conduct of the Greek army has been launched It is 
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howe\ er pleasant to think that one result of the one month s 
sanguinary war has been to make the recurrence of 
Macedonian atrocities practically impossible Macedonia, 
thanks to the Bulgarian and Servian armies and to the 
Greek arm) and nav) is no longer Turkish Atrocities 
and atrocity campaigns flourished under the Turkish regime 
Macedonia has now been partitioned and it is almost as 
difficult to imagine atrocities being committed in Macedonia 
now as It was in free Greece, free Servia and free Bulgaria 
before the war 

The Treat) of Bucharest which accomplished the par 
tition afforded a more or less satisfactory solution of the 
rital claims in Macedonia and Thrace “^n absolutely 
strict ethnological partition of territory is never prac 
ticable, and was notoriously impossible as between Greece 
and Bulgaria owing to the geographical position of 
Thrace in which there is a large and important Greek 
element The Treaty of Bucharest settled the Serbo 
Greek (subject to the agreement previously entered into 
between Servia and Greece) the Graeco Bulgarian and 
the Serbo Bulgarian frontiers, leaving the Turco-Bulgarian 
froi tier to be settled by the Treaty of Constantinople 
There are however two other problems in the Near East 
the solution of which was in no way furthered by the 
Treaty of Bucharest Both of them may be said to owe 
their existence almost exclusively to Italian aspirations for 
power in the Eastern Mediterranean Both these questions 
deeply affect the interests of Greece whose misfortune it 
IS that the ambitions of a Great Power tend to interfere 
with her just claims The first is that of the southern frontier 
of the kingdom of Albania, and the second relates to the 
fate of the Aegean Islands These two questions which 
were both left to the decision of the Conference of Ambas 
sadors of the Great Powers, are a priori completely inde 
pendent of each other The first is strictly merely a matter 
between Greece and Albania, but is confused by the jealous 
insistence of Italy on claims which she has over the 
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Adriatic Sea The second, which is primaril) a matter 
bet\\een Greece and Turkey is complicated by the fact 
that Italy occupied Rhodes and the Dodekanese during 
the Turco-Italian War As however, the Powers of the 
Tnple Entente are anxious that Italy should evacuate the 
posts which she had occupied m the Eastern Mediterranean 
but take less interest in the control ot the Adriatic the two 
questions were made interdependent Support w as promised 
to Mr \ enizelos over the question of the Egean Islands, 
provided that Greece waived her claims to uart of the 
distnct of Northern Epirus which remained in the occupa 
tion of her troops In this connection it should be remem 
bered that Greece had shown restraint m not occupvmg 
any territory beyond that which she had good ethnological 
grounds lor claiming thus indicating that her campaign in 
Epirus was one of liberation, and not of territorial aggran 
dizement 

After the failure of the Iniernatjcna) Commission to 
delimit the southern Irontier of Alban a in the central dis- 
trict thf eastern and western txtremitirs baling been 
settled by the Conference ol Ambassadors Sir Fdward 
Grey arbitrarily proposed a frontier which speaking 
roughly followed the shortest hnr across the debated 
territory a frontier whi^h possessed neither geographical 
strategic, nor economic merit This frontier was accept d 
by the other Great Powers Sir Edward Grey then propost d 
a settlement of the ^gean Islands question which was 
that Greece should hold all the islands occupied by her 
except Imbros Tenedos and the small islands which are 
marked on some maps as the Rabbit Islands which he 
close to the entrance to the Dardanelles and Castellonzo, 
and that Italy should return the remaining islands to 
Turkey The other Grtat Powers adopted this proposal 
also Italy s acceptance being qualihed by the proviso that 
her evacuation ol the islands must remain subject to 
Turkeys complete retirement from Cyrenaica as laid 
down in the Treaty of Lausanne and later by a demand 
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(ov compensation in the shape of concessions in Asia 
Minor for her ojtlay in connection with the islands The 
proposal m deference to the representations of the Porte 
contained the stipulation that Greece must not fortify the 
islands near to the coast of Asia Minor notably Chios and 
Mytilene Greece accepted the proposal but Mr \ enizelos 
pointed out that if certain islands were to remain unde 
fended their immunity from attack ought to be guaranteed 
bv the Great Powers The Triple Entente Powers seem 
to have admitted the reasonablene‘iS of this contention but 
were not iollowed by the Triple Alliance Powers, who 
appear to have expressed the view that they would rather 
that Greece lortihed these islands than that they them- 
selves should undertake any obligations with regard to 
their immunity from attack Such is the actual position 
with regard to the 'Egean Islands 

North Epirus is now the chief centre of disturbance 
m the Balkans but Mr Casanges article published in the 
last issue of this Review contains so complete and lucid an 
€ planation of the factors in the situation that all I can 
uselullv add is that the Epirotes are doing just what Mr 
Casanges said that they would do and it will be surpnsing 
if they do not as the result of their resolute attitude obtain 
satisfactory terms comprising a reasonable measure of 
autonomy The Epirus question has practically passed out 
of the hands ot the Hellenic Government which loyally 
earned out its promise to the Powers to evacuate the con 
tested re;:,2on 

buch is not the case with the question of the islands 
Greece is still m occupation of the whole of those islands 
wh ch she occupied during the war — namely all the /Egean 
Islands which before the war had formed part of the 
Turkish dominions except Rhodes and the Dodekanese 
which Italy had already occupied In the fiost place as 
regards these islands Greece is still m the position of deaia 
possidens In the second place as regards the whole of the 
islands Greece has the moral right of being able to claim 
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all except an msignificant minority of the inhabitants, as 
Greeks The exact hgnres are 458355 Greeks 260^8 
Muhammadans and 4 567 various and of these Muham- 
madans the bulk are of Greek extraction as shown by 
their dress and their customs The following list sh 'ws 
the exact distribution of the population of the islands those 


occupied by Italy 

being distinguished by an asterisk 

Greelcs. Mabammadaris Venous 

Thasrs 

14 940 


103 

Samothracc 

3 700 

— 

— 

Itnbros 

S 007 

— 

— 

Lemnos 

20 434 

— 

— 

Tenedos 

4 DO 

1 ^00 

— 

Mytileoe 

*25 /55 

14476 

3 0 

MosfhoQissia 

34 

— 

— 

Chios 

<1 /24 

I 950 

950 

Psarra 

565 

— 

— 

Samos 

^0 77 

300 

j4o 

*Icana 

14 760 

— 

— 

*Patmos 

3 700 

— 

— 

*LeTQ8 

694 

— 

— 

*CaIymnos 

19«55 

— • 

_ 

♦Cos 

1*550 

0 0 

— 

♦Nissyros 

6 599 

— 

— 

♦Astypalea 

) 900 

— 

— 

♦Sytne 

iS 639 

— 

— 

♦Telos 

I 850 

— 

— 

♦Halke 

3 ;40 

— 

— 

♦Rhodes 

777 

S 854 

2 S54 

♦Carpathos 

9527 

— 

— 

♦Las 03 

6 700 

— 

— 

Lastellonzo 

12 000 

458 355 

40 

269^8 

4 567 

Finally the islands have enjoyed the 

right of self 


government through several centuries of Turkish domina 
tion Greece was the ofhcial language used in the courts, 
m Government offices and even in correspondence with 
the Central Government So far as the revenue was 
concerned m most cases they only paid a form of tnbute to 
the Porte and could levy and expend their income for their 
own purposes according to their needs During the last 
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fifty years the Turks have repeatedly encroached on the 
autonomous rights of these islands under protest from Great 
Britain and other Powers friendly to Greece Finally 
the Young TurkSj under the cloak of extending the political 
rights of the Christian subjects of the Ottoman Empire 
succeeded m curtailing the privileges of the islands by 
bringing them more directly under the administrative 
organization of the Sublime Porte They even went so far 
as to land troops on the island of Samos which under 
a treaty to which Great Britain, France and Russia were 
partus enjoyed what was virtually complete autonomy 
The principle underlying Sir Edward Grey s proposal 
appears to ha% e been that compensation for the los of part of 
Epirus should be granted to Greece in connection with the 
i^gean Islands How any compensation can be given to 
Greece out of territory which she actually holds (by every 
imaginable right, including the right of conquest) by 1 urkey 
whose only title to it was that of conquest and which 
she forfeited du i g the war it is indeed difhcult to imagine 
Such compensation could only be given in connection with 
th< islands now occupied by Italy It need hardly be 
pointed out that Greece having gained the supremacy at 
sea would have occupied Rhodes and the Dodekanese 
as well as the other islands liad not Italy seized them It 
lb monstrous that islands which enjoved rights of self 
government under treaty with the Sultans of Constantinople 
should have had such rights infringed by a belligerent 
Power at war with Turkey At most the Italian occupation 
should not have exceeded what was necessary to establish 
the claim of Italy to such rights of suzerainty as Turkey 
possessed, and it is sincerely to be hoped that when the 
Italians evacuate them — Heaven and Signor Giolitti or 
his successor, Oiilv know when this may be — they will 
enjo\ the full rights which they exercised before the era 
of "V oung Turk experiments in democracy 
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THE ARMENIAN QUESTION 
Bv F R SCATCHEPD 

I 

The average Bnton with the exception of the few inter 
ested in missionary enterprise regards the inhabitants of 
Asia Minor as mere savages and holds with charming 
impartiality, that Turks Armenians and Kurds are dll 
equally at fault except that the Armenians b( mg cowards 
make the most noise when they arc hurt And the go\ern 
ing classes share this mdiffercnre without the justihcation 
of Ignorance due to lack of leisure and information No 
mistake could be more disastrous in its consequences to all 
concerned 

The Armenians are a civilized people All through 
Armenia are found ruined palaces fortresses and monas 
teries eloquent of vanished glories They were among 
the first to adopt Christianity and their churches date back 
to the first centuries of the Christian era. Professor Edgar 
Banks tells us that the new stone library at Etchmialzin 
in Russian A.rmenia contains thousands of ancient Armenian 
manuscripts and that there are cuneiform inscriptions in 
the museum twenty-five centuries old Armenian learning 
in the fifth century saved to posterity by its translations 
early writings the originals of which were afterwards irre 
trievably lost 

As to the charge of cowardice Djemal Bey (who became 
Vail of Adana after the massacres) speaks in the highest 
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terms of the bravery of the Armenian soldiers under his 
command during the recent wars and expresses his belief 
that the “Armenians and Turks together will one day 
regenerate the Ottoman Empire. 

The Kurds are mamlv a barbarous people and are a 
menace to the Turks no less than to the A.rmenians There 
IS no Kurdish nation no Government no written language 
literature or schools The Kurdish movement is limited 
to a few chiefs and the Kurds suffer almost as much at 
the hands of these feudal despots as do their Christian 
neit.bbcurs 

Kurdish \ illages are groups of hovels sunk in the 
ground lighted by a hole in the roof and no green thing 
is found growing in their neighbourhood 

The Armenian villages have churches and schools and 
agriculture is generally practised 

Mr I\oeI Buxton records the fact that the Turkish 
Government is oft^-n powerless to protect Turks from 
Kurdish outrage much less Armenians and other Chris 
tians One can scarcely blame the Turkish Government 
when one knows something of the Kurds Take as an 
example Ismail A.ga Simko who is certainly one of the 
best and most gilted of the Kurdish chiefs He hits and 
splits at \ distance of si\t> vards a cartridge held between 
the fingers of one of his men not now' and then but five 
times out of six He has political ambitions talks of the 
Kurdish movement, and holds that the Kurds will gam 
their independence within two years He asserts that 
any granting of political privileges by the Powers to the 
Armenians would not be tolerated for one moment by the 
Kurds They would instantly nicissacre all the Armenians 

Last November, m Pans I met a young infantry 
Lieutenant of Kurdish origin, belonging to the family of 
Salaheddine Eyoubi He is rich and his family has great 
influence m Kurdistan He told me that the Kurds could 
never admit the Armenians to political administrative, and 
judicial equality 
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We can die mademoiselle he said but we cannot 
submit to dishonour Kurdistan is really our country 
The Armenians have only taken refuge with us Latelv 
they have been infected by some young and ambitious 
Armenians poisoned with Occidental ideas The general 
Armenian public treats us with respect but occasionally 
gets incited bv these intriguers to make disturbances 
Often the trouble is due to Russian Armenian reactionaries 
instigated b) the Russian Government 

\ reference to the daily atrocities perpetrated on defence 
less victims elicited this answer 

‘ These are the crimes noticeable in any country under 
similar circumstances A 0 one notices tnese things Lately 
they have been chronicled by Armenian Committees ■^s for 
us we only know of an Armenian Question through European 
newspapers And autonomy m Armenia is impossible 
The amour propre of Kurds and Muhammadans would 
never sufter them to sink to the level of their humble slaves 
of yesterday As I said before we could not survive, dis 
honour and we do not dread death 

11 

Albania in Europe and Aimenia m Asia have hitherto 
been two ot the main centres of unrest in the Ottoman 
Empire Both are mountainous countries but there all 
resemblance ceases 

Chiefly Muhammadan in religion Albania was the great 
stronghold of Abdul Hamid His bodyguard was aKvays. 
recruited from amongst the Albanians And vet Albania 
became the birthplace of the new regime From thence 
came the telegram to the Sultan asking him to promulgate 
the then Constitution and Abdul Hamid after a few day s 
hesitation acceded to the demand 

Having given birlh to the new Turkey this wild country plunged her 
(Turkey) into a disastrous war which cost Turkey the loss of her Luropean 
possession's and finally of Albania herself And Turkey can now be 
congratulated on having her hands free from that turbulent country 

\ 
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This passage frorr a patriotic Armenian s letter shows the 
loyalty of the Armenian despite all he has suffered and 
were all Turkish statesmen as far seeing as the late Kiamil 
Pasha and Boghos Nubar Pasha the Armenian Question 
would soon cease to exist. Kiamil Pasha was keenly alive 
to the value of the still unquenched patriotism of the much 
tried Armenians and assured me that the carrying out of 
reforms in Armenia would be his hrst care on returning to 
office 

Boghos Pasha {whom I saw after the Peace Conference 
in London) less idealistic b\ nature pointed out that an 
enlightened self interest would insure the carrying out of 
the promised reforms as the solvency of the Turkish Em 
pire depended to a yery great extent upon the prosperity 
of Armenia ^nd the '\rmenians, he said preferred to 
remain Ottoman subjects proyided they received security 
and justice as their religion and nationality were safer 
under Turkish rule than they would be if annexed by any 
other Power 

The short sightedness of Turkish statesmen (with too few 
exceptions) is simply astounding if we take into considera 
tion the geographical position of \rmenn bordering as it 
does upon Russia the natural enemy of the Ottoman Empire 
The misgoyernmcnt of Armenia is proverbial and the new 
regime has not improved matters When each Power had 
obtained its share of the spoils from Turkey — Germany her 
railways “Austria and Italy the creation of \lbania France 
her loans and railway concessions m Northern \natolia 
England her Persian Gulf and Koweit — then Russia put 
forward her claim to protect poor misgoverned Armenia 
and many Armenians driven desperate by continued op 
pression and massacre, were only too willing to seek refuge 
from the known horrors of Turkish misrule in the possible 
security offered by Russian protection 

The scheme of moderate administrative reforms drawn 
up by the Powers and accepted by Turkey after much 
temporizing provides that the six vilayets inhabited by 
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Armenjans shall be divided into two districts, each to be 
under the control of an Inspector General the Powers 
having a voice m the election of these two Commissioners 
Vague and inefficient as is this meabure of administrative 
reform, it would satisfy the Armenians if faithfully carried 
out They however fear that nothing will be done 
because European control is not adequately stipulated and 
guaranteed and that the usual suicidal astuteness of the 
Turkish statesmen will enable them to evade even this 
shadowy control, and so nullify the whole scheme The 
weak point lies in the fact that although of European 
nationality the Inspectors will enter the service of Turkey 
and will receive instructions from Constantinople while the 
Armenians were rightly anxious that they should be held 
responsible to the Powers who would exercise direct 
control over them through their Ambassadors at the 
Sublime Porte 

The Chauvinist Press of Turkey has wrongfully accused 
the Armenians of Separatist aspirations and of attempting 
to introduce foreign intervention by their demand for 
European control 

The Turks assert their intention to introduce reforms in 
Armenia as m other Turkish provinces independent of 
foreign control and are astonished and hurt when the 
Armenians demand more than mere promises 

The Armenians deny that their claims for reform have 
any bearing upon Separatism which they reiect in toio 
They insist only upon reforms that are absolutely vital and 
honestly believe that these reforms will not be carried out 
by Turkey however solemn her promises may be Painful 
experience has now taught them that no promises are 
binding upon the Turkish Government unless they are 
backed by the Great Powers 

Furthermore the Armenians maintain that in demanding 
European control they are more patriotic than the Turks 
who refuse it, since, lacking that control no appreciable 
improvement can take place, as the Turks have neithei 
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the men nor the means to that end at their disposal Thus 
the country will remain m its present unsatisfactory con 
dition ripe any moment for Russian annexation — a repeti- 
tion of the history of Macedonia, which could have been 
sa\ed by the inauguration of timely reforms 

III 

Just a word m conclusion to those friends of Turkey 
who desire the preservation of her integrity There is no 
sal\ation for Turkey without reform Will these reforms 
be really introduced without pressure from the Powers ^ 
Can they be efficiently earned out without European aid ^ 
Is not the carrying out of essential reforms under adequate 
European control, the only way of avoiding dat^erou^i 
foreign intervention^ And will not a reformed and 
prosperous Turkey be the Turkey that will the soonest 
become free of the tutelage of Europe ^ 

The Turk rarely learns from the facts of history Force 
IS the only power to which he bows and he defers the evil 
day of reform to the very la^-t Man\ months after the 
establishme It of the Constitution Mr Charles Woods 
author of the Danger Zone of Europe asked an Artillery 
Commander if reforms had been introduced in the artillery 
and whether range practices were now carried on The 
answer was that the Turkish Artillery had been so good for 
fifteen years that it was not necessary to carry out any 
reforms’ And I recall the airy optimism of the Turkish 
statesman at Constantinople in the spring of 1910 when 
Dr Platon Drakoulis on a semi official mission urged the 
advantages uf a Turco Greek Alliance* as the basis for a 
Balkan Federation in view of the danger of a Balkan 
Alliance which left Turkey outside 

* When a Turkish statesman shows wisdom it is often late in the day 
and when he is out of power Cherif Pasha writes \Meckcrouliette 
March 1914) that jn his opinion an understanding ought to have been 
coroe to with C reece with regard to Crete before the begmnmg of external 
^jMes Where was he in 1910 when such an expression of opinion 
tcmpftve been priceless ? 
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Let them unite, was his rep4 We shall be more 
than a match for them all And that same statesman 
last month assured me that he was perfectly satisfied with 
the policy of his part) and its results And he spoke the 
truth 

In face of such facts, is not Sir Edward Grey premature 
in assuming that — 

The present Turkish Government have reah ed how much they have 
lost in Europe by their bad government and how essentia) it is that they 
should apply in their Asiatic provinces the lessons which have been 
learned from their reverses in Europe. 

What evidence does he offer us that these lessons have 
been learned ^ 
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THE SITUATION IN EPIRUS 

FpOM Our SpECI\L CoRPEbPONDENT 

^rg^roca‘;trd 

Mar h 3 1914 

Yestefda^ the Provi<?ional Go\ernment constituted b> the 
three \rchbishops of Konitsa Arg>rocastro, and Korvtsa 
with Mr Zografos as Chairman declared here the in 
dependence of Northern Epirus Previous to that Santa- 
Quaranta and Delvino had raised the flag of Epirus and 
surprised the Greek authorities who remained helpless 
befor'“ the passive insubordination of the troops under their 
command 

I came to rocastro Sunday morning having heard 
in Janma from trustworthy sources that Mr Zografos had 
arnved Mr Foinsti the Governor General of Epirus 
preceded me there by an hour The sights m the road 
were heartrending Thousands of villagers crowded the 
trunk road in vehicles of all sorts beasts of burden men 
women and children were alike loaded with their chattels 
They were moving from the towns and villages of the 
contested zone 10 the oasis situated within the Greek 
territory This general ddm^nagement I have been told 
has been going on for the past ten days As a matter of 
fact from the very moment it became known that the 
Greek Government had decided to evacuate the territory 
ascribed to -Albania The endeavours of the emissaries of 
the Government to prevent this emigration were of no 
avail The public mistrust in the will of the Albanians, and 
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the power of the Albanian Government to respect and 
protect the life and property of the overwhelming Greek 
and Christian majority of the inhabitants is too deeply 
rooted by life long experience to be so easily allayed by the 
oral assurances of the Greek civil and military officers 
The arrival of Mr Zografos had no effect on this whole 
sale emigration of women and children for all men were 
anxious to place their families in safety m order to be more 
free m case of an invasion either to hght or to bum their 
houses and withdraw into Greek territory 

Mr Foiristis mission in Argyrocastro was to persuade 
Mr Zogratos to leave town willingly as to use force was 
not easy ot accomplishment without bloodshed For ever 
since the General Assembly the permanent committee of 
the two Archbishops residing in Argyrocastro had given 
orders to all men able to carry arms to be ready for a coup 
de main, at any time Mr Zografos s refusal to leave lorced 
the hand of the Government and General Papouiias arrived 
m great haste from Kor\tsa with formal orders to arrest the 
two Archbishops and order Mr Zografos out of the district 
It IS to be surmised that on arrival in Argyrocastro he 
discovered that the execution of his orders was fraught with 
great dangers The garrison of the town was passively 
opposed to obey orders to shoot their brethren, whom they 
had freed eleven months ago from the Turkish yoke A 
new regiment was ordered there but its arrival did not 
greatly improve matters The spirit of the non commis 
sioned officers and men oi the new regiment was no better 
Not a man m the troops was disposed to go beyond a 
formal intimidation ol the population and no wonder for it 
goes against their gram to surrender the country which by 
great sacrihces of blood they had conquered The General 
thus bathed, tried to entice the Archbishops to his head 
quarters and place them there and then under surveillance 
The Archbishops appealed to their position as emissaries of 
the Ecumenical Patnarch and rctused to move a step from 
their sacred asylu n of the metropolis The dehance of the 
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Archbishops forced the General to negotiate and by this 
means he obtained the concession to have the declaration 
of independence take place outside the town Not trusting 
however to promises he occupied all the outlets with 
troops with orders to stop the incoming of the sacred 
battalions of the surrounding villages who had been advised 
to assemble there This precaution served only to delay 
matters for a few hours For the assembled Epirotic 
troops two thousand strong after witnessing the* official 
Declaration of Independence by the President of the 
Provisional Government Mr Zografos and the blessing of 
the flag of the new autonomous state by the Bishops 
formed a long procession broke the cordon of the Greek 
troops and would not hre at the people who declared 
loudly that they preferred to be shot at by their brethren 
than be massacred by the Albanians and made a demonstra 
tion before the Government House Soldiers and petty 
officers showed their attitude to the movement by singly 
saluting the new flag which consists of a white Greek cross 
in a blue held with the By7antine eagle spread in the 
midale After speeches by Mr Zografos and the Arch 
bishcps the Epirotic troops withdrew to their villages and 
the Epirotic flag now floats on the balcony of the Arch 
bishops mansion where the seat of the new luionomous 
Government has been installed 

Last night the Archbishop of Koniti>a s ho ijoems to be 
the most active factor in the whole movement left for 
Delvino and Santa Quaranla supposedly to establish the 
new autonomous authorities All sorts of rumours fly 
through the town but none can be verified We hear that 
the surrender of the Korytsa was delayed and the ha&ty 
arrival of General Papoulias, who is in charge of the 
evacuation, seems to give a shadow of truth to the rumour 
Another rumour is that Moschopolis was surrendered by 
the Greeks, but the inhabitants threatened the invading 
Albanian force with resistance, and that the Dutch officers 
declared that they did not intend to fire on the inhabitants 
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The people at large, and to a great extent the rank and 
file of the army of occupation are greatly worked up 
against the Greek Government and Mr \’^enizelos 
especially for what they characterize as a betrayal of their 
interests It is not unusual to hear the Greek premier 
treated a:a an ambitious politician who repeatedly and 
unscrupulously jeopardized the national interests for his 
own personal ambition when in Crete, while he hesitates 
now to sacrifice his love of office and power to the major 
interests of the Epirotes Worse adjectives are also heard 
There are though not a few who think that he is playing 
a deep game and that his shrewdness is badly served on 
account of lack ol proper men 
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THE AUTHENTIC ACCOUNT OF N^ZIM 
PASHAS DE'VTH 

About the time of the de'ith of the famous Turkish General 
there used to be Cabinet meetings every daj m Constan 
tinople Reshid Bey the Minister of the Interior had 
been m the habit ol making lists of prominent Turks who 
he said, should be proscribed For want of a better name, 
the) might be called ^oung Turks The contents of these 
lists were disclosed to those interested and they agreed 
that a deputation should be sent to call the attention of the 
Cabinet to this practice On the afternoon of Thursda> 
Januar) two or three whose names were in this list 
among them Enver Bey went to the Sublime Porte, to 
have an interview with the Cabinet on this question As 
they went in, they left outside a <;mall gathering of those 
interested who had attended them on their way These 
stopped outside the entrance to the Sublime Porte and 
some blocked up the doorway A. young otficer on guard 
remonstrated with them as they were blocking up the 
entrance and told them to stand back, at the same time 
drawing his revolver A former friend of hib in this small 
crowd called out an opprobrious insult upon which he shot 
him Some oi those outside drew their revolvers and shot 
the young officer in turn The guards hearing the shuts 
rushed m from side passages and on seeing their officer on 
the ground they promptly retaliated and the sound of the 
hnng penetrated into the Council Chamber Nazim Pasha, 
being angry because hrearms were used m the Sublime 
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Porte rushed out to order everybody under arrest and 
crossing the inner hall emended into the line of fire through 
the outer door and recei\ed one of the bullets As soon as 
someone on the spot saw who had been shot he called out 
that It was Nazim, and at once an awe of silence came over 
them, and they all gathered round horror stricken at the 
tragedy His death was due to an accident and it is not in 
conformity with the facts to state that he was murdered 
This account has been given us by an Englishman who 
was there at the time 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE EAST 
INDIA ASSOCIATION 


ART IN R^JPUTANA WITH SPECIAL RELA 
TION TO JAIPUR 

B't CoLONFL T Holbein Hendlev cif 

Glograih\ physical conditions history, and some account 
of the inhabitants of a countr> are so important in relation 
to art that it is essential that I should trouble you with 
a few brief observations on these questions in regard to 
Rajputana 

The province in North West India which is known 
under the above name has an area of more than 
n^ooo square miles or about 1 1 ooo more than that of 
the United Kingdom It is divided by the Aravalli range 
of mountains into two natural pans — vi2 , the north west 
and south east According to the late Sir John Ehot the 
distinguished meteorologist the former is a sandv and ill 
watered tract improving gradually from a mere desert in 
the west and north west to comparatively fertile lands 
towards the east and north east in the neighbourhood of 
the Aravalli Hills and the tracts bordering on the Panjab 
South-East IS more elevated and fertile than North West 
Rajputana, and has a very diversified character It contains 
extensive hill ranges and stretches of woodland It is 
traversed by several large rivers, and in many parts there 
are fertile tablelands and stretches of excellent soil The 
land falls gradually from the eastern flanks of the Aravallis 
through a country of high hills and deepest valleys, much 
broken up by rocky eminences In the south east the 
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country is also much broken and there are valleys covered 
with thick jungles Rajputana is bounded by the Panjab 
United Provinces the Native States of Central India, and 
the Bombay Presidency including Sind Its position m 
recent times, so near the centre of the Imperial Court at 
Delhi or '\gra on the one hand and to se\ eral of the great 
Mahratta States on the other, has had important bearings 
on Its history It must not he forgotten moreover that in 
Ajmere which is now the chief town of the Bntiiah district 
m the heart of the countrv we have the former capital of 
a Muhammadan Soubah or division of the empire at which 
Its Sovereigns often resided 

The struggles for supremacy in North India greatly 
ahected Rajputana. Different races with dilierent religious 
views took part in those great events and so made the 
history of India. I cannot go minutely into that history 
as It affects my area but I think we shall see in our survev 
of art in Rajputana that religion has been thr most potent 
influence of all thus conhrming the views on the subiect 
enunciated for example, so late as on lanuary 6 last by 
Mr Godlrey Blount m his address on Design read 
before the Art Teachers Guild in which he said that the art 
of design — and I conclude he meant all art of the kind — in 
order to be vital must be religious It is certainly I 
believe, true of Rajputana 

From my present standpoint it seems unnecessary to 
say much of the Bhils or other aboriginal inhabitants of 
Rajputana or even of the early invaders of the country 
from Central Asia It may however be conceded that 
the Vedic Aryans through the Brahmanical religion in all 
Its stages of development made the greatest impression on 
the arts especially on those of architecture and sculpture 
as well as on the art workers in Rajputana as in other Indian 
provinces It is probable, nevertheless that Wuhammadan 
influence has been very great from the time, even if not 
earlier, of Mahmud of Ghazni who crossed Western Raj 
putana early m the eleventh century down to the period at 
which the Mogul Sovereigns held sway when in art matters 
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It became supreme except of course m the purely religious 
sphere Nearl) 150 jears after Mahmud Rajputana was 
tra\ ersed by Mohamed of Ghor and his raids had some effect 
on the fortunes of the country because be conquered the con 
fpderacy of Hindu Kings which was led in 1192 by Pnthi 
Raj the Chohan Raja of Delhi and Ajmere one of the 
results of which was tne migration of the ancestors of the 
Rdthore clan from Kanauj on the Ganges in what are now 
the United Provinces of Agra and Oudb to Jodhpore 
The Sultan '\ltamsh who reigned at Delhi from 1211 
to 12^6 built the famous mosque at Ajmere which is 
known as the Arhai dm ka Jhompra or shed of two 
and a half da\s out of the ruins of Jam temples though 
the magnificent screen which still stands in the courtyard 
of hib building is of Muhammadan design Here then we 
ha\e a new and potent factor introduced into the archi 
tecture of Rajputana Possibly Ala u dm Khilji who 
besieged Ranthambhor — a strong fort which is now in the 
Jaipur State and Chitor the hill capital of Meywar in 1303 
— may have left some effect on the arts but most of it was 
certainly destructi\e It was not until the days of Akbar 
the greatest of the Moguls however, that Muhammadan 
influence on the arts of peace was really effective in our 
area W hat then was the condition prior to the latter period 
that IS before the sixteenth century ? The best way to study 
the question with advantage is perhaps to consider first 
the arts ol architecture and sculpture and here I think 
all must agree with Mr Vincent Smith when he quotes 
Dr Buhlers statement that Indian art was not sectarian 
but that ail religions — Buddhist Jam and Brahmanical — 
used the art of their age and country and all drew on a 
common storehouse of symbolic and conventional devices. 
This IS not difficult to understand, because the two former 
cults arose out of the last named The two latter are freely 
represented in Rajputana, and relics of the sculpture of all 
of them are exhibited near our border dose to the sites on 
which they were found at the Museum of Mathura, with 
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many objects which show still another influence — viz , that 
of the Greeks 

In Rajputana itself I do not know ol any Buddhist relics of 
importance except the edicts of Asoka which are cut on rocks 
nearBairat on the Jaipur Llwar border though I found near 
the Sambhur Lake in some e\ca\ations which were made 
at the cost of the Jaipur Durbar 20 feet below the surlace 
a number of small objects which showed that the place had 
once been the home of Buddhists Amongst them uere 
a steatite box and some seals with a clay block on which 
there was a very well modelled hgure in high rebel of 
a tiger that was clearly the work of a mm possessed of 
some artistic skill At Naraina, an old town close by 
which IS said to have been Buddhist, carved stones and 
statues have been found but these appear to date from 
Chohan Chiefs of the tenth centurv The Jains however, 
have left man) remarkable monuments and as their 
influence was most prominent for a long period I propose 
to enumerate a few of them Many are described and 
illustrated b> Mr \incent bmnh m his beautiful work on 
the Histor) of Fine Art in India and Ceylon \ ou will 
find full details m thit valuable book He does not include 
an) statues in the district as examples of hne art and 
perhaps even the wonderful decorative ornament which 
has been lavished on such temples as those of Vimala Sah 
(VD 1031) and Tejpal (ad 1230) at Mount Abu cannot 
be so described though few who have seen the rich pendant 
and the marvellous pillars and ceilings in those buildings 
can leave the hill without feeling the deepest admiration 
for the men who designed and carved them and for their 
mumticent employers who were Jam merchants of the 
neighbouring city of Chandravati which was the capital at 
the time of a dynasty of Pramara Rajputs It is regrettable 
that many sculptured stones from that site were used 
in the construction of Jain and other buildings in the city 
of Ahmedabad and what is far worse not a few beautiful 
fragments have been inserted into the masonry of rail 
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way bridges and embankments near the base of Mount 
Abu 

The tower of Sn Allat or of Rana Alluji at Chitor, 
which IS believed to have been erected about 896 or as late 
as 951 IS one of the most interesting as it is the oldest of 
the Jain monuments m the country 

If Its ornament is compared with that of the adjacent but 
more modern temple close by it will be seen how little 
change there has been for many years, though the one was 
built for Jams and the other for orthodox Hindus The 
secret is that at that early time and even to day there are 
traces of it much toleration existed between the members of 
the two faiths though the dominant one occasionally exerted 
Its power by installing its own images m the position of 
honour thereby forcibly converting the building to its own 
use There was m later days such a case at Amber the old 
capital of the Jaipur State and another in Malwa The ruling 
family of Meywar or Udaipur which came from Gujerat 
was very Jam in sympathy if not in faith m early times 
and the richest Jains of Marwaror Jodhpore are said to have 
been perverts f-om aRahtore clan These facts strongly sup 
port the views of Dr Buhicr to which reference has been 
made There has been a gradual development or change 
in the architecture of their religious buildings but the 
decorative work has the same general effect and errs on 
the side of extreme elaboration of detail with persistent 
features which will be found unless modified by Muhamma 
dan influence are repeated in all forms of industrial art in 
every kind of material If we wish for earlier existing Jam 
and Brahmanical monuments we must cross the southern 
border into Gujerat whence both the Pramara (Puar) 
rulers and the Meywar Chiefs came and which even now 
exerts an influence because many pilgrims come from its 
rich mercantile towns to visit holy shrines of both faiths in 
Rajputana It has always been the policy of the Rajput 
Princes to encourage such pilgrimages and the residence m 
their States of wealthy traders This has been very marked 
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through the whole period of their history and is specially 
true in the sandy desert or western area beyond the Aravalli 
Mountains — that is to sa^ in Marwar or Jodhpore and in 
Bikanir and Western Jaipur m or near the somewhat 
inacLessible desert cities where man> rich mercantile 
families of Baneahs or orthodox Vai&h^as (followers of 
\ ishnu) and of Jains of both the Digambara, the Stricter 
and Svetambra or more lax sects reside, carrying on their 
business of banking which includes an active interest as 
money-lenders in every mercantile and artisan home m the 
fertile plains of North India. This work was done through 
members of the family or their agents while their wives 
and children and the heads of firms lived many of them 
m splendid houses m Rajputana, m which also was stored 
much of their wealth and treasure 

Of course they were heavily taxed by the Chiefs but the 
obligation and advantage to both parties were great The 
chief towns in which the bankers reside are Pokaran and 
Nagore m Marwar and Sikar Ramgarh Nawalgarh Fateh 
garh and other places in North Jaipur besides which 
there are the capitals of those two States and Bikanir and 
Jaisalmer Many ol these places contain mansions the 
exteriors of which are beautilully carved and much of the 
money for erecting and ornamenting splendid temples and 
even indirectly the palaces of the Chiefs came from the 
same source. 

The northern tow nsw ere conveniently situated for the cities 
of Hindustan and Smd and the southern ones in Meywar 
and South Jodhpore for those in Gujerat so that Rajputana 
owes much of its art and its wealth to its situation and its 
physical conditions Architecture and art of all kinds in 
Rajputana have indeed two great classes to thank for 
their existence and development In the first place the 
wealthy merchants and in the second the Chiefs and nobles 
and in both cases, in ray opinion for similar reasons It 
was religion chiefly and especially the caste system which 
urged the merchant, who was encouraged not a little by 
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his female relations, to spend his money because, except 
on such occasions as marriages and deaths he had little 
need or desire for expenditure on himself or on his family 
and if he showed an inclination to an unusual amount of 
outward display it was promptly suppressed The best 
means therefore, of getting rid of his superfluous wealth 
was to devote it to the building of temples and houses, and 
not to the collection of curios or even to the manufacture 
of small articles of luxury or of furniture for his home 
There were several exceptions however, the chief being 
expenditure on jewellery and dress and a little wood- 
carving for the enrichment of doors and windows Re 
ligion was also the most powerful influence in the case of the 
art worker It was different however, with the Chiefs, who 
had some inclination in the direction of luxury and art 
when they had leisure from the necessit) of fighting 

Their histor> points to one of such motives The 
history of every Rajput family is much the same as with a 
certain number of followers the founders started out to make 
for themselves homes beyond their own districts This 
could only be done by conquests which had to be defended 
Every Chief sought for a dclensiblc position and until the 
introduction of modern artillery this was most suitably 
discovered in East and South Rajputana where there were 
sites on the hills for forts which commanded well watered 
valleys In the north and west similar positions were only 
to be found on rocks which jutted out from the sandy wastes 
below We therefore usually find a castle above for the Chief 
and homes for his followers and retainers his tradesmen and 
the general population in a walled town below the battle 
ments This is true of all the great States and even of the 
small towns and villages of the nobles and not infrequently 
there is a smaller and stronger fortress in some inaccessible 
situation into which the Chief can retire in times of difficulty 
with his family 

In unsettled and early days the Princes could not accu- 
mulate treasures or cunos, but several circumstances tended 
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to force or help them, perhaps mvoluntanly to patronize 
some of the minor arts It was the custom for their sub- 
jects or retainers to propitiate their lords b)' offering them 
presents of objects of interest or value on stated occasions 
and the nobles and courtiers when they attended the 
durbars or courts of the greater Chiefs were compelled to 
present fixed sums of money which were termed Nazrana, 
or gifts and m return the^ received from their superiors 
presents of \arious kinds which usually took the form of 
jewellery and a dress of honour with rich stuffs arms and 
even a gaiK caparisoned elephant or horse etc In the 
first class the artisans n\ ailed each other in presenting the 
most perfect and the newest specimens of their skill and the 
traveller brought something rare from foreign parts and 
in the second the Chief ordered the artists and artisans 
to design and make something worth presenting to his 
tribal supporters amongst whom ne was primus inter pares 
\ aluable specimens of art work also came into possession 
of the Chief by conquest and marriages by presentation 
from neighbouring courts, or as already stated by gifts 
from individuals of all classes who sought his good will or 
promotion of any kind because in the East it has always 
been the custom to propitiate the great and to approach 
them with an offering of some kind 

I do not think however that the Chiefs and nobles before 
the days of the Emperor Akbar notwithstanding the cir- 
cumstances to which I have referred had any great love for 
art, because the times were not propitious 

There was for a long period no real paramount Sovereign 
in India at whose court chiefs and nobles could meet each 
other or at which there were men of culture except perhaps 
a Brahmin or two who were pundits or learned men, and a 
Kavi raj (poet laureate) who sang the praises of the clan 
and the liege lord and a Charan (historian or bard) who 
recited past deeds of valour and the names of the ancestors 
of the different families Whenever any monarch arose whose 
supremacy was widely acknowledged, the arts flourished 
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Among such exmpies were the Pila, Choh&n and Gahdot 
Chiefs of early i^d.ie\al Ra]putana under %vhom the great 
temples were con ructed Artists again were not even 
possessed of genera education Artisans ^^ere quite un 
lettered and only lear*^ their craft by apprenticeship to 
their fathers or fellow era smen 

The only ornament the Kijput valued was that which 
was applied to his weapons or o the jewellery which was 
worn by himself his sons and the laiies of his family or 
which was required for the trappings of h** animals 

As far as their homes went 1 have ofte) thought the 
Rajput Chiefs of note were in a similar positu'u to that of 
the Princes or the condoUttn of North Italy 

It was not until the example was set at Delhi w-hither all 
the nobles went sooner or later that there was any power 
ful stimulu'^ to induce a love of art or to promote nvalry 
m the acquisition of beautiful things Henceforward 
way was opened and hbran^'t. armouries and storehojses 
of curios began to be formed although the wars aii*^ 
vicissitudes of the eighteenth and earlv nineteenth centuries 
led to gr^at losses and to the disposal of treasures of all kinds 
There is not wanting evidence however that some of the 
valuable possessions of the Delhi Court and of its great 
nobles found their way into Rajput palaces as well as into 
those of the Mahratta and Muhammadan Princes and 
perhaps more recently into museums and collections, both 
public and private, m Europe The Razmnamah or Persian 
abridgment of the great Indian epics — viz the Mahabharata 
and the Ramayana — which Sheikh Faizi the Emperor 
Akbars poet compiled with the truly great idea of prumo 
ting by increased knowledge a better feeling betwe-^^ 
Hindus and Muhammadans is an illustration of both 
Of the first because the Emperor advised his pn 'ncipal 
Chiefs and nobles to order illuminated copies of th great 
work and of the second because the Emperor’s o 
with the seals ot the Impenal hbranans for many gA^^rations 
on Its last page was acquired, it is believed, o** 
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purchase in the dark days of Mahratta oppression at Delhi 
when the great Mogul of the day fell into extreme poverty 
After the decease of ^kbar and the Princes of his time 
there were not a few of the great Hindu rulers who are 
known to have been men of culture and all of whom were 
desirous of acquiring objects of artistic interest and value 
Amongst them mav be mentioned the following Sawai 
Jai Smgh 11 the founder of the modern capital of Dhun 
dhar or Jaipur (1700 1744) Madho Singh I (1751 1768) 
Ram Smgh II (1835 iS8o) — all three of Jaipur Banai 
Singh of Alwar (1815 1857) though he was illiterate 
JsLswant Singh I (16^5 i678)ofJodhpore and the following 
Maharanas of Udaipur Rai Smgh (1661 16S1) and Jai 
Smgh(i68i 1700) Two famous structures at Chitor were ot 
older date and were also the work of great men These 
were the temple of Mokalji which was originally built 
in the eleventh centur) and the tower of victory or 
fame the Jaya or Kirat Stambha of Rana Khumbhu who 
reigned from 1418 to 1461 The former is enriched with an 
extraordinary amount of sculpture and in the opinion of 
Mr \ intent Smith may be taken as a fine example of 
Hindu work which is characteristic of the medieval period 
as are also a group of temples in South Jodhpore and 
another in the adjacent State of Sirohi «ill of whith date 
from the seventh or eight century ad The famous 
temples of the Chandel dymsty at Khajarhao in the 
Chhalarpur State m Malwa are however the most impor 
tant of that period m Uppei India Later sculpture is of 
less interest than that of the earlier shrines Tourists who 
cannot ascend Mount ‘\bu may see a very interesting Jam 
temple of the same class at Sanganir a short drive from 
Jaipur Citv They should also examine the hne orthodox 
temples of Jagat Sarwan at Amber and of Jaganath at 
Udaipur, both of which are covered with sculpture and 
serve, with similar shrines as models for modern sculptors 
m various parts of the province Most of the temple work 
however points to decay 
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The greater and finer tower of victory or Jaya 
Stambha at Chitor, which is 120 feet high and was 
erected in the fifteenth century was no doubt derived, as to 
form from the older one, that Has built b> the Jams in the 
ninth century It is co\ered inside and out with as Mr 
Vincent Smith remarks an illustrated dictionary of Hindu 
mythology It is certainly one of the most marvellous 
structures of the kind that I have ever seen and perhaps 
here I may be permitted to recall my first visit m 1874 
to Chitor and to the tower and the remarkable places of 
interest in its vicinity From the summit we looked down, 
not only upon the ruined palaces and numerous shrines of 
what had formerly been the capital of Mey war but al»o upon 
the plain below and the sloping paths on the hillside 
where once took place a fierce struggle for supremacy 
between the Mogul forces under the great Emperor Akbar 
himsell and the Rana ol Udaipur and his brave Rajputs. 
The representative and descendant of one of the two bravest 
and most renowned nobles was with us His ancestor fell 
at his post shot by the Emperor himself and was ever 
afterwards referred to by him as a brave foe, whose statue 
he put up outside his own palace gate We talked of the 
siege and of the romantic deeds which accompanied it and 
how, when all hope of success, had died away the Rajput 
ladies headed by the Queen retired into caverns below 
and were burned or suffocated m hre^ which were lighted 
in those gloomy halls whilst the men put on saffron robes, 
and met their deaths in the ranks of the enemy The 
caverns have been closed since that day, and are sacred to 
the memory of those who perished A few paces from the 
foot of the tower close to a sacred tank in a cleft m the 
hill, the entrance was shown to us In stirring times such 
as these no wonder art could not be encouraged 

All the magnificent buildings and many others like them 
in Rajputana, are examples to living art workers in stone, 
wood and metal, and point not only to the devotion of 
manyol its inhabitants to their religion but to their willing- 
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ness to spend their money upon it when the times are 
fortunate and wealth can be accumulated 

Several matters of some importance arise out of this 
branch of my subject and first is the fact that the existence 
of many beautiful building stones m the province has led 
to Its fame in architecture being widely spread The white 
marbles of Jhin, on the Jaipur Ulwar border and of 
Makrana near the Marwaredge of theSambhur Lake were 
used at the Taj Mahl in Agra, and in many of the other 
noble Musalman buildings in North India Black, green 
and red marble have been utilized in rec^^nt times especially 
in church work and for making images and small objects 
which however can hardly been described as artistic 
Certain places particularly Oausa, about forty miles east 
of Jaipur and Jaipur itself supply most of Brahmanical 
India with marble (stone being the most orthodox material) 
representations of the gods of the usual conventional types 
Ready shaped marble slabs are also cut in the quames to 
be sent to a distance for decoration of buildings Much of 
the tracery is highly artistic as for example, that of the 
well-known mosque ol Sidi Sayyid, at Ahmedabad, beyond 
our border which dates from about \.d i 500 The windows 
in which It IS seen are made of Gujerat sandstone Red sand 
stone IS employed in similar fashion in Rajputana and it is 
also used in many other beautiful ways in such places as 
Jodhpore Bikanir, and Jaipur where whole house fronts are 
elaborateh carved from top to bottom 

At Jaisdlmer several very charming vaneties of differ 
entlv coloured nummulitic limestone are used, and thin 
slabs of them were and are earned on the backs of camels 
to even such distant places as Kashmir as well as to the 
great Muhammadan cities in Hindustan, in order to decorate 
the marble halls of the Moguls I need not dwell any 
longer on decorative work as applied to buildings in the 
Muhammadan style or to the buildings in the province 
itself which fashion and influence led the Chiefs to construct 
after the Moguls became supreme The most noteworthy 
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are perhaps those m the Dargah at Ajmere m which 
several shnnes in white marble were erected by the 
Emperors>, and a few open halls the remains of palaces on 
the embankment of the Ana Sagar Lake Besides these 
there are remarkable palaces at Dig in the Bharatpar 
State others at Amber the old capital of Jaipur and the 
famous water palaces in the Peshola Lake at Udaipur 
Perhaps the most interesting from our standpoint to day are 
the different halL atAmber because of the great variety of the 
forms of decoration with which they are enriched Amongst 
these the most important are 1 think the marble dados in 
the style of the Taj Mahl in which the usual bouquets 
of flowers are associated with butterflies and other insects m 
relief thus giving life to the designs, which is undoubtedly 
an improvement on the work in Musalman buildings 
Connected with work in stone are many minor arts that 
are employed in the decoration of buildings in Rajputana 
Most, if not all of them were foreign m origin in some 
cases even being traceable to places outside India but the 
local artisans wer*^ and are, as capable of using them as 
men who 1 \t beyond the frontiers of Rajputana 

Nearly all these minor arts ha e been practised in the 
Jaipur as well as in the Amber palaces the former of which 
date from 17^2 down to our own day because it must be 
remembered that an Oriental palace which is m use is 
rarely finished lest misfortune happen The latter were 
built in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 

The most common decoration is mirror work, in which 
the patterns are formed in glass or m the older examples 
in mica, in the form of shells set in the plaster Some 
of the finest specimens have cypress trees as the chief 
ornament At Udaipur there are figures of men and a 
few magnificent peacocks with expanded tails which are 
set up against the back wall of a court 

In one of the stones of the great Chandra Mahl or 
Moon Palace at Jaipur, the Chhabi Newas or Hall of 
Radiance theshellsweremadeof copper which was covered 
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with foil of different colours in front of each of which were 
sec flat pieces of glass Much of this ornament was en- 
riched with a gilt framework m relief 

I described this mirror work and many other varieties of 
decoration in the Journal oj Indian 4 ri for January 1888 
and will therefore refer only briefly to day to the principal 
methods 

From stone we proceed to plaster m which there are 
several st\les There is first that in which the oriidinent 
IS raised on plaques which have been fastened to the walls 
and these are sometimes covered with a thin lijer ot mica 
which affords a satiny lustre and has a very cooling effect 

\ second style is more elaborate as the plaster is cut 
and moulded into flowers which are placed between thin 
sheets of mica or coloured glass or patterns are cut out in 
plates of plaster or even of copper behind which pieces of 
brightly coloured glass are fastened so as to give the effect 
of painted glass windows through which the light shines 
Some of the designs are most interesting and very archaic 
\t Amber m several places roundels of glass were used 
which were said to have been brought by the overland 
route m the sixteenth or seventeenth centuries from Venice. 

In a few instances the raised flowers were gilded and 
coloured and were then attached to the walls There is 
very little sameness about the designs The ceilings both 
of plaster and mirror work, usually have stalaclitic cornices 
and large mirrors and in some cases portraits are set m 
the midst of the walls The floors are generally of white 
Jhin or Makrana marble with patterns, which are also used 
in the dados in black marble from Baislana or m red marble 
from Baldeogarh ur in nummulitic limestone from Jaisalmer, 
all of which places are in Rajputana In the walls niches 
are sometimes formed which originally were used for the 
reception of v essels of the same shape These niches are now 
merely ornamental survivals All the work I have described 
IS in the Arabian or Persian manner, and the earliest 
examples in Rajputana date from the sixteenth century 
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It IS not only m stone and plaster that decorative work is 
done. Tiles in blue or green monochrome are used In 
the Chhabi Newas at Jaipur before mentioned there was 
formerK a fine dado m which the flowers in the centre of 
each blue tile were raised In one of the balconies dark 
green tiles may still be seen in which scenes from the 
life of Krishna are represented A remarkable reminis 
cence of the influence of the Dutch and of their factory at 
Surat exists in rooms in the great palace at Udaipur and 
in the smaller one at Dungarpur These tiles and many 
of the well known English willow pattern plates are set m 
large numbers in the walls Still more curious is a large 
hall in the Bikanir Palace in which such plates and the 
perforated fish strainers from a large number of dinner 
services are inserted all o\er the walls 

In the former case some at least of the decorative work 
was being done when I hrsi visited Udaipur about forty 
three years ago — long after the materials were procured 
This IS also proved by the fact that the tiles belong to 
different centuries There has been nothing too singular 
for use m such places but there is always the wish to 
excite curiosity and feelings o! wonder Moreover in the 
older examples there was a kind of artistic sense which 
certamlv prevented the general effect Irom being dis 
pleasing and unlike much which has been done in later 
times, the results are rarely vulgar 

The wail paintings such as those m the apartments 
reserved in former days lor women at Jaipur in which the 
sports of children are charmingly delineated are far more 
pleasing so also are the carved and inlaid wood and 
lacquered work Wood unlortunately is not very suitable 
for use in Indian buildings because it is so liable to injury 
from the weather and insects It is therefore generally 
confined to door and window frames T lere are the remains 
of many Shisham {Dalbergia wood doors, which are 

carved into beautiful arabesque patterns, m the old Rawala 
or female apartments at Amber In the Mardana or rooms 
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of the Maharajas there are other doors inlaid with pieces of 
white and coloured ivory after the fashion of the Bomba) or 
Surat marquetry 

There is much that is noteworthy about wood-car\ing 
in Rajputana There as elsewhere artisans after the 
manner of the craftsmen of the Middle A.ges in Europe 
could work indifferently in any material, and were capable 
of using any substance for ornamental purposes 

The stonemason when he is not wanted to car\e tracery 
in marble is equally at home in fashioning huge wooden 
window frames doors and balconies, which he enriches with 
artistically headed massive nails and bands of brass or iron 
and even with gaily coloured lacquered drops for the rich 
merchants houses in the Northern Rajputana and Panjab 
towns not far from them or m the desert cities of which I 
have spoken This is true everywhere but especially of 
the men who live m the regions to which I have just referred 

In the Panjab the woodwork takes the form of Pinjara or 
tracery and is not unlike the Masharabiyahs of the Egyptians 
The best Rajputana illustration of this dexterity which 
occurs to me is that of a number of fine sturdy men who 
lived in Shekhawati or North Jaipur where 1 met some of 
them a year before the opening of the Indo Colonial 
Exhibition of ii>8o I proposed that the Jaipur courts of 
the Rajputana section of the exhibition should be con 
siructed of carved wood and with the approval of the Jaipur 
Government the men were set to work to cut in Shisham 
wood every design with which they were acquainted the 
results may been seen to day in the Imperial Institute 
These men also did much ol the stone carving at the 
'Mbert Hall, or museum building at Jaipur and one of them, 
whom I often saw in his home at Chirawa in Shekhawati 
on one occasion was employed in making hookas for smoking 
tobacco in zinc, which he was ornamenting with engraved 
brass bands This universality of talent is quite medieval 
and It gives the craftsman a joy 10 his work of which many 
a European artisan is quite incapable of realizing under 
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modern conditions It is reallj^ delightful to talk to such 
artists whose hearts are in their work — much of which 
howe\er would not be suitable for display m a museum 
which IS arranged on the basis of materials because its real 
value depends upon its representations of the thoughts and 
aims of true men who know how to think and use e\ery- 
thing which will beautify their work 

•The connection between stone and wood in India was 
very close m ancient times Mr Vincent Smith observes 
that all authors who treat of Indian architecture notice, 
and are embarrassed bj the fact that each style when it 
first comes to our knowledge is full grown and complete 
The earliest specimens betiay no signs of tentative effort 
and in no cases is it possible to trace the progressive 
evolution of a given style from rude beginnings He 
remarks that the extensive destruction of ancient menu 
ments especially those built of bnck no doubt supplies a 
partial though not adequate explanation but he himself 
considers that the real cause is that all the styles are derived 
from prototypes constructed in umber bamboos and other 
pt nshablfc. materials I understand moreover that M E 
Senart the distinguished French writer, discovered remains 
of early wooden buildings in North India which go far to 
prove this theorv, and we know that beyond India as for 
instance at Persepohs there were such wooden forms 
It IS strange that very little use has been made in 
Rajputana of tiles for decorating the exteriors of buildings 
Perhaps the facility with which coloured stones are found is 
the reason There are instances of the use of coloured tiles 
on several roof« in the old Amber Zenana and in the 
minarets of a mosque at Nagore m North Marwar a town 
famous as the birthplace of Abul Fazl the celebrated 
Minister of the Emperor Akbar I also found traces of blue 
enamelled pottery m the old Sambhar rums showing the 
art was known m Buddhist times 

My next subject is pottery of which the best known is 
that which is made at the School ol Industrial Art in Jaipur 
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It IS like most of the other minor art work, of foreign mtro 
duction having been first made b) imported workmen from 
Delhi but It IS rather finer and is quite suitable for manu 
facture at Jaipur because Kaolin or potters cla> is found m 
the adjacent hills It differs but little from the semi-trans- 
lijcent pottery which the old Egyptians used for their 
Ushabtiu figunnes The proper ware is in blue and white 
but greens and other colours have recently been introduced 
though not I think with much advantage It is orna 
mental but not of practical use as it is porous There are 
some good modellers m clav in Jaipur whose heads of men 
of different caste and occupations have attracted notice at 
recent exhibitions as also smaller models of artisans at 
work There are good workmen in m^^tal throughout the 
province who are capable of making such objects as 
pillars for canopies maces ornament-^ for thrones the 
metal portions of trappings for animals and the like but 
amongst Hindus, whose eating and drinking vessels require 
purification b) fire or much scouring it of metal or complete 
destruction alter use if of baser material there is no scope 
tor the manufacture of works of art for the table which is 
the great incentive in Europe tor nvalr> in design and 
beauty amongst silver and gold smiths Some of the work 
of these artisans m India is bold and efiectne and many 
different modes of enriching it are known and practised 
with good results but the designs are rarely new and 
are very similar to those employed for stone and wood 
work 

The skill of the artisan is most frequently applied to 
making religious images and to the decoration of arms 
It has been observed that the art displayed in fashioning 
Buddhist images was far higher than that which was shown 
by the makers of similar objects for the Jains and the 
orthodox Hindus Possibly because the latter were crippled 
by the conventional and unnatural forms of the idols A 
few temple lamps, with human figures are of some merit 
The cire perdue process has long been practised even in 
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such small places as at Siwai Madhopur, m South Jaipur 
where it is employed in the most ingenious way in casting 
elaborate bracelets m pairs The skill of the metal worker 
IS perhaps best shown m the decoration of arms and in 
jeweller) This is not surprising because even m the 
most strenuous times these articles were portable and were 
most valued by the powerful and wealth) The Rajput 
was proud of his weapons and he and the ladies of his 
famil) wore and treasured all kinds of ornaments The 
rich merchant also had need of jewellery The former has 
a lien upon the first services of the craftsman in his capital 
or upon his estate but the latter by virtue of his wealth 
and the fact that the artisan usuall) owes him money which 
has been advanced to carry on his trade has almost a 
monopoly of his time though it is subject to the lords 
requirements In addition to this, the needs of the larger 
courts and of the richer patrons are sufficiently great to 
enable them to keep one or more men continually at work 
in the former case in each of what are termed the Chhatis 
Kar khana or thirt) si\ workshops of the State 

The sword or dagger maker and the damascener for 
example were until quite recenil\ rarelv unemplo>ed In 
my book on. this subject I reproduced a large number of 
pictures of beautiful weapons from the Jaipur armoury all 
of which were splendidly inlaid with ornament m gold wire 
or in the true damascening, termed tah i nishdn I believ e 
this IS a 1 ery old and probably pre Muhammadan industry 
m Rajputana Some of the sword hilts mounts and 
dagger handles are remarkable examples of minute and 
most artistic decoration and the variety of patterns is 
enormous and some of them show foreign — as for instance 
Chinese— influence Some of my slides prove the accuracy 
of these statements The armourer is not, however con- 
fined to damascening He has perfect knowledge of niello 
plating inlaying incrustation with gems in lacquer or scales 
chasing, engra\ing, and enamelling He can combine all 
these methods with carved work in i\ory bone or jade. In 
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short in the ornamentation of arms of all kinds, the ingenuity 
and skill of the Indian decorative artist and workman cannot 
be surpassed anywhere and I think the men who can do 
such work are full\ entitled to be classed as true artists 
certainly after the manner of Benvenuto Celiini and the 
master craftsmen of his time I believe moreover that if 
custom had required that their skill was needed for the 
production of cups and salvers or such articles as the 
medieval art worker produced they would have been 
equally efficient Unfortunately their powers have been 
always frittered away on minute objects and have recently 
been diverted for the manufacture of bnc a brae for the 
tourist 

I should like however to bear testimony to the pleasure 
I have felt m conversing with many of these men whose 
genuine interest in their work and knowledge ot every 
branch of it whose general intelligence and modest), and 
within certain limits refinement are really remarkable 

The art of enamelling on gold is one for which Jaipur is 
famous especially for the brilliancy of its reds which, when 
first known in Europe attracted much attention This art 
was introduced into and has since been practised by, a 
family of Sikhs from Lahore 

Another illustration of this peculiar migration of art work 
IS the quasi-enamel which is made at Partabgarh and Rutlam, 
in and near the south of Rajputana respectivelv It consists 
of plaques in the former place of green, in the latter of blue 
glass on which sporting scenes are drawn in quaint figures 
of fine gold The secret ol manufacture is preserved in one 
or two families in each place and is an illustration of what 
has been noted in other instances of the discovery by a 
talented craftsman of a a new process, which he practises 
with profit and passes on to a son or near relative m whose 
hands it usually decays and after a generation or two 
It perishes 

Similar illustrations occur at Ulwar in the case of book 
binding and m a process by which a piece of gauze can be 
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d)ed m different colours on its two sides This is true of 
many small minor arts throughout the East In Rajputana 
we find the following additional examples Inlaying powder- 
flasks with ivory and mother of-pearl on buffalo horn 
at Etawah m the Kotah State a peculiar kind of pottery at 
Indurgarh in the same neighbourhood and interesting 
placing cards at Siwai Madhopur, in Jaipur 

A more widely spread industry in the province is that of 
1 icquer work of several kinds That of North Jaipur and 
of Bikanir is most noteworthy The former is painted or 
incised the latter is raised, and in some instances also 
painted The palace at Bikanir has sev eral rooms decorated 
in lacquer in a most effective manner 

Jeweller) throughout Rajputana is an important subject 
and much of it is of ancient type and very bold m design 
1 devoted the greater portion of Nos 96 and 97 of the 
Journal ej Indian Art to jewellery m Rajputana alone 
The following is> a summary of my observations 

1 The preservation of many old designs which corre 
spend with those in ancient temples and sculptures and 
secondlv with ornaments m base metal which are worn by 
the poor and especially by the women of wandering tribes 
like the Binrijaris or grain carriers as it is known that 
because their ornaments were of no intrinsic value the) 
were rarelv broken up in order to be remade in the newest 
fashion or to meet the pecuniary necessities of their owners 
IS IS so often the case with gold and silver articles 

2 The common use of the cire perdue process 

3 The archaic forms of some of the jewellery in Marwar 
and in the more remote States and the persistence m those 
regions of bracelets and armlets of bone or ivory with or 
without bands of gold let into them 

4 The use of jewelled or golden anklets as marks of high 
rank or birth 

5 The importation by the bankers who have business 
connections with all parts of India, and even with such 
remote places as Zanzibar and Hong Kong of ornaments 
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from distant places thus bnnging new ideas from many 
sources 

6 The acquisition by the bankers and traders of many 
valuable specimens at the time of famine or pestilence and 
the retention by them of the most rare ones as curiosities 
Too much however must not be made of this point or of 
the preservation in temple treasuries of gifts of jewellery 
which are common enough because these objects are broken 
up to be remade for the images or in both cases for their 
intrinsic value 

7 The designs of one place pass to another with brides 
and their attendants when they marry into families in 
distant States This is most common among the 
Rajputs 

8 The use of steatite or brass moulds in the manufacture 
of ornaments such as were cmploveJ in ancient times even 
in Assyria and Egspt 

The most striking examples of jewellery m Rajputana 
which I illustrated were the ivory ornaments I found on the 
old bambhur site facsimiles of which are still used in 
Mar^var necklaces of plaques set with large stones or 
scales of diamonds with richly enamelled work 

2 Solid gold silver or base metal bangles of the forms 
common m the Bronze Age 

3 Torques of ^o\d or enamel with pendants of thick 
plaques worn by the rich mercantile women in Western 
Rajputana 

4 Boldly carved or perforated beads ot gold or silver 
strung on silk cords and used on the neck or limbs 

5 Very elaborate anklets and bracelets with bells or floral 
drops 

6 Massive cslinders of metal for the limbs and similar 
cylinders of lac which are worn by married women some 
of which were set with small gems 

7 The profusion of beads and drops often found on some 
of the old sites of towns in Rajputana 

The immense weight of ornaments worn by women of 

VOL rv z 
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all classes, and the love of jewellery shown by the men are 
remarkable 

To sum up I think jewellery alone proves that the people 
of Rajputana have always had much love of the beautiful, 
and that a great deal of ingenuity and artistic skill have 
been shown from the earliest times in meeting their wants 
This IS true of all classes because even the poorest wear 
ornaments of base metal or of lac or of beads threaded m 
complicated patterns 

I am sorry that time will not permit me to consider at 
length the subject of trappings for animals and leather 
work the adornment of vehicles and above all the great 
department of drei>s and of fabrics of all kinds I can only 
sav that much taste is displayed in Rajputana in these 
matters and that throughout the province there is a love of 
bright colours which makes a Rajputana city on festival 
days a perfect Kaleidoscope in which until the introduc 
tnn of the crude and often fugitive aniline dyes, there 
Si emed to be complete harmony of colours which was rarely 
disturbed by a false note I regret too that 1 cannot 
deal with paintings and illuminated manuscripts and books 
of which there ofe many in the libraries of the Princes and 
nol les 

In conclusion I would sum up my views in the following 
brief sentences 

1 The art of Rajputana is almost without exception of 
loreign origin and is the result of its geographical situation 
and political history aided by the wisdom of its rulers who 
encouraged the settlement amongst them of rich merchants 
and bankers, through whom ideas of art were brought into 
the country as well as much wealth which enabled those 
ideas to be earned into effect 

2 That the more important developments were of a 
religious character, and were expressed in the erection of 
richly decorated temples m the styles of neighbouring 
countries and were probably the work of craftsmen who 
were imported for the purpose 
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3 That with the exception of sculpture and ornament 
in stone most of the minor arts have been introduced m 
recent times and have chiefly been derived from the 
Muhammadan courts and cities and that this is due to the 
tact that It was not until the time of the Moguls that 
there had been for many centuries a powerful central 
authority which could give opportunities for the Chiefs and 
nobles of Rajputana to meet together and to be influenced 
by the civilization of their neighbours or indeed to pay 
much attention to the arts of peace or to the acquisition or 
encouragement to mike beiutiful objects of any kind 
the only exceptions being weapons jewellery and perhaps 
dress Similar conditions are producing somewhit similar 
results but more rapidly chicflv from fac lity ot communi 
cation under British supremac\ 

4 That the craltsmen who have been employed are a 
highly interesting body of men who under conditions not 
unlike those which prevailed in medieval Europe could 
think for themselves, and work in anv material with great 
technical skill and hnally that the growth and develop 
mentof art in the romantic tract which we have been con 
sidering although we cannot discover anv traces of the 
existence of what is called Fim Art with the exueptnn per 
haps m architecture are well worth our stud\ and our 
sincere admiration 
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DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 

a meeting of the East India Association held at the Westminster 
Palace Hotel on Monday February 3 1914 a lantern lecture was 

delivered on Art m Raiputana with Special Relation to Jaipur by 

CTolonei Thomas Holbein Hendley c«e Sir Robert F Fulton lld 
was m the chair and the following amongst others were pre'>ent Sir 
Arundel T Arundel, k C-s i bir George Bu-dwood k c 1 e Sir ‘Mancberic* 
VI Bhownaggree, k c.i e. Sir William Ovens Clark, Sir Fredenck Russell 
Hogg K c I E c s I bir Lionel Divon Spencer k c b Professor T W 
Arnold c i e Mrs Hendley Mr R. F Chisholm Mr G 0 W Dunn 
VIrs Furnell Mr W Coldstream Caftan and Mrs P Southwell Piper 
Wiss M Pollen Mr John and Mrs Oates Mr H R Cook Mrs Cook 
^iss Wall Mr N M M Bhownaggree Mr A Stewart Buckle Mr 
Donald Reid Mr E E Sawyer Mr Md \amin Khan Mrs Aoung 
Lionel A b Roberts Mrs Hartley Miss Bashford Miss bamsbury 
rfias Salisbury Miss Ross Johnson, Colonel and Mrs A F Laughton 
vliss Laughton Mrs Heath Mrs and Miss Bean Miss Wade Mrs 
'Jewman Miss Pinkett Mr and Mrs W F Westbrook Mr N C Sen 
jurgeon General Evatt cb Mr W H Dawson Mrs, Flora Sassoon Mrs 
dackenzie Miss Lethbridge, Miss Mason Colonel H D Love Mr 
ames F Croasdell Mrs Marratt, Colonel Wiogate Mr F H Brown 
dr F J P Richter Mr T W Mansukhain Miss Paterson Mrs. 
lartley Mr C M Hall Colonel Frank bheffield, Mr Sparling Hadwyn 
)r Chambers and Dr John Pollen c 1 b Hon Secretary 
The Chairman Ladies and gentl'’Qien I have much pleasure in 
QtroduciDg to you the lecturer of this afternoon He la a stranger to the 
ast India Association and therefore I beg leave to make a few mtro- 
luctory remarks in regard to him He has had a long and distinguished 
areer m the Indian Medical Service he has held numerous appoint 
lents, culminating in the Inspector Generalship of Cuii Hospitals m 
lengal where I had the pleasure of meeting him he has contributed 
aany learned medical works to the literature of his profession, but I will 
lOt dwell on those things to night because it is not as a medical authority 
e presents himself before you t j day but as an autbonty on Indian Art 
1 Rajputana with special relation to Jaipur The connection of Colonel 
[olbein Hendley with Indian art arose in this way For twenty four 
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yeaiT lie was Resident Sui^eon in Jaipur which is one of the principal 
cities of Rajputana. Rajputana is a province in the North \Seai of the 
great continent of India, which purports to be the land of the Rajputs 
the great warrior caste of India. Rajputana is a very extensive country 
somewhat larger than the Lnited Kingdom of <j> eat Bntam and Ireland 
— that IS to say as the United Kingdom is at present constituted 
(Laughter ) Colonel Hendley was appointed by the Mjharajah of 
Jaipur to be the Hononry Secretary of the Committee fur the manage 
ment of the museum The Maharajah was a very enlightenel and very 
generous ruler and shortly after his accession he established a museum 
for the purpose of educating and instructing his subjects and the Colonel 
occupied this post tor about eighic n \ears The Maharajah gave Colonel 
Hendley a free hand both in collecting exhibits fur the museum and 
in managing it It is true there was a C immittee appointed 10 assist 
and perhaps to control Dr Hendley I ut inasmuch as thi Curamittee 
only met twice during eighteen years you will see it did not do very much 
harm The whole credit ol the management of the oouscum belongs 
to Colonel Hendley 

At a recent meeting of the '^ociets of Arts Lord Reav and '^ir Lcorge 
Birdwood whom we have the pleasure of seeing, here both spoke of this 
museum as a roost excellent one and the best rouseum they had ever 
known Lord Reay said he could not conceive anything better One 
novel jioint iQ jIs manageroem, which we owe f' Colonel Hendley was 
that he appointed Indian guides and demonstrators to explain the exhibits 
to the peopl* who visited it Ihs was an entire)) noitl scientihc 
departure because there never bad been guides to niuseuois before 
Colonel Hendley instituted these guides in iSg and it is only recently 
that his example has been followed I \ tin. Albert anj Edward and British 
Museums The museum fully fuitilleJ the purposes fur which tt was 
established and up to 1898 when the Colonel retired from his post m 
J upur this museum had been visited l»y upwards of three millions of 
people, and how many people have visited tt since it is imposi>ible to say 

Now ladies and gentlpmeo I must tell you that I am not an authority 
on Indian art and I have never been to Jaipur and therefore I do not 
think I need take up your time in talking to you upon subjects of 
which I am profoundly ignorant I feel these defects very much but 
I hope after we have heard Colonel Hendley s lecture these defects will 
be remedied if not entirely removed. I will now call upon the lecturer to 
deliver his lecture 

The Lecturer, who was received with applause then proceeded to 
read his paper 

The Chairman Ladies and gentlemen, I am sure we are all very 
much indebted to Colonel Hendley for the very mu resting lecture he has 
just dehvered Perhaps some of those present will now be kind enough 
to make a few remarks I will call upon Sir George Birdwood to speak 
first 

Sir Georce Birdwood said I am grateful for the opportunity given 
me by Sir Robert Fulton to express my keen appreciation of Colonel 
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Hendli'y s lecture and beyond that of the invaiaable semce he has 
rendered throughout his h/e to the cause of the rcviyal of Indian art- He 
has been indefatigable lu this labour of love and lo the very highest sense 
successful It IS not only that hia museum at Jaipur contains the most 
impressi e collection of the noblest industrial arts of India in India and 
that the building itself is a fine and most impressive example of the 
building style of Rajputana but that by his nchly illustrated monographs 
and articles in Griggs Journal of Indtatt Art he has done more than any 
one else before and after him to revive among the people of India a pride 
m their own indigenous and idiosyncratic arts This was no easy achieve 
raent Arrian has told ua bow ready the ancient people of India were to 
adopt the arts of other countries and when I wrote my official handbook 
on The Industrial Arts of India, I received several affectionate rebukes 
from my old Settia friends in BomLay for having belauded the degrading 
traditional arts ot their country on purpose to prevent their having houses and 
household furniture and decorations likethoseofEnglish people I Colonel 
Hendley s lot was however cast among the heroical Kshafrya men and 
women of Rajputana with one of the most enlightened of their Princes for 
tbeir ruler who backed Colonel Hendley right royally in all he advi[,ed and 
did But if Cilonel Hendley was fortunate m his princely patron the 
Prince w^is even more fortunate, as I said the other day at the Royal 
Societj of Arts m having Colonel Hendley as his t,uide philosopher and 
friend in the truly patriotic aud beneficent work m which they both so 
indefatigabl) and loyally co-operated, and with such felicitous and 
bnlliant r»>sults It is impossible to exaggerate the value of the service thus 
rendered to India and to the Bntisb Raj in India, by Colonel Hendley — 
that is in teach ng the people of India to take a pnde in their own arts, as 
fair Wil'iam Jones taught them to take a pride in their literature and Sir 
Fnednch Max Muller in their religion. How much we owe in this respect 
to Colonel Hendl y [>€1^001117 maybejudg d from the fact that another 
distinguished founder of an Indian Museum wrote to me some twenty 
years ago m a passing fit of initauon telling me, quite affectionatelv that 
there were three men he particularly detested — Max Muller for his 
praise of the literature of the Hindus Fdwin Arnold for his praise of 
their religion and vou [: e IJ frr your praise of their arts 

I must add a word m hearty acknowledgment of the pleasure I have 
enjoyed in listening to Colonel Hendley s lec ure It has proved a model 
of what a lecture illustrated by lantern slides should be — that is to say the 
lecturer had not relied solely on bis slides as most lecturers using slides 
are only too ready to do but had prepared his text for reading as carefully 
as if It had not b'^n illustrated by the slides so carefully indeed that you 
felt independent of the slides in visualizing the objects they depicted The 
slides and text had worked together tn absolute harmony without a hitch 
and this of itself was a great pleasure Part of the praise of it was due, of 
course to Mr Davenport the expert maaipulator of the slides , but that in 
no way detracted from the merit of Colonel Hendley m conscientiously 
preparing a text which whether with or without its magic lantern lUustra 
tioDS was equally profitable for mstniction, for correction, and for inspira 
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aon I bare never Iwceoed to a lecture with greater eerenity and refresh 
meet of spirit and I thank Colonel Hendley most heartilj and grateful)} 
for It 

Sir Mancherjep Bhowwagoreb said that he was neither an aii 
expert nor an art critic, and he felt he had no right to address tuch 
an audience upon a 3ub)ect so delightfully treated by Colonel Hendley 
However as he had been suddenly called upon by the Chairman he 
wished to say that, handled by an experienced man like the Lecturer 
even a layman like himself might feel a sense of pride at what India 
had been capable of doing in the past id pursuit ol high crafisroanship 
but at the same time he must confess he felt a sense of sorrow that a 
people who were capable of producing such magnificent samples of art 
industry were dependent at the present day upon many fonign articles for 
their dally use both lor household and for ornamental purposes \ land 
capable of turning out such articles as had been shown on the screen 
ought jn his opinion under proper guidance to be able to supply all 
Its wants in that direction but unfortunately the trend of education 
followed in India m the last century bad resulted almost in the annibi 
lation of Indian industries which formerly held such a lucrative and 
honourable place m the economic life of that country Apart from that 
feeling which to some extent, oppressed him dunng the hearing of the 
lecture he thought they would all agree with him that they bad had 
a most enjoyable lecture of a highly intellectual character b) a gentleman 
who had demted the greater part cf his life to the promotion and 
preservation of those arts which at one Ome made India '-elebrated and 
the arrest of whose further decay ought to engage the attention of Govern 
ment and peofle alike (Hear bear) 

Surgeon Olveral Evatc said that he could not help thinking what a 
singularly charnimg life Colonel Hendley the Lecturer must have led 
b«H,ause he no only went out to India with bis knowledge of the medicil 
profession and earned out bis labour r f love to the people there but he 
bpcame a collpctor and gatherer up of all those charming specimens 
of Indian art which enabled him to come and give them such a lecture 
which must bind them m sympathy with the Indian people He personally 
had served lor twenty years in India. That service could be divided into 
three interesting periods The first period was of glamour unceasing 
travel, and gradual knowledge of the country and its races The second 
period was one of war and pestilence but in the third period be learned 
to see more deeply into the real Indu that is the India of the people 
of India, and he tnen felt that extraordinary sympathy which India is able 
to develop for herself in those who trouble to know her most Colonel 
Hendley by his lecture had drawn a great bond of sympathy between 
the Indian people and those English people who desired to understand 
the country He agreed that it was necessary to bnng in all the aids 
of modern ciwlu-atioo but they were still able to admire the arts and 
beauties of the country there miut be a levelling up to a certain extent 
to our Western ideas but they must not turn their backs on India s 
beautiful past The pictures be had seen had charmed him immensely 
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and he felt care they would have had the same eiTect on many others. 
England and India must be drawn together by e?ery possible union and 
every possible bond and the study of her art could not be neglected 
His whole nature went out to the gradual wakening up and development 
of India and her people, but her ancient arta must never be overlooked 
He joined heartily in the vote of thanks to Colonel Hendley 

Mr Chisholm Ladies and gentlemen I do not think I have anything 
to add to the eloquence we have listened to to day or to the esrellent 
lecture we have heard There is only one point to which with the per 
mission of the Lecturer I should like to call attention Dr Hendley alluded 
to the pottery of Multan aa blue and white a term which has been 
employed universally to another kind of pottery which is as ditferent from 
the blue and white of Multan as chalk is from cheese The real blue and 
white L3 immortali/ed by Bunthorne in Patience Such a love of 
blue and white, and other kinds of pottery from early Oneatal down to 
modern terra cottary (Laughter ) The early Oriental pottery was 
certainly not the blue and white of Multan but the blue and white 
familiar to us all m willow pattern plates and dishes I agree with the 
Lecturer that the character oi this ware is being destroyed by the introduc 
tion of other colours The pottery i& not really blue and white it 
exhibits two colours on a iliceous ground — vir h^pht blue green and 
dark purple blue the former made of oxide of copper and the latter made 
of oxide of cobalt the oxide of copper passes into a metallic condition 
long before the commercial pottery (which we know in the willow pattern 
plates) is touchi^ bv the fire The consequence is that the pnt ery of 
Multan ]!> unique and cannot be mutated m harder ware All the colours 
which have been introduced lately can be imitated and illustrated m 
ordinary commercial ware but this peculiar pottery of Multan cannot 
inasmuch as the copper oxide of the beautiful ^.reen blue would pass into 
Its metallic condition at a low temperature. For that resson it is to be 
regretted that the-e modem colours are introduced into the Bombay and 
Tail ur Wire — which is not strictly speaking an industnal art so much as a 
vehiLle for artistic display 

Mr Coix&tream said that he aosociated himself with the previous 
speakers in his appreciation of the excellent paper The Lecturer had done 
a great deal for art m Rayputana and he was particularly interested in his 
lecture as a topographical survey The Government of India had taken 
particular pjms to exploit the industnal arti of the vanous provinces of 
India — ^for instance, with reference to wood carving glass, pottery jewellery 
and so on — but they still wanted such local surveys of art as a whole as 
they had just had the opportunity of bstening to with regard to Rajputana 
If they had local handbooks of art in the different provinces it wjuld be 
very desirable, and would help to extend their knowledge of the subject 
There were many of the arts mentioned still existing in other parts of the 
country for matance, in the Punjab they had the Damascening and 
encaustic tiles and to a certain extent the enamelling These industries 
were much locahced For msfance they bad enamelling in Kangra a 
remote hill district and the DamcBcening was mamly confined to two or 
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three distncts in the centre of the Ponjab — tg Gujrat Sialkot where it 
was earned on very e£Bcientl> 

Mr Owen Dlnn aa>d that it only remained for him to propose a very 
hearty vote of thanks to the Lecturer for the great pleasure he had given 
them He spoke ab>o on behalf of those present who had not lor them 
selves given expression to the pleasure they all felt at heanng such a very 
charming lecture (Applause ) 

Sir Vrundel Arundel, m seconding the vote of thank for Colonel 
HendJeys most interesting lecture wished for a still longer time to study 
the slides as they passed. He desired to express the thanks oi the Asso 
mation to their chairman — Sir Robert Fulton — for his kindness m taking 
the chair and for the very interesting remarks with which he introduced 
the Lecturer \\ itli regard to the lecture it elf one or two pomts occurred 
to him one of which was as to the way in which the artisan m India was 
able to carry out Qng,inal designs He gave sorae mstaoces trora his 
personal erpenence 

The Lectiirer Ladies and genilenoen 1 am vtry gmtefuJ lo vll those 
who have spoken and I wish I had not occupied your time so long — 
(cnes of No not ) — but the subject could not very well be shortened I 
thank Sir Robert Fulton for so kindly occupying the chair this evening and 
for the kind things he has said I d> not know that I can say very much 
in reply except that I am glad Mr Chisholm sympathizes with me m the 
matter of the introduction uf a change of colours into the Jaipur pottery 
I am afraid (dr Coldstream s suggestions about a number of special band 
books must remain for a long time in abeyance Some of O'} have done 
what we could with regard to local arts but I quite agree that much 
remains to be accomplished Sir M Bhownaggree has also referred to the 
educational system I agree that, although our system must continue, we 
mav still hope that all that is good in the Indian methods of instruction 
may eventuate in the revival of Indian art 

Lastly I wish to thank bir Arundel Arundel for all he has said with 
regard o the w ndeifal int,enuity of Indian art woikers 1 wuuld simply 
refer to the old story of Alexander the Great who sent sponges to certam 
Indians who came into bis camp to see if they could reproduce them 
which they did as accurately as they could with threads cotton and other 
things so that they deceived many of the Greeks and started a story 
which has survived to this day 

The Hon bECBExvRV said that without having the permission of the 
Chairman, he wished to be allowed to second the vote of thanks to him 
which had been proposed by Sir Arundel Arundel They were all grateful 
to Sir Robert Fulton for the admirable manner in which be had fulfilled 
his duties and the assistance he bad rendered to the Association. (Hear 
heat and applause.) 

The Chairman I am very much obliged for those remarks This has 
been a very interesting aflernoon We have had a series of confessions — 
two from Sir George Birdwood and now another conlession from Su 
Arundel Arundel I am very glad I did not know when I was m India 
that he had been guilty of melting down Queen s coma (Laughter ) 
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THE EARLY EXPLOITATION OF INDIA \ND 
THE INDIAN BORDERLANDS 

Colonel Sir Thomas H Holdich k c m g 
K c I E c B 

Probably no country m the world has instigated such heroic 
exertions in the matter of exploitation as India In past 
ages there was no exploration that had not for its ultimate 
object the exploitation of the countr\ explored Scientific 
gpographv discover) for discovery s sake, had no attractions 
for a barnarous world of half savage adventurers who aimed 
at nothing beyond the acquisition of material wealth and 
had no use for ideals Between the organizers and pro- 
moters of tentatue excursions into foreign lands and those 
who went down to the sea in ships to carry oat their be 
bests there was little to choose Perhaps that little was in 
favour of the sailors who accustomed to the peril ot the 
sea and familiar with the vast width of the starry sky could 
hardly fail to realize a power greater than human energy 
and a quest more important than that of gold India was 
through all ancient centuries the land of man s desire — the 
promised land, round which there gathered fables and 
myths innumerable and which held the golden key to 
national wealth As time rolled on, and generation after 
generation of men from the north the east and the west 
struggled through India s guardian hills or traversed her 
surrounding seas, it gradually became clear that that golden 
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key was at any rate^ no myth for it may I think be 
accepted as an historical fact that the nation which has 
held the Indian trade has ever been the leading commercial 
nation of the world History as regards India is com 
paratively recent Six hundred jears cc bounds the 
historical horizon and out of the misty atmosphere which 
envelops the literature of India previous to that period 
there is nothing really clear and decisive to be evolved 
A certain amount of historical evidence has been unearthed 
by the patient researches of generations of literary and 
archeological investigators and here and there a date has 
been fixed but the story ol Indian exploitation previous 
to the davs of the Persian Empire can only be one con 
jecture Th/s is much to be regretted from our present 
point of view for the eastern world was a most acti\ e world 
in the matter of trade and commercial exploration by land 
and sea lor twenty if not thirty centuries b c We cannot 
indeed get back to the earliest da\s of coast navigation 
All over the world the savage islander has required no out- 
side teaching to enable him to discover the use of a canoe, 
or to take advantage of a favourable wind nr tide This 
appreciation and use ol the forces of Nature is probably as 
old as mans intelligence but the first people we can actu 
all> identify as a sea taring folk are the Phcenicians 

Off the southern coast ol the Persian Gulf, separated 
from El Para in Arabia by about twenty miles of sea 
there lies a group of islands called Bahrein There is not 
much in them The largest is only twenty seven miles in 
length by about ten wide This is Bahrein The next in 
size IS Moharek separated from Bahrein and north of it 
by a strait of a mile in width This island is about hve 
miles long and a half-mile broad From these two islands 
there extend seawards two coral reefs which shut in a 
harbour only approachable by small vessels The shallow 
ness of the clear sea above the coral reefs is such that no 
boat can touch the shore and landing is effected by hasty 
transfer from the boat to the backs of large white donkeys 
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which make rapidly for dry land, pursued by a mob of un- 
ruly and half naked Arab boys The transfer from the 
boat to the saddleless donkey has to be rapid otherwise 
donkeys and boys would inevitably sink the boat The 
other islands of the group ^re insig'nihcant Arad is the 
only one which retains its ancient name the others accord 
ing to Strabo Pliny and Ptolemy being called Tyros or 
Tylos Sidodona is also a recognized name amongst them 
Th« chief town of the group Manameh is quite a clean 
r spectable looking Arab town very different to the ill kept 
and filthy Persian towns on the opposite coast Arabs 
have rudimentary ideas on the subjei,t of sanitation 
Persians have none The Bihrein islands have long been 
celebrated for their pearl fisheries and a comparatively late 
visitor in 1510 Albuquerque notes the barley crops and 
the variety of fruits To the Portuguese seaman an\ fruit 
would commend itself but there is not much sign either of 
crops or fruit in these days and it appeared to me that the 
staple food supply of Manameh was seaweed The greater 
part of Bahrein is desert sand the blinding glare of which 
IS only relieved by groups of dark palms throwing black 
shadows on the white floor In the midst of the island is a 
limestone hill about 400 feet high with a depression all 
round it Here according to classical authors was the 
original home of the Phoenicians, and here have they 
certainly lam buried for many centuries Looking across 
the open plain to the north of the hill febel Dukan (or mist 
mountain) there is a vision ot shining white tumuli glisten 
mg in the sunlight flanked bv black shadowed palm groves 
with glimpses of an a/ure-blue sea beyond One or two of 
these tumuli (hardened to the consistency of conglomerate) 
were opened by Edward Durand when he was on political 
dutv m Persia Some more were opened later by Theo 
dore Bent m 1888 and the double story ed stone encased 
tombs with rolling stone doors which were then unearthed 
proved to contain amidst the dust of ages and crumbling 
tags of cloth certain fragments of ostrich shell and ivory 
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decorated with unmistakable Phcenician design So the 
classical authorities were as usual correct But when did 
the Phcenicians migrate to Syria ^ and how is it that thev 
the most enterprising of all commercial adventurers that 
have ever existed apparent!) turned their backs on India 
to go northwards ^ The date of their emigration is beyond 
our ken but it has often occurred to me that the old world 
tradition of the Turanian peoples who inhabited soutliern 
Chaldea long before the days of Abnham winch traditions 
were to the effect that the fish-god Oannes came up from 
the southern seas to teach them civilization may point to 
that prehistoric time and that the people of Shumir and 
Accad (who were not necessarily cognate tnbespeople as is 
frequently assumed from their common language) owed 
such rudiments of civilization as they posspssed to those 
world wide explorers the Phoenicians as they made their 
slow wav northward to the eastern shores of the 
Mediterranean 

It IS, however passing strange that the first organized 
and systematic emigration from what was doubtless an 
overcrowded island group which must have occurred from 
3,000 to 4 000 years b c was directed away trom that 
Eastern bourne of all subsequent historical commercial 
quests That the Phoenicians were great navigators in those 
early days is certain and that they knew their wav to India 
is evidenced by the quantities of very ancient glass relics 
which are to be found all along the coast of Maknn between 
the Persian Gulf and India This glass which is chiefly in 
the form of bangles may have been of Egyptian Babv 
Ionian or PhcEnician origin In any case it was conveyed 
m Phcenician ships India was then peopled with pre- 
Aryan tnbes who were incapable probably of developing 
the resources of the country There were no rich kingdoms 
to exploit and no commerce to speak of — nothing to excite 
the cupidity of the adventurer or to repay what must 
always have been a risky venture On the other side was 
Egypt already highly civilized The leading nation upon 
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earth with immense promises for the future and possibly 
already possessing the rudiments of a commercial navy 
Then again there was further the question of climate It 
passes imagination to understand how a virile and adven- 
turous people like the Phcenicians should ever have been bred 
in the humid atmosphere of these Persian Gulf islands if 
the climate six thousand years ago was as it is to-day 
The desire to reach more favourable conditions for develop 
ment is easily understood and it is thus probably that the 
earliest navigators of the world were impelled north — ever 
north and west — till they passed Syria and the Mediter 
ranean and reaching beyond the islands of Britain founded 
settlements on the coast of Scandinavia But we may 
I think take it that the Phcenicians were probably the first 
to tap the wealth of India before historical times If we 
assume that commercial enterprise amounted to exploitation 
they were first in the field Irruptions into India from the 
north and north west had of course been a part of the 
movement of Asiatic tribes still in the nomadic stage of 
human existence from time immemorial In days when the 
geographical features of Western India if not the northern 
mountain regions were very different in topographical 
distribution to what they are now there must have been 
periods of Dravidian immigration from the north west the 
effects of which are still traceable m the ethnology of the 
central and southern parts of India. These irruptions 
culminated with that great immigration from the north 
which we call Aryan with which the regeneration of India 
from a land of jungle and swamp into a highly productive 
region may be said to have commenced 

With the dawn of civilization and the development of 
agricultural and mineral wealth the era of histoncal ex- 
ploitation set in But long before the evolution of Indian 
history Indian exploitation had commenced Whether that 
earliest exploitation was by land or sea is comparatively 
unimportant but probably the caravan traffic was older 
than that which crawled along the sea-coast and brought 
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ivory and apes and peacocks to Syna in the days of 
Solomon Commercially there was probably no through 
traffic. Interchange of commodities was effected at points 
along the route and it was only in the train of the conqueror 
that men made their wav right through from west to east 
Before the days of Alexander it is consequently the t\ 
ploitation of India by conquest rather than commerce which 
stands out clearest in the misty records of the past Assy ria 
was undoubtedly first to make an impressmn on India by 
land Two thousand years bc Assyria and Babylonia 
were united in one monarchy under rvinus the son of 
Bdus or Nimrod who had subdued Asia Minor Persia 
and Baktria before he took Babylon There is a \ery 
ancient tradition in Badakshan (the ancient Baktria) that 
Balkh Its one time capital was founded by Nimrod or 
Belus Balkh is known to this day, all along the Oxus 
as the Mother of Cities It would seem thereiore that 
direct connexion existed between Nineveh and Balkh (which 
pointed one of the high roads to Indii) even before the 
days of Ninus When I visited Balkh in there was 
nothing in the modern city of irregular and mud filled 
streets permeating a town of squat flat rooled buildings 
surrounded by a citv wall in the last stages of disrepair and 
only relieved by the picturesque existence of a half ruined 
mosque and a very creditable caravanserai, which indicated 
so ancient a historv There were the remains of a Buddhist 
stupa or two and a ruined and unserviceable fort at a little* 
distance from the city walls and in the distance southwards 
the long flat line of the Elburz through a crack m which 
the narrow highway led by Haibak to the serried ranks 
of the mountain ndges beyond which lay Kabul and Indii 
There was nothing visible to denote such ancient history 
as must envelop Balkh except endless grass-grown mounds 
which catching the rays of the western sun threw long 
shadows athwart the plains extending in disorderly variety 
to the north and west of the city Until another Layard 
arises to dig out Balkh we shall never know the untold 
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wealth of Eastern story which lies buried m solid layers 
beneath that uninviting town of Afghan Turkestan North 
of Balkh and north west are the remains of the old canal 
system which earned the waters of the Oxus through the 
plains They seemed to me to denote the same process 
of ages of abandonment and disrepair as that of the past 
great irrigation works of Babylon which yet streak the 
plains to the north of the mounds and ditches of that 
ancient city They might easily be as old and, like the 
Babylonian works they indicate an age of slave labour 
when nations were conquered and transported bodily to 
assist in developing such public works It is quite certain 
that ages before the advent ol the Greeks there was a well 
trodden highway between Assyria and the plains of Balkh 
continuing through Baktna o\er the Hindu Kush to Kabul 
and India There occurs in misty record the story of the 
invasion of India by Simiramis Queen of Assyria about 
*ocx> B r It IS but vaguely referred to in classical history 
the point of the story being an apparently disastrous retreat 
through Makran It was because Simiramis failed that 
Alexander (so says Arnan) attempted the feat Whatever 
truth may attach to such history (if it can be regarded as 
history at all) the evidences of a constant intercommunica- 
tion between Assyria and Northwestern India through 
the ages preceding the Greek invasion are to be found 
indelibly stamped on the mdustnal arts of the north west 
until this day 

For the relations between Assyrian art and that of 
Western India we must turn to the pages of Sir G 
Birdwoods inimitable work on the ‘ Industrial Arts of 
India There is not room here for a disquisition on art 
It IS possible as Sir George Birdwood says that India and 
Assyria may have found a common origin for the art of the 
potter and carpet weaver in the Turanian traditions which 
preceded the Semitic occupation of Chaldea or the Aryan 
immigration into India That however seems to be 
almost an unnecessary deduction from the fact of their 
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sunilarity m face of the certainty of long ages of inter 
communication subsequently The fact is that ‘ pottery 
IS still made all over India for daily use, which is in reality 
older m design and form “than the oldest remains we 
possess of the ceramic art of ancient Greece or Ital) ” 
Even the potter himself has not changed He works as 
of old m the spint of serenity and dignity He knows 
nothing,’ says Sir George Birdwood, of the desperate 
struggle for existence which oppresses the life and crushes 
the very soul out of the English working man He has 
hib assured plare inherited from father to son for a hundred 
generations m the national church and state organization 
while Nature provides him with everything to his hand 
The sun is the Indian workmans co operatne landlord 
coal merchant upholsterer tailor publican, and butcher 
his head partner from whom he gets almost everything he 
wants and free of all cost but his labour contribution towards 
the trade union village corporation of which he is an indis- 
pensable and essential member Thus he gives to his 
work (which to him is a religious function) that content 
ment of mind and leisure and pride and pleasure m it for 
its own sake which are essential to all artistic excellence 
As for the Assyrian and Levitical knop and flower ’ 
pattern with the inhnite variations on the tree of life 
which are introduced m almost all Asiatic carpet designs 
we are all of us sufficiently familiar with them even if we do 
not all of us immediately recognize their origin 

Solid historical ground for the consideration of the earliest 
exploitation of India is not reached till we touch the records 
of the great Persian Empire under Darius Rather more 
than five centuries b c (on the authority of Herodotus) we 
learn of that first expedition down the Indus starting from 
a point somewhere near Attok which under Scylax, a 
Greek was to explore the country and lead to a subsequent 
invasion In the Behistun inscription which is dated not 
long after the great revolts which led to the assumption of 
sovereign power in Persia by Danus son of Hystaspes 
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there is no mention made of an Indian province but the 
careful enumeration by Herodotus of the geographical 
position of the Persian satrapies and of the tribal distribu- 
tion of their inhabitants many of whom are to be recognized 
in their original habitat to this day, leaves no doubt as to 
that subsequent conquest of India or as to the extent of it 
In order to appreciate the value of this extension of Persian 
dominion, it is well to remember that for centuries before 
the da^s of Danus there were regular monarchies of some 
size even m distant Iranian lands There are unmistakable 
evidences of the ancient empire in Baktna, with Balkh as 
Its capita) which controlled the fertile Valley oi the Oxus, 
which was probably coeval with Nineveh and reached a 
high pitch of civilization Modern evidence of the wide- 
spread existence of the ancient Persian or Median stock, 
which we call Tajik and the survival of an archaic form of 
the Persian language prevailing all through Asia Irom the 
Euphrates to the Oxus and pervading the whole north 
western Indian borderland including Baluchistan and 
Afghanistan testifies to the extent of Persian ethnographic 
influence if not of Persian dominion It was probably before 
the days of Darius that the Greek colonies on the Euxme 
gradually extended themselves eastward till they reached 
the foothills of the Hindu Kush and were pushed into the 
rugged wilderness of Kafinstan The routes eastward from 
Chaldea and Asia Minor were evidently well known and 
well trodden. The geographical distnbution of mountain 
and desert in Persia has not changed since the time of 
Danus and the great north road from the Caspian to 
Herat and Balkh or the southern route from Persepohs 
to Kirman and the Indus Valley were equally open — more 
open indeed than they are now That Danus should have 
reconnoitred a Sea route to India was only natural when 
we think of some of the naval episodes of that momentous 
contest for supremacy which continued for ages between 
Greece and Persia 

But what was India in those days ? We may take it for 
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granted that the only part of the Indian peninsula included 
in those ancient conquests was the Valley of the I ndus The 
nch and teeming plains to the south-east of the Indus were 
known only by report to those early conquerors. The Indus 
was frequently called the sea by them as it was centunes 
later by earl> Arab immigrants E\en as late as one 
thousand years in our own era the deserts of Rajputana Sind, 
and the Punjab bounded the enterprise of northern raids 
When the conquest of India is spoken of in the earliest 
historical records it may be assumed that the India to 
which that history referred was almost identically the same 
region as was subsequently known as Khorasan and that 
It included the Asiatic kingdoms and peoples that were 
geographically nearest the Indus to the north west of that 
river Kabul wasan Indian city in medieval geography 
and only appears to be entirely dissociated from India when 
the Afghan kingdom was carved out by Ahmad Shah in 
the eighteenth century The fact that no further progress 
was made beyond the Indus Valley was doubtless due to 
the geographical separation of that valley from the culti 
vated and comparatively wealthy regions of the Indian 
peninsula from which it was divided by wide stretches of 
difficult and unproductive country if not of absolute desert 
It is impossible to suppose that reports of the wealth that 
lay beyond in the regions of the south did not reach the 
ears of Persian or Greek invaders but there was ever 
present the dread of crossing those blazing waterless, 
sun scorched tracts that flanked the eastern banks of the 
river towards the south and which separated by many 
miles of weary marching its great tributaries from each 
other on the north Vre must remember the conditions 
under which armies marched in those days — heavily 
armoured for the most part without efficient commissanat 
or any sort of medical assistance dependent on the 
country of their invasion for their supplies of food and 
shelter These were conditions which did not render 
campaigning m High ^sia, where vast hordes of people 
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have from time immemorial shifted their habitat, and 
traversed the continent by certain well recognized and well- 
trodden routes always supplying their wants from local 
sources a matter of dread or of difficult) The climate for 
the most part is favourable to movement From the high 
lands of Persia and the uplands of Greece there is no 
immediate change in the general climatic conditions until 
the invader passes the gates of the north western frontier 
hills and steps down into the trough of the Indus From 
this trough there was, in those early days nothing but 
a red hot stretch of barren country, sweltering under a dust- 
laden sky, to face an invader if he attempted to move 
eastward by any route but that which hugged the northern 
hills Small wonder then that the Greek army mutinied 
when they reached the Beis and that Medes and Persians 
found the outlook beyond the Indus quite unattractive 
Even that great conqueror of India the Turk, emperor 
Babar first of the so-called Mc^ul Dynasty found existence 
at Delhi almost insupportable and it was only by the 
exercise of an iron determination that he faced the piteous 
appeals of his nobles and captains to be allowed to return 
to the delights of Kabul and abandon further enterprise in 
the plains of India altogether But this being so what 
about the Persian exploitation of India^ We know for 
certain from contemporary historians that a large part of 
the revenues of the great empire of Persia was drawn from 
India. Doubtless trade with India assisted to swell the 
cofifera of the Imperial treasury to a certain extent but in 
those days revenue was not derived so much from trade as 
in the actual weight of bullion demanded from conquered 
nations It was tribute not trade that was looked for as 
the reward of victory Where did that gold come from ^ 
It is possible indeed probable that some of the present 
known sources of gold in the peninsula were worked 
500 B c. and the wealth of India in gold and precious stones 
must have been rumoured before the days of Solomon 
But a conquest which only included the India of the 
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Khorasan and the Indus could not at first sight have been 
productive of much gold 

There is no sign m these days that gold could be worked 
to a profit in Afghanistan or in Badakshan although the 
dajs of forced slave labour may have seen a certain amount 
extracted from the soil m both countnes Presumably the 
unconquered kingdoms of the Indian plains contributed 
nothing to the maintenance of the Persian Empire We 
must however remember that the revenues of an empire 
even as overgrown as that of Persia in the day s of Herodotus 
were but a fraction of those which would be required to 
maintain a kingdom of much more modest dimensions in 
these day® Wealth was concentrated in the Courts oi 
Kings and their immediate environment Those were not 
the days of millionaire subjects nor even of rich land 
owners When we are impressed with the tales of the 
magnificence of the courtly State maintained by early 
histoncal sovereigns we are affected only by the convey 
ance to us of the impressions of contemporan, witnesses 
who wrote and spoke m terms of comparison with what 
they knew or believed to exist elsewhere II wc could be 
Witnesses ourselves of the recorded splendour of those 
times, we should doubtless be filled with wonder at the 
magnificence of such palaces temples pyramids and public 
works as were the works ot men s hands works which cost 
but little and were the direct result of conquest and slave 
labour but ior the display ol wealth immediately sur 
rounding the Court the concentrated and undistributed 
wealth represented by imported gold we should probably 
be as much impressed with its tawdnness as we are when 
we witness similar conditions in any nativr State in India. 
Nevertheless a very large importation of gold from India 
undoubtedly existed in the times of which Herodotus wrote 
and the quertion is where did it come from ^ I believe 
myself that it came from Tibet The enormous extent of 
the alluvial workings m the western provinces of Tibet 
must have been productive of vast quantities of gold which 
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seldom remained to enrich those inhospitable highlands 
These workings co\er hundreds of square miles of unin 
viting plateau land whilst we know that gold m nuggets is 
taken from the hard rock bottoms of many a pebble filled 
stream in the eastern provinces Tibet, indeed, seems to 
be the original storehouse of gold for all Asia Every 
river which takes its rise on the Tibetan highlands washes 
down a certain amount of gold Thus no doubt gold was 
found on the Indus and some of the tributaries where it is 
no longer worth the trouble of working There never was 
any mining or quart2 crushing m Tibet It has all been 
shovel work and stream washing It may seem a far cry 
from Tibet to the Persian capital but it is not in fact half 
the distance from the western gold fields of Tibet to Balkh 
that it is to Pekin and to Pekin yearly consignments ol 
gold have traversed Tibet from the earliest days of Chinese 
supremacv until quite lately The trail of the Persian is all 
over Badakshan and part of the Pamirs and I believe that 
Persian India stretched itself to include Western Tibet 
From the very earliest times of which we have any record 
there appear to have been persistent Oriental tales of gold 
digging ants guarded by fierce dogs in India It is only 
recently that the origin of these tales has been traced to 
the queer resemblance to ants which the Tibetan diggers 
assume when crouching under their black blankets they 
scratch the soil with long antelope horns m search of 
surface gold 

After Persia Greece took up the tale of exploitation 
When Alexander set out on his world wide scheme of con 
quest through \sia some three centuries before the Chns- 
tian era, he organized an expedition which was for its time 
as complete in scientific equipment as any of modern days 
He was, in the first place, fully acquainted with the general 
geography of the countries he must pass through, and with 
the special geographical details of the routes which led to 
India They were, in fact, great trade highways, and he 
acquired, as he progressed, all the knowledge that the 
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Persian intelligence department possessed of what directly 
concerned their own empire Greeks (or Pelasgi) had 
traversed some of those routes long before Alexander So 
long before that when he actually encountered their 
descendants m the northern hills of India he had no 
knowledge of how they came to be there 

In some of the upper val}e}S of the Badakshan rivers — 
in Andarab and about the northern foot of the Hindu Kush 
— there are villages whose names indicate a Greek origin 
This IS not surprising if we remember that a quasi Greek 
occupation of Badakshan continued long after Greek 
influence and institutions had been cast out of the Indus 
Valley subsequent to Alexander s expedition But it seems 
probable that there were Greek colonies sett ed there even 
before Alexander appeared at the gates of the Hindu Kush 
and that there must have been a tide of western immigration 
setting m towards Northern India for centuries When we 
consider the extraordinary extent of international movement 
■which must have taken place in those early centuries as 
indicated by the ethnology of present inhabitants there is 
nothing surprising in this It would indeed be more 
surprising if there were no evidence in the East of the 
energy or geographical initiative of the most civilized 
people of the West in those days We need not concern 
ourselves with Alexanders progress through High Asia. 
There was hard fighting to be done ere the Persian barrier 
could be broken through and the Central Asian States be 
reduced to a proper recognition of the invincibility of the 
Greek force, and rendered secure from meddling with the 
line of communication Nothing is more wonderful than 
the success of Alexanders efforts to maintain constant com 
munication with Europe He had apparentlv no difficulty 
in keeping up the strength of his force by the addition of 
contingents from Greece. He secured a fresh supply of 
armour which must have been badly needed before he 
reached the Indus, and he even sent back specimens of 
the cattle of the Indian border countries to Greece for the 
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improvement of the home breed There was a fine admix- 
ture of seventy and clemency in his method's which insured 
such results and there was no political party behind him (at 
least I have read of none) to request his recall if his methods 
now and then appeared to be too drastic Eventually, 
after a progress through Asia which is one ot the most 
astonishing romances of military history he occupied the 
plains of Kabul founded a city as usual and proceeded to 
invade India We need not follow his military progress in 
detail Step by step it has been traced out and although 
students of classical history may disagree on the position of 
some of the places and incidents mentioned in Arrian s 
story It IS quite clear that his general plan of action was to 
deal first with those independent tribes who might harry 
his line of advance and to make no move into the plains 
of India until he had secured his communications with 
Kabul He was consequently engaged in successive actions 
with the tribes to the north of what we know as the 
Khaibar route and he followed a line of advance which 
has not been made use of in any recent campaigns 
Taxila the great centre of trade and of learning three 
marches to the east of the Indus surrendered without a 
blow in the year 327 bc probably because its ruler was 
then engaged in hostilities with the great King Porus to 
the south, and he was anxious for Alexanders assistance 
Then followed the dramatic defeat of Poms m May 
326 B c. near Jhelum the advance to the Beds River, 
involving several severe actions This was the limit of 
Alexander’s movement eastwards It was here that the 
Greek army mutinied and declined to go further It was 
in the month of July, and one can imagine the effect of 
the stagnant heat, the weary sleepless nights the insup 
portable oppression of the dull, heat ridden days on an 
army wearied to death with hard marching and constant 
fighting under the dead weight of Greek armour The men 
who never before had failed him now refused to listen and 
so, with leaden feet and weary hearts, the Greek army 
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returaed to the Indus Then followed the voyage down 
the nver to the sea chequered with hard fighting at intervals 
and the final withdrawal of the force through Makran to 
Persia It was in Makran that Alexander lost so much of 
his force through thirst There was no lack of water had 
he followed the right and obvious route But it is admitted 
that he did not know the route and he was moreover 
anxious to be as near to his slow moving coasting Heet of 
Indus built boats as he could in order to insure their safety 
This was his undoing His genera! Krateros succeeded 
in reaching Persia, from Sind with the heavy baggage and 
the elephants by a route which must have passed by Quetta 
and Kalat It was at Quetta that a small bronze figure of 
Hercules was found when we were constructing the Quetta 
defences This must have been abandoned during the march 
of Krateros This is quite enough to prove that the western 
gates of India were open at that time even to heavy traffic 
Too much has been made by historians of Alexanders 
disastrous march through Makran There )s evidence 
enough to prove that there was more water m Makran 
300 years bc than there js now, but the route which 
he selected was fatal 

What did the Greeks acquire by this exploitation 
of the fringe of India ^ We know that in the short 
course ot two or three years the Greek occupation of 
the Indus \a]ley ceased to exist after Alexanders death 
m the year 32^ bc It was practically wiped out by 
a >oung Hindu named Chandragupta Maurya an exiled 
and illegitimate member of the reigning family of Maghada 
The kingdom of Maghada was at that time the most 
important kingdom in the Indian peninsula With the 
assistance of an army of border ruffians probably not very 
dissimilar to those whom we recognize as independent tribe 
people to day Chandragupta placed himself on the throne 
of Maghada, and rapidly extended his authority over the 
whole of the north west frontier ot India and through 
Baluchistan and Afghanistan to the foot of the Hindu 
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Kush So far, then brilliant as had been the military 
achievements of Alexander — perhaps the greatest general 
that the world has ever seen — masterly as had been his 
organization, his strategy and tactics in the field the world 
gamed nothing by the awful suffering which he inflicted 
Greece gained little or nothing and for seventy years after 
his death Greek triumphs were but a memory Then 
arose a partial Hellemzation of the north west border 
lands of India by the separation of Baktna and Parthia 
from the Syrian kingdom of Antiochus Theos, and their 
assumption of the rank of independent States It was then 
probably that some effect was produced in the interior 
of India on the development of fine arts and that Graeco 
Buddhist sculpture sprang into existence But there was 
little else that could be claimed as an institution of Greek 
ongin and it is extremely doubtful if that most marvellous 
record of the tnumphal progress of the Greeks to India and 
the chequered course of subsequent Greek occupation 
beyond the Indus with a few successful expeditions into 
India, brought any store of wealth to Greece or contnbuted 
m any other way to the permanent benefit of that country 
Greek rule in Baktna ended about 130 bc with the 
invasion of a Central Asian horde who o\ erwhelmed the 
last Greek King of Baktna and destroyed Hellenic rule 
for ever north of the Hindu Kush 

After the Greeks many successi\e invaders — Parthians, 
Scythians and Huns — entered India through the North 
West passes all seeking to exploit India for their own 
benefit after being driven from more inhospitable regions 
in High Asia, either by pressure of their own increased 
population, or forced from their country by yet more 
powerful invaders from beyond For centuries the tide set 
Indiawards We read of no backward flow except in the 
case of those who were able to return to their own country 
and these no doubt carried a certain limited amount of 
wealth with them The great majority, however became 
absorbed in the country of their adoption and their descen- 
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dants contributed to the development of Indian agriculture 
and trade as Indian citizens There was no further definite 
and continuous exploitation of India until the days ot Islam 
when a people differing in religious faith from the ancient 
faith of the Hindu first thrust m the wedge of conquest 
from the west towards the Indus and subsequently raided 
India periodically during medieval times, producing deep 
and lasting results upon that country and undoubtedly 
adding enormously to the wealth and power of their 
own Pre Muhammadan Arab races had doubtless ex 
ploited India peacefully for centuries betore Muhammadan 
invasions 

The beginning of that sea supremacy which was 
subsequently developed into an aggressive lorm by Arabs 
and Turks in medieval ages IS lost in antiquity but it is as I 
have said highly probable that from the days of the Persian 
Gulf Phoenicuns coasting ships had crawled their slow 
way along the shores of the Red Sea and Makran to 
India and had established trading depots which enabled 
them to maintain an interchange of traffic with those 
Chinese junks which are said to have sailed as lar west 
as the Red Sea We cannot indeed get back to the 
earliest records of this Eastern trade we only know from 
fairly certain historv when it was that Muhammadan 
Arabs evinced that practical interest in India which led 
them to the conquest of the Indus Valley and extended 
their marvellous system of Asiatic caravan trade till 
It covered nearly all Asia Muhammad died in the year 
A D 632, and Islam became a militant faith animated 
by a spirit of missionary enterprise united with a truly 
Semitic appreciation of temporal wealth and power It 
was when Muhammadan armies were engaged in the 
conquest of Spam on the west and of Khiva on the north 
that Muhammad son of Kasim {who was but seventeen 
years of age) was sent by the Kalif WaJid his father-in 
law, to conquer India in the year a-D 71 i As the 
Arabs then held Persia and Makran there was no difficulty 
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in the way of a mihtdiy advance through the latter 
country This expedition was notable for several reasons 
The extreme youth of its commander its oi^nization 
as both a military and a naval expedition its extra 
ordinary success and the ultimate tragedy of Muhammad 
Kasim s death — for he was finally recalled from India by 
the Kalif Sulaiman who tortured him m pnson till he 
died With but 6 000 camel nders and 3 000 infantry 
irom Syria supported by a naval contingent which con 
veyed such siege weapons as were used in those day s 
the great fort of Debal in the Indus delta was reduced 
and the subsequent victorious progress of Muhammad 
Kasim up the Indus Valley only stopped at Kashmir 
This was in the vear ad 712 13 With a chequered 
history the rule of the \rab m the Indus lasted for about 
three centuries until Mahmud of Ghazni put an end to it 
by expelling the Karmatian rulers from Multan 

Again v.e find that foreign ascendancy was confined to 
the Valley of the Indus Nor can there be much reason 
to doubt that it was the old geographical difticultv pre- 
sented by the position of that valley with regard to the 
rest of India rather than any slackness of initiative on 
the part of the Arab that prevented his supremacy in the 
peninsula The Indus Valley was however exploited in 
a manner differing greatly from that of any previous in- 
vasion Magnificent cities sprung up high roads were 
made with definite stages and halting places huge caravan 
serais baths and public buildings were common to these 
Arab towns and the Arabs who are ever traders first and 
soldiers afterwards grew wealthy whilst the capital at 
Baghdad grew fat with the spoils of India Nothing in 
the history of the worlds development is more remarkable 
than the v ast network of trade routes which cov ered the 
face of '\sia from the Oxus to the Indus in the palmy 
days of Muhammadan ascendancy The position and 
extent of them has recently been fairly well illustrated 
The Arab was perhaps the first to lay the foundation of all 
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sound colonization If he exploited a country for his own 
benefit he at least was equally a benefactor to the countrj 
Owing however to the fact that the original Arab in 
vaders brought no women with them (contrary to their 
usual custom), but took wives of the women of the countr), 
the Arab language seems to have rapidly disappeared 
from the Indus Valley for the child talks iLs mothers 
tongue rather than its fathers At the present time there 
IS much less Arabic to be recognized in the colloquial 
language of the Indus Valley than there is for instance in 
Argentine Spanish 

After the ^rab there came a deluge of Turkish irruptions 
into Northern India culminating in the fifteen raids which 
were earned out successfully bv Mahmud of Ghazni m the 
twenty eight years at the commencement of the eleventh 
century but it was not till the beginning of the thirteenth 
century that we find Muhammadan suprpmicy established 
m Northern India from Peshawur to the Bay of Bengal 
The thirty years of conquest which began about the 
year 1176 ended m a military occupation with political 
supremacy centred at Delhi which extended over about 
half the peninsula 

During these three centuries Northern India had been 
exploited for the benefit of the Afghan conquerors who 
had earned off vast treasures to Ghazni and to Ghor where 
Indias wealth was expended in the erection and adornment 
of magnificent cities of which not a vestige remains at this 
day The very site of Ghor was difficult to determine, 
though I believe that we know it now and the desolate 
plain of Ghazni, with its ruined shrines and one or two 
pathetic looking minars gives no sign of the splendours 
which must once have adorned it For my own part 
I behev e the magnificence of these past cities of Afghanistan 
to have been greatly exaggerated Thirty four Turkish 
kings ruled at Delhi from 1206 to 1526 a d and then they 
were replaced by a new Turkish Dynasty from fresh 
Asiatic fields which lasted under the name of the Moghul 
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Dynasty untiJ our own time. It was a cruel irony of fate 
which gave the name Moghul — or Mongul — to the most 
magnificent succession of Turkish emperors that the world 
has ever seen The founder of the empire — Babar — 
detested the Monguls with a whole hearted detestation 
They are a different people To this day there is no 
comparison in the scale of advanced and enlightened 
humanity between the debased Buddhist or Shamamstic 
Mongul and the Muhammadan Turk, even when they are 
li\ mg side by side Read Mr Douglas Carruthers’ de- 
lightful book on Mongolia and you will see what he says 
about It Then after the days of the Afghan kings 
followed the exploitation of India by sea — the race for 
Indias trade between Portuguese Dutch French and 
Fnglish This is modern history which cannot be re 
counted here It would provide matter, indeed for many 
lectures As a result we find that India is still being 
exploited inasmuch as England is greater and ncher for 
her Indian dependency But the exploitation has taken to 
Itself new forms and new hopes and aspirations with the 
exploitations of the land by means of canals and railways, 
the exploitation of trade bv the wide extension of agri- 
cultural areas the exploitation of scientific means of dealing 
with the horrors of famine and pestilence which whilst 
they have brought to India far more material wealth than 
has ever been taken out of her ha\€ rendered the task of 
administration infinitely greater and more complicated by 
reason of the enormous growth of her population 

Thus we have seen that through all the ages India has 
been essentially a land of exploitation From the days ot 
the Phcenician sailor and of Solomon to the last of the 
conquerors of India has she been the desire of men s eyes 
the golden treasure-house of Asia And yet India has 
always held her own India is far richer to-day than she 
e\er was in the palmiest days of her prosperity under the 
Maurya Dynasty or the Turkish emperors What is the 
reason of this unique position amongst the nations ^ We 
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can give at least two fundamental reasons her geographical 
position and her climate With a barrier almost impassable 
oT mountains and deserts on her northern and north western 
sides and the sea on her eastern and western shores she 
was for countless ages until the development of ocean 
commerce practically too difficult of approach for direct 
military invasion Persians Greeks and Arabs have 
occupied the trans Indus provinces and the extreme 
northern hills but they were all held up from further 
exploitation by the deserts flanking the Indus and by the 
unendurable heat of the climate Consequently neither 
Persians, Greeks nor Arabs have left a permanent impres 
Sion on India and Indian institutions Assyria and Greece 
have indeed influenced the art of an imitative people and 
Greece has made some slight mark on the ethnographical 
distnbutions of the northern tribes which may be faintly 
recognized to day in Kaffiristan and I think, possibly in 
the villages of Andarab under the northern foothills of the 
Hindu Kush But independently ol these military expe 
ditions which have left no trace in the plains of India 
there hav« been countless irruptions of Aryans Dravidians 
Skyths and cognate Central Asian peoples who have been 
driven from Central Asian fields southward into India 
and who have amalgamated together with the aboriginal 
Dravidians into a compact federation of nationalities, often 
hardly to be distinguished from each other which forms 
the bulk of the Indian population of to-dav 

ft is to this huge (now unwieldy) population that India 
owes its wealth and has always owed its wealth The 
mineral wealth of India has always been considerable but 
it IS nevertheless chiefly to agncuUure and the development 
of many industries that India has owed that extraordinary 
recuperative power the results of which were once con 
centrated m the hands of its rulers to the impoverishment 
of the nation as a whole and thus were a comparatively 
easy prey to the victonous exploiter Until the Turk came 
from Afghanistan I doubt if much solid wealth found its way 
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out of the plains of India. When it changed hands as the 
result of international war within the limits of India, it at 
least remained within these limits It was no longer taken 
away but continued to swell the coffers of some Indian 
potentate When the Afghan Turk descended upon the 
plains he no doubt thrust both hands into these coffers 
and at first carried away great stores of gold and treasure 
to the north But from the da> that he settled m India 
this continuous outflow of wealth ceased Once again the 
fertilitj of the country the patient industry of its hordes of 
workers renewed its wealth which no longer flowing north 
for the benefit of the ephemeral cities of Afghanistan con 
centrated itself in the Courts of its foreign rulers But 
whilst India has thus maintained a position which is unique 
in Asia as a land for exploitation and has held her own in 
the world s economy by reason of her isolated (almost insular) 
position and her recuperative climate how is it that she has 
never nsen to the necessity of defending and maintaining 
her own against the power of the exploiter ^ In ancient 
times this was a matter of military efficiency and fighting 
force 

Here again climate has much to account for The 
original immigrants from High Asia who made up the 
human amalgam representing the northern people of the 
plains came themselves of fighting stock and in the 
northern and western regions of India, where life was a 
struggle against comparatively desert conditions and the 
strength of a man was unsapped by a humid atmosphere 
whilst his caste called him to the soldiers profession (as m 
Rajputana and Sind) he was ever a formidable foe in the 
field But for the vast mass of the sweltering Indian plains 
people the profession of war was contrary to caste and 
prejudice and habit Magnificent as was the military spirit 
which animated the Rajput of old he was no match in 
military science for the trained forces of Greek or Turk 
It was the old old story of the bill-bred man against the 
plains man — of hardened and trained vigour animated by 
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deadly unity of purpose against a valiant but decadent 
military race Just as the savage hosts of the Shepherd 
Kings demolished the old civilization of Egypt, as Persia 
succumbed to the Macedonian as the Roman Empire was 
broken up by the Goths so apparently did the hill-bred 
Turk of Afghanistan (assisted by the Mongol) dispose of 
the plains bred Hindu of India whenever he met him 
Thus It fell out that since Nature had decreed that India 
should be rich and that the northern races should be strong 
the Hindu as a national entity has ever been under the 
dominion of the foreigner and the only change of alien 
sovereignty which he has known has been the change from 
East to West And so, if heredity counts for anything 
will It continue A. self governing federation of Hindu and 
Muhammadan states with an army strong enough for defence 
will never be combined under one Indian ruler 

After the exploitations by land— exploitations from the 
highlands of Afghanistan and High Asia — came the exploi- 
tations by sea And although these exploitations may be 
said tj ha\e commenced on strictly legitimate commercial 
lines European rivalry in the ocean held soon led to ex 
tensions of influence within the India that lay beyond 
the coast line and led by degrees to conquest and 
annexation 

Now on this latter day form of exploitation we may lust 
for a minute observe that India was as defenceless and even 
more helpless than she was when confronting her northern 
foes It is a remarkable fact that with all her length of 
seaboard India has never possessed a true seagoing popula 
tion, or anything approaching to a navy Ever since the 
days of the Phcenicians trade has come to India — it may 
be from Egypt or the Persian Gulf or from China — and 
yet she has never reciprocated by floating a single com 
mercial ship for broad ocean traffic India has never 
possessed a navy never made a bid for command of 
the sea against Arab or Turk because she has never bred 
sailors I shall be told that our big merchant liners of the 
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P and O and other lines are manned with Indian lascars 
That may be but are they really sailors in the full sense 
of that term ^ Is there any naval captain who would care 
to fight his ship to take her into a red hot action manned 
by lascars ? I doubt it 1 know that men can be recruited 
on the west coast of India, notably about Rutnagin who 
appear to have the very saltness of the true tar about them 
but they are few and after all they have never been tried 
I doubt if they are sailors as English and Norwegians 
Dutchmen Chilians, and Japanese are sailors and in these 
days It IS well to remember that still the command of the 
sea depends not so much on the size of the ship as on the 
man behind the gun It is to our sailors that we owe it 
After all the long experiences of bygone ages m the ex- 
ploitation of Indta, we still hold our own in that great final 
exploitation which we trust and believe is an exploitation 
as much for India s benefit as it is for our own 



DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 


A MEETING of the East India Association was held on Tuesday March lo, 
1914, at the Westminster Palace Hotel SW at which a paper was read 
by Colonel Sir Thomas H Holdich kcmg kcle cb. on The 
Early Exploitation of India and the Indian Borderlands General Sir 
Edmund George Barrow g c b was m the chair and the following ladies 
and gentleraeo amongst others were present Sir Roland Wilson Bart 
Sir Lesley Probyn k c v o Sir Arundel T Arundel k c s 1 Sir Tames 
Digges La Touche kcsj Su- Lionel Spencer kcb bu- Pobert Fulton 
LL.D Sir William Ovens Clark Lady Barrow Lady Holdich Mrs Pollen 
Miss Pollen Miss Barrow Mr J B Pennington Mr G 0 W Dunn 
Mrs Grose Mr Mohammed \aroin Rhan Major Longndge Dr S A 
kapadia Mr W Coldstream Mrs Bean Mrs Hammond Mrs and Miss 
Hastings Miss Webster Mrs Tate Mr K P K Menon Miss. Prender 
gast, Mr H R Cook Mrs N L Hallward Miss Wade Major Wright, 
Culonel E G Hales Mrs Wigley Colonel and Mrs A S Roberts Mr 
N C Sen Captain Cotton Mr Colman P Hyman Mirza Abbas Ali Baig 
Major Skene Thomson Colonel A U S Wingate Mr Ramdas Chhokra 
Mr Denyer Mr N B Leash Mr N P Wadia The Rev J R Brown 
Mi E B Havell, Mr F H Brown Mr F J P Richter Mr W H 
Dawson Mr H Relway Bamber Mvo Mr H Faraker and Dr J 
Pollen c I E. Hon Secretary 

The Chairman Ladies and gentlemen it seems almost futile to go 
through the form of introducing the Lecturer to you as he is not only 
well known in England as a geographer but his reputation I may say 
extends to three continents Europe, Asia, and South America By bis 
geographical laboar and his erudite researches he has earned for himself 
a world wide reputation and no one is better qualified than Sir Thomas 
Holdich to address you on the subject of the exploitation of India from 
early times (Hear hear ) 

The paper was then read by Sir Thomas Holdich 

The Chairman (who was received with applause) said Ladies and 
gentlemen we are all very much obliged to Sir Thomas Holdich for the 
splendid address be has given us 

We have had a most interesting and instructive afternoon and I am 
afraid any observations I may make will fell somewhat flat after the learned 
disquisition to which Sir Thomas Holdich has treated us. 

There is one subject however on which I as a soldier regret he dwelt 
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80 lightly Dimely Alexander* march fit>m KaboJ to the ladus hiowitu 
quite certain that in AleiBUider 8 tune the KJiaibar was the grand trade 
route from Central Asia and Northera Afghanistan to India. Apart from 
the &ct that nature has clearly marked tt as such the Buddhist rums 
along It distinctly indicate it as the Badsfaahi Sarakh or Royal Road,’ 
by which epithet it is descnbed to this day If so why did not Alexander 
use It as there is no good road to the north of it, and by which any 
great commissariat caravan or tram of military chanots could have been 
taken I know this region pretty intimately and I think Sir Thomas will 
bear out my assertion as to the character of tbe country 
Sit Thomas m his lecture says It is quite clear that his general plan of 
action was to deal first with those independent tnbes who niight harry his 
line of advance, and to make no move into the plains of India untU he had 
secured his communications with Kabul He was consequently engaged 
in successive actions with the tnbes to tbe north of what we kuow as the 
Khaibar route, and he followed a line of advance which has not yet been 
made use of in any recent campaigns Now as the General Commanding 
on the Frontier I have often pondered on tbe spot on this problem and the 
conclusion I came to was not exactly tbe same as that of the lecturer \ 
great Captain does not turn aside for secondary issues the chastisement of 
the local tribes would have been such a secondary issue My solution 
of the mystery is this Alexander found his progress by the khaibar barred 
by tbe Hindu army and the fortified position they bad probably taken up 
m front of Land) Kotal that is the natural and scientific line of defence 
The rums we call Kafir Kot may indeed mark some of those fortifications 
and I can well imagine that faced by a strong force m so impregnable a 
p suion Alexander may well have hesitated to make a frontal attack He 
had no artillery to shell those heights and on tbe steep mountain side the 
serried ranks of his mcomparable rnfantry would have been of no avail 
against an active enemy Landi kotal was a veritable darband or shut 
door and he recognued it so leaving his mam army and his trams m front 
of the famous pass he turned aside with a picked force and sought a way 
of outflanking his enem> He found that way through Bajaur and 
Chakdarra and the enemy thus finding their position in the Khaibar 
turned and the terrible conqueror threatening their communications in all 
probability abandoned the Khaibar m haste and fled to \ttock thus 
leaving open the great road for Alexander s mam body Where \0rn05 
was we do not know bul I feel absolutely convincpd that only stem 
necessity would have compelled Alexander to turn aside from tbe main 
line of advance mto the tangled mass of mountains which he between 
JeDalabad and the Peshawar ‘Valley Those of you who know the ground 
will, I think appreciate my argument If Sir Thomas can throw any 
further hghi on this problem or on the identity of Aomos I think it would 
interest many who will read his address 

That ladies and gentlemen is the only point that struck me on reading 
the lecture but there are many points m tbe lecture which are deservmg of 
our study and of discussion and 1 hope some of those present will improve 
occasion by continuing the discussion on those points (Hear hear ) 
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Sir Arundel Arundel Ladies and gentlemen there is one point 
which has been suggested to me bjr the lecture on which I should like to 
make a comment bat before doing so I should like to express on behalf 
of the Association our cordial welcome to General Barrow and if he will 
kindly not listen to what I am going to say 1 think I might add that 
England, no less than India, 13 to be congratulated on having secured his 
great admmistrabve expeneoce and long military service in the distin 
guished post which he now holds in the Secretary of State s office (Hear 
hear ) 

The point I wish to refer to is I feel, so very small and humble after 
the interesting lecture we have beard and after the Chairman s remarks 
that I am rather inclined to sit down without saying it It is in relcr 
eace to the Phceniciaas The lecturer said that probably some three 
or four thousand years before Chnst the Pho;nicians found their wav to 
the Mediterranean and from there be^n their wanderings along the 
coast as far as Great Bntain eventually and then he al*o says, made 
settlements possibly on the coast of Scandmam 1 remember a good 
many years ago the Duke of Argyll wrote a paper with regard to some of 
the names along the south coast, and he said that we had some traces of 
the Phcenirians in the names Baltic and Belt — that is to say worship of 
Baal — and also m Start Pomt and be mainumed that this was nothing 
but the remains of the word Astarte or \storeth. Vre still bear of 

bale dres and of things baleful The Lecturer says there were 
settlements apparentiv in bcandinavia and the idea that occurred to me 
IS this I found in the only book I could consult on the subject that the 
worship of the snake — whi<-h is almost universal throughout the world— 
by the PbceniLians was in the form of the snake with its tail in its mouth 
That IS not the usual Onencal way but here in the \\est we have exactly 
the same form conveying the ootioo of permanence or eternity and 
oddly enough in the Scandinavian mythology they have the same idea 
No doubt you may remember that m the old story of the Norse god or 
demigod Thor whom we invoke on Thurs^y he went to a place which 
perhaps the children nowadays would have called No Man s Land or 

Never Never Land and there he was challenged to various feats of 
strength He had three things given him to do First to dram a dnnking 
horn dry which they said was a very easy thing to do the second was to 
wrestle with an old woman and the third was to lift a cat He took a 
dram at the horn and reduced the level of the hquor by an inch or two 
but no more he seized the old woman but with all his godlike strength 
he could not throw her he seized the cat but only one forepaw could he 
Uft off the ground. Thor had never been defeated before in deeds of 
strength and he was about to depart in great depression when some of 
the folk said Do not be depressed this has been a deception The 
bottom of the horn was in the sea but who can empty that, the bottom 
less ? — you did make it ebb The old woman was old age who can 
wrestle with her and prevail ? The cat was the Mitgard Snake which, with 
tail in mouth bolds the world together and if you had succeeded in lift 
log the cat off the ground, the world would have rushed to rum. Thus 
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Jt may be possible the old ScandmaTian idea of the world serpent may 
have been implanted among the pnmitive people by the Phoenicians in 
ihdr wanderings in the far off days before the Chnstian era. (Hear hear ) 
Dr Kapadia said be had not come prepared to speak, but he had 
listened with great pleasure and edification to the interesting account the 
Lecturer had given of the doings in ancient tunes of a race with which be 
himself as a Parsee could claim kindred He had gleaned knowledge from 
the paper that he could not otherwise have obiamed and he felt very grateful 
to uir Thomas for the lucid manner m which the story of the Exploitation 
of the Indian Borderlands had been traced, and he desired to say how 
thoroughly he had enjoyed listening to the reading of th'* paper 
No one else taking part m the discussion the Chairman said be would 
call upon Mr Coldstream to say a few words 

Mr Culdstkeam said that he had been asked to propose a vote of 
thanks to the Lecturer and he thought he was voicing the feeling of the 
whole meeting m offenng him their most grateful thanks &ir Thomas 
Holdich during the period of his active service was a distinguished 
member of a distinguished service of the Crown and hal devoted the 
leisure of his subsequent years to the study of problems connected with 
the vast Indian Borderlands, its geography its history and its antiquities 
He had not only been a great traveller who had seen the vast area of bouth 
VSest Asia from Makrdn to Balkh and a diligent student and investigator 
in those far off and recondite fields, but be had the high qualifications and 
the public spirit — and those two were not always combined— to express by 
literary and artistic skill the fruitful results of his studies (Hear bear ) 
In bis work The Gales of India, and other works, they bad a valuable 
sti le of information The Society was to be congratulated on bavmg 
secured such a lecture as they bad listened to from so npe a scholar and 
BO eloquent aud practised a speaker as bu Thomas He had the greatest 
pleasure m offering to the Lecturer on behalf ot the meeting the cordial 
thanks of the East ludia Association (Hear hear and applause ) 

Mr Owen Duni^ said he had great pleasure in seconding the proposal 
put before them bj Mr Coldstream The paper was an mspmng one 
and one that excited the unaginauon and he was sure had aroused the 
greatest interest m all present he felt sure they would all look forward to 
reading it when it was published and carefully study it The remarks 
which had been added by the Chairman and Sir Arundel Arundel bad 
also added to its interest He thought they would all leave the meeting 
feelmg they bad learned a good deal and spent a very enjoyable attemoon 
The Lecturer in reply said I have very little further to saj except 
to thank Mr Coldstream and his seconder for the kmd words they have 
spoken and to tbark you, ladies and gentlemen for the attentive way in 
which you have listened to what 1 should think must have been a somP- 
what uninteresting lecture (Cries of No no ) lam not going to entpr 
mto any argument on the subject of Alexander s campaign X have done 
that once before, and it Lasted a very long time 1 have already quarrelled 
with one of my best friends about the identity of Aornos, and I should be 
sorry to begin again I was interested to hear what Sir Arundel Arundel 
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told us of tbe legends m the Far North I knew it as an bistoncal fact that 
the Pbcenicians traded to the Baltic for amber but whether the^ actually 
established colonies m Scandioam is, 1 think not qoite satisfactorily 
proved but they probably did so It is cunous that one should be able 
CO trace so long a sequence of exploitation by diving back a little into the 
ancient history of a country which I take it all of us m this room know so 
well (Hear hear and applause ) 

Dr Pollen said that he would hke to support tbe vote of thanks to 
bir Thomas for his splendid paper He agreed cordially with all he had 
wntten except one little point towards the end He thought it was a great 
pity they could not all spread themselves over the various presidencies in 
India, so as to be in a better position to deliver judgment when necessary 
on the whole He thought people ought to have a good experience of 
Bombay for instance (Laughter) There was no presidency like it 
The one point ori which he wished to dwell was the reference m the 
paper to the Lascars He did not think the lecturer realU meant to 
suggest they were not splendid sailors and that they did not share some of 
the excellent qualities of bis own countrymen m the north of Ireland — the 
fishermen of the coasL They had not been tested perhaps on warships 
but they were brave men ncvertbelcsa and feared no storm and always 
rose to the occasion He understood what Sir Thomas meant — viz that 
the spint of a race is, alter all, tbe controlling power that directs the 
destimes of a race But, if be read history anght there was a time at 
which the sailors of India held tbeir own and showed then spirit in con 
tending with foes who were vastly superior and he had beard there was a 
tune when Indian navies swept the Southern seas even so far as remote 
New Zealand The great thing was to preserve or revive the spirit of a 
race, and be recalled the lines > 

Vau migbtiat fleets cf irOB fnmtd 1 
'Vain those all sbattem^ guos ’ 

Unless proul England keep uounied 
The strong hearts of her son, 

Indians too had strong hearts of their owo and he knew Indian sailors 
could hold their own with the very best Officers of the Indian Marine 
spoke m the very highest terms of the splendid capacities of the Indian sailor 
and his qualities were not inferior to those of the Indian soldier as to which 
the Chauman [Sir Edmund Barrow] could testify from long expenence 
Sir Robert Fulton said he wished to propose a vote ot thanks also to 
the Chairman (applause) but apparently the Chairman did not wish him 
to do 80 W ithout his permission however, he thought they would aU join 
with him m that vote of thanks The Chairman might be a stranger 
to most of them but he was not a etranger to those who bad spent their 
hves m India He had had a very distinguished military career and in 
fact, had made history in India, \bout the end of the Viceroyalty of Lord 
Curzon General Barrow was selected to be tbe military member of tbe 
CoudcB as Lord Cur^n considered him tbe most appropriate officer 
to occupy that post Lord Kitchener however thought he was too strong 
a man and would not agree to his appointment Therefore the matter 
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was referred borne, and the then Secretary of State for India uud the services 
of General Barrow could not be spared, because if there was any outbreak 
of hostilitLes ID India he would select General Barrow to lead the forces 
(Hear bear ) He well remembered when in Calcutta, seeing General 
Barrow start as becond m Command of the expedition to China at the time 
of the Boxer trouble Sir Alfred Gaselee was the Commander in Chief 
The European powers had sent out forces to abSistm quelling the rebellion 
there were French Germans Russians, \mencans and Indian and Japanese 
troops He would now like to reveal to them a secret page of the history of 
that campaign (Hear hear ) Of course they would bear nothing of it from 
the gentlemen on that side of the table because their mouths were sealed , 
but he held no official position and therefore was irresponsible It got 
about at Tientsin that some of the allies did not want to go on and attack 
Pekin and there was a Council of War held to coneider the matter The 
night before the Council of War was held. Sir Alfred Gaselee and General 
Barrow were discussing their plans when the Japanese General came 
and asked what they were gomg to do if the others would not advance 
They said W e shall go on by ourselves (Hear hear) The Japanese 
General said Then I will come too The next day the Council of War 
took place and some of the allies suggested that it might be dangerous 
to attack Pekin but the British officers said they would go alone, and 
the Japanese and the Americans said they would go with them On 
that the others all declared they would go They appointed a time for the 
starting ot the expedition — but the Russians started three hours before the 
appointed time so as to get the start of the rest of the party 1 The others 
waited for the appointed time In the result when the Chinese saw the 
Russians coming they went out and attacked them there was a good 
and a good number of casualties. The British attacked from a fiack 
but there was no one there the Chinese banog gone out to fight the 
Russians so that the Brush troops got into the British Legation 
safe and sound, whilst the Russums and Japanese were fighting m 
front There were practically no casualties in the British force and the 
only unfortunate incident was that there were some drams into which some 
of the troops fell They therefore arrived somewhat dirty and smelly 
(Loud laughter ) 

In conclusion he wished to say they were all very much mdebted 
to General Barrow for bis excellent address and he was sure all would join 
with him in cordially thanking him (Hear hear and applause.) 

Sir Lesley Probyn briefly seconded, and tbe Chairman returned thanks 
The proceedings then terminated- 
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THE ARMENIAN UNITED ASSOCIATION 
OF LONDON 

The Conversazione of this Association was held at the 
Elysee Hall Queens Road W on Sunday last The 
proceedings were opened by an address from Lieutenant 
Colonel G M Gregory, V C the President who dealt 
with political and social events aflecting Armenians and 
voiced the wish of all that the recent Agreement with the 
Sublime Porte as to the reforms to be introduced into the 
Armenian vilayets would be lo>all) earned out and prove 
efficacious 

A programme of vocal and instrumental music followed 
and was brought to a conclusion with addresses in English 
and Armenian by Mr H Garabedian and the Rev Karoome 
Abldhatian The former, having graduated in America 
and obtained his degree of Bachelor of Divinit> is now on 
his wa) to Etchmiadzm the cathedral cit) of the Armenian 
Church to be ordained and so to devote his life to the 
welfare of the nation He conveyed the greetings of the 
Armenian colony m America spoke of the progress and 
needs of Armenians and urged the fostering of all 
educational efforts The latter, who had for the past forty 
years lived and travelled in Kurdistan and Armenia, 
pointed out the requirements of the inhabitants and also 
explained the direction from which help should come 
especially from irrigation schemes which were needed to 
obviate the sufferings entailed by drought 
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SUPPLEMENT 


OUR REVIEW OF BOOKS 


I The Message of Zoroaster By A/daser Sorabjee N Wadoa 
{Dint and Sens') 

From the very first page of Mr Vr adia s retnaikable volume it is plainly 
evident that he is a firm believer m the Persuo proverb that It is better 
to aim at the moon and stnke the tree tops, than to aim at the trees and 
Btnke the earth for the majority of his thought arrows are well winged for 
a high target, an 1 few fail to hit at least the Outer V\ bite 

The book is important, inasmuch as it serves the dua) purpose of an 
earnestly religious textbook for Parsee perusers and a scholarly collection 
of philosophical theories concerning the ancient faith of Iran which every 
Western student will welcome and the critics our author openly despises 
will let pardon the occasional digressions on rather irrelevant subjects for 
which he somewhat scornfully apologizes m his preface and also overlook 
a sometimes jejune turn of phrase m consideration of bis genuine erudition 
and undoubted literary power 

The first of the books three section ‘Why do we hold Fire Sacred? 

19 perhaps the most important to Parsee thought since it is a stirring call 
to those fainter souled devotees who of late neglect the Prophets first 
injunction to Contemplate the beams of fire with a most pious mind 

Mr Wadia, indeed fearlessly avows himself one of the Old Sichool — a 
fire worshipper m the most bteral sense of the term in opposition to the 
merely symbolical belief of later Avestaic authonties and explains his 
reason with strength and conviction citing both ancient scriptures and 
modem science to prove bis case 

Western readers will find its latter pages on the Analysis of Light " of 
extreme interest and also hia ideals of the world old Mystenea of Mithra. 

becondly The Philosophy of Zoroaster contains chiefly an able 
exposition of the pnaaples of polarity in nature art and music illustrated 
by some exceeduigly picturesque descnptive wntings and some thoughtful 
passages upon the uses of Evil m the Divine scheme of harmony according 
to Mardayasman ideals 

Thudly come the Ethics of Zoroaster which has for its text the 
Master s own words To tell the truth and to aim straight la the first 
Peraian virtue 
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TbereoD Mi Wadia discourses most inlerestuigly taking for hit headings 
the respectiFe commands of Shree kreeshaa> Get Wisdom Buddha s 
Forsake Desire, Chnsts Have Chantf Muhammad s Seek God 
and Zoroaster s Make Thvself Pure 

It IS a homily which will hold the Western readers close attention 
particularly the noiel treatment of the three Drukbshi of Impurity Cove 
tousness and Sloth whose vivid originality very forcibly grips the imagina 
tion 

Still we fancy that the sentimenis of pp iSi iha will not meet with 
entire approval among the fair readers of modern education in Bombay I 
Yet even though Mr Wadia avers that the hooks tirst aim was to 
extruate himself and others from the gloom ot irreligion which gathers 
only too plainly around us his is a cheerful aod inspiriting view of futurity 
for he backs bis optimism with a lormidable and cosmopolitan row uf sages 
and philosophers of all climes, from Plato and the Psalmist to Ruskm 
Chunder Dutt, and Madame Blavatsky while Pharisees and dogmatists 
get short shrift and sharp digs from his pen 

On the whole Eastern thcologists will certainly concur in pronouncing 
the latest interpretation of the message a very able one For the less expert 
Western reader s convenience however a slight biographical notice of the 
Sage or Iran ought have been given 

In a future edition it could easily be added to the two well arranged 
appendices — Frances. G kNowLES-tosTEF 


2 The F^itu of Ancient Egvpt By Sydney G P Coryn {Tht 
TheoiOphitoi Pubushng C mpany ) 

If the hint of the pubhshers on the last page of this elegantly got up 
little monograph to read others of our interesting books and send for 
our descriptive catalogue, indicates that its pnmarv ration a eire was the 
making of an attractive light sample of more weighty goods it may be 
surely held to have achieved its aim but considered as a serious attempt 
to deal with a very deep subject it has many gaps They are gaps which 
imtate the more since the author shows a thorough insight mto his theme 
and a genuine gift for alluring narrative 

Armed with a most modern lamp of Theosophy he proceeds to flash it 
into several of the darkest comers of the old Egyptian temples and so 
shows us not a few quite enthrallingly interesting scientitic facts which the 
ordmary student of hieroglyphs is apt to overlook such as the latest ex 
planatory reading of the records concerning the great Zodiac of Denderah 
Its beanng upon occult chronology and its comparative value with the 
Sebemhamphorasch the Kabbalah and modem Hindu reckoning 

There is a particularly fascinating chapter upon the cycles and the Gods 
of the Cycles and another on the inward racanuig of the highest pnests 
initiation and powers ^ while the wanderings of the soul from the Book of 
the Dead and the symbolical meanings of certain ntes and objects are very 
clearly described. 

But when we come to such absorbing matters as the Promise of the 
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Zodiac and proofs of Eternal Memory the scanty paragraphs are distinctly 
annoying ^and oar annoyance is the keener since tucked m the corer 
pocket are two excellent supplementary charts of the famous Zodiac and 
Temple Front skilfully reconstructed to show every detail of its mscnp 
tions while the whole book is equally well illustrated with such artistic 
drawings as revive ones longings to behold again the onginals in Thebes 
Esneb, and luckless PhUae 

Still, despite its lap^s it is a dainty picture booklet to set on the end of 
the shelf holding ones Flinders Petnea and Garstanga — Frances G 
Knowles Foster 


3 Au YuhNAi ET Dans le Massif du Kin Ho Par le Dr A F 
Legendre {Ltbraxrte Plon ) Pnce ^ francs 
The two salient points of Dr Legendres mteresting new volume of his 
latest explorations in the Flowery kingdom are firstly his thoroughness 
in his scientihc observjtions and high personal courage and, secondly 
the penny wise folly of the French Government in suppl>nng so small a 
European escort for so important a mission in such perilous regions 
The wonder is that the Doctor and bis two brave companions — MM 
Dessirier and Noiret — ever reached civilization alive or that they saved 
any of theu notes or ipeciroens from tbe attack made upon them by the 
Chinese revolutionaries 

The first part of tneir expedition m 1910 was their march through 
\unnaQ the next the exploration of tbe \aloQg Basm and the Kin Ho 
or Golden River and the last stage was tbe passing through another 
portion of this Basin ending with the tale of their dangerous siege and 
capture by the rebels 

Dr Legendre concurs strongly with all experts on tbe Yellow Question 
of to-day m the conviction that the present Chinese Government is a case 
of new presbyter is but old pnest wnt large and (for the destruction of 
the Imperial prestige has not allayed tbe venality of the intriguing Court 
factions) that European intervention and aid are tbe country s only hope 
of salvation in the future 

He has a facile pen our brave Doctor and if hib pictures have not the 
warm colouring of Loti the weird and often barren lands and sordid 
natives of his adventures are at least faithfully portrayed 

He liked best the basin of the Yalong a marvellous region of the 
Thibetan Marches, where great furry yaks cropped the short grass and 
huge mastiffs barked by brown hair tents and in the spnnglide the lower 
scrub was luxunant as Elfland, while in the higher districts the grand oaks 
and pines towered high above the flamy glory of rhododendrons outlined 
against (he eternal grey of distant oioraines 

buch scenery contrasts rather sharply with some of the revolting habits 
of the people which he describes quite candidly Despite the loss of so 
many precious papers and geographical notes, the rebels could not seize 
our author’s good memory or tireless patience, and he has reconstructed 
nearly the whole of the more important data relatively of use to French 
commerce and ethnography 
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And apart from this practical success we can assare him with a cordial 
handshake that whatever tame feet follow his tracks in those dread wilds 
hereafter he has indeed the first 307 of Kiphng s immortal Explorer m the 
Never Never Country and no congratulations can sound sweeter than the 
mile wide mntteriagB of unimagmed rivers 

And no sight is fairer than 

And beyond the DSmelen timber the ilLmiUble plains 

Frances G Knuwtes Foster 


4. The Provincul Geographies of India the Madras Presidi-ncy 
WITH Mysore Coorg and the Associated ‘>t'ates By E 
Thurston, c.i E {^The Cambridge Um 'ersity Press ) Pnee 3s net 

Here we have the first of what promises to be a reallv fascinating senes 
of textbooks and (a^ is fitting) it deals with the senior Presidency and 
Its neighbours 

We entirely agree with Sir Thomas Holland the editor who states in 
his neat little preface that everyone who knows Madras will recognize 
the pre-eminent fitness of Mr Edgar Thur>ton to give a true picture of 
South India fox as Superintendent of the Madias Museum and the 
Ethnographic Survey he sampled every form of human and natural m 
terest m the distncts. Not only this but the author has a vastly pretty 
gift for story telling and where be has scope — say m the chapters on 
history religions and industnal arts — he embroiders his many fresh and 
useful facts with quite enthiaUingly romantic detail threads 

He has, moreover enlisted the serVices of Mr Havell the well known 
wnter upon Indian Art, for the chapter on Architecture, and Mr Romilly 
for the Planters Information while a hundred excellent photographs 
maps and portraits illustrate their descriptions. 

Aet while the artistic side has been so well looked to the practical is 
no less ably planned out, and the mass of concise and accurate informa 
bon upon boundaries seaports, maritime trade agriculture canals and 
minerals is of high value 

It IS quite pathettc on opening such a geography as this to recall the 
dry tedious tomes of last generations youth and it will be a lucky school 
whose principal now subscribes for the whole sene^ if the first is to be 
judged as a specimen of the rest 

There is a particularly good account of the Todas — those strange 
pastoral folk of the Nilgins — and a roll of honour worth remembering 
while no young soldier or civilian on his way Eastwards can afford to 
neglect the admirable chapter of advice on Climate nor the indexed list 
of useful books at the end — Frances G K.now'le': Foster 


5 Our Task, in India. By Bernard Lucas { Macmillan and Co 1914 ) 
Pnee 3s 6d 

The author makes a disbncbon without much difference between 
proselytism and evangelism, by depreciating the act of a proseVybzer and 
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glonfyiog the act of an eraagehat If odcec lA its natortl derired seme 
proseijrtism u as free of offence as the wonl evangelist itself The author 
IB cooscjouB of the unreality of the bogey he has called up both in bu 
preface p vi and in his first chapter pp 5 id 20 where the struggle to 
make a difference is severe. In the chapters that follow he feels the 
insecurity of the foundation on which he is building He acknowledges 
the difficulty on p 39 and gives away bis whole argument when he admits 
that the soul of India can only be touched through the souls of individual 
Hindus 

Incidentally he dates modem missionary enterprise m India from the 
time of WiUiam Carey as if the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge 
bad had no eiustence before that penod, and had not by means of its 
miBsionanes (some of whom like Schwartz Fabncms and Gencke were 
eminent) co-operatcd with God for the salvation of a portion of the Hiodo 
world It IS not easy to understand what be means by the word Church 
but he evidentl) excludes the Churches of Rome Syna and England, and 
their work in India in the rentunes before the time of Carey 

The author is quite mistaken in saying that Christian missionary effort 
has had no effect upon ^ryan India that is upon the caste people of the 
country The lives ot Bishops Middleton Heber and Wilson are open to 
all of us and English readers have found the chapters concerning their 
contentions with the caste Cbnstians m the south of India among the most 
interesting of all Before the conclusion was amved at that caste as a 
social system was inseparable from caste as a religious system Aryan India 
was more generally affected by the teachings of Christianity than it has 
been since 

for hia own purposes the writer contrasts the method of evangelism 
which he says is the new way of teachmg Cbnstunity with the method of 
dogmatic theological expression which be says was that adopted by the 
older missionanes He compares the actual answer of our Lord to the 
young ruler with what He might have said if He had been speaking the 
language of orthodoxy and proselytism that is the language of the older 
missionaries and he fills sixteen pages to show the supenonty of the reply 
Chnst adopted over that which He did not adopt. Such setting up of 
bogeys in order to knock them down again is fiitde 

The author says many sensible things which are not new in the chapter 
on Men and Methods He also suggests some novel missionary methods 
which no experienced missionanes are likely to adopt There is a certain 
amount of cleverness in the way he picks holes in the infant Indian 
Church and presents his case but the cleverness will not advance the 
cause of Chnst which is presumably his intention He thinks that all the 
deficiencies will be corrected if the missionaries cease to proselytize and 
begin to evangelize and so he gets back to the original difficulty he 
stumbled over at the beginning There is no such person as a missionary 
who exalts dogmas and formulas above the quickening of spintual life in the 
soul Dogmas and formulae are only the boundary hedges of the Kingdom 
of God to protect the soul from trespassmg into dangerous places. 

The author frankly tecognues that the miasionaiies of tt» Church 
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ennofr brotheriinen towardi those of other Chmtian ccunmaniooi Bat 
bit resenrations do not for further brotherly advances on tbeir part 
It would be better to accept the advances and to strive for unity — not 
uaifonnity but unity — than to prevent any ftirthcr advance by accentuating 
possible dangers 

This may be done by co-operatioD m essentials of which there are two 
(i) Simple gospel which is best guarded by the creed and (a) a 
common mtnss/erta' organtsaiton which is best mamtained by the histone 
^nscopate m synod There must be diversities in practice within the 
limits of the simple gospel let them be All other questions, including 
that of Christian literature and variations m the mode of expressing 
Christian doctnnes will settle themselves or will be settled m synod m 
course of time — F P 


6 Reflections on the Problems ov India By A S Wadia 

(y^ \f Dent and Sons ) 

Mr Uadia has sent us a very daintily bound bttle volume more sug 
geative from ite outward appearance of lyncs and rondels than aught else 
The subjects which he has dealt with are however of a far more serious 
character Out of the many problems that beset India, he has selected 
four namely Elementary Education of which he disapproves The Caste 
System wbiuh be upholds and Industrial Development in India which 
he deplores as bad for the country As regards the last point The 
Political Future of India his views are neither in accordance with those 
of the Congress ideals, nor of the Nationalist party He thinks that there 
ought to be formed a nev. party of a carefully chosen select few under the 
designation — somewhat self-cootradictory — of the Independent Pro* 
Bntish Party whose aim should be to mamtain at one and the same 
time the permanence of British rulem India and the independence when 
practical of all Indians 

Mr Wadia quotes largely from various well known writers especially 
hietzche and Carlyle to support bis views and is evidently a staunch 
follower of the former 

7 Annau5 and Memoirs of the Court of Pekin By E Backhouse 

and J O P Bland {Hetnemann) Price i6s 

Readers who demand nicely varnished and conventional pictures of the 
Flowery Empire, and have a sentimental belief in the efficacy of gentle 
Western methods of conversion from barbarous customs upon the wily 
Chmee, will surely find Messrs. Backhouse and Bland s able chronicle 
much too strong meat 

They fearlessly show us the country’s condition in the bad old days 
and also how little it has changed today for the bloody records of the 
late Empress the Old Buddhas Borgia like intngues, scarcely differ 
from those of the early Mmg and Manchu doings 

One of OUT most pompous contemporary journals finds fault with their 
plain nammg of spades but we must in common sense agree with them 
that the reader will best appreciate tbeir story who cleanng his mind 
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of coQvenbons and cant, endeavours to and^stand the fundamental 
diderences bet<reen the morabties of Bast and West and to ireigb their 
results without prejudice or paEsion. 

They have thus given us a really monumenta] effort of patient research 
and careful compilation of the Ming dynasty from 1368 through the 
successive Manchu Empue to the present day , and they enliven their 
saga with some of the moat vivid sketches of love and war it has ever 
been our lot to review 

get a wonderfully good analysis and insight into the Chinese 
character and its temble combinatioas which is vividly illustrated par 
ticularly in such fearful contrasts as that between the poetic imagery which 
could christen the Palace of Motherly Felicity and the Pavilion of 
Charitv made Manifest, and the gruesome hendishness of the murders 
between their walls though a few good and brave souls, like the General 
Shih K o-fa and the Lady Precious Pearl shine through the mists of 
terror and death 

The books plan is rather a series of scenes than a continuous narra- 
tive yet only a student who knows the myruds of events and personages 
concerned in the complicated tangle of Chinese history can realize the 
auhors diSculties, and sympathetically congratulate them on having 
achieved a much more concise chronicle than such materials promised 
and one which ought to prove most useful to all interested m Far Eastern 
affairs — Frances G Lnowles Foster 


8 The Island Dependencies or Japan By Charlotte M Salwey 
(London Euiine Z Morue ) 

This book IS m a way designed to be a memonal to the late Emperor 
Meyji Temio of Japan It coramences with a short appreciation touching 
on many events which occurred in his reign special reference being made 
to the outlying islands that depend from and have passed mto the definite 
possession of Japan The mission of the book is to show what keen 
activity has been oiganized m these beautiful islands, each of which offers 
some unique attraction of its own 

Working upwards — after Japanese fashion — Formosa claims first atten 
tion The camphor trade is a senous undertaking and it is time that 
those who use this valuable substance in trade or medicine should be 
aware of the difficulties attendmg its possession The danger zone into 
which the workers are obhged to force their way leads to the loss of many 
valuable hves for the head hunters and the workers carry on a ceaseless 
warfare contending inch by inch the territory wherein the camphor trees 
abound 

The account of the Atvu Sen or Guard line instituted for centuries by 
the former rulers of Formosa now ably organized by the Japanese, is, 
together with fonous items of lateiest connected with Formosa, graphi 
rally described by the author through the co-operation of those who have 
recently travelled into the interior of the island, or have sojourned with the 
tnbea since the Japanese occupation of Taiwan 
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The attractions of the X^oo Cboo Islands or Okinawa^ ^ name preferred 
by the natives, have received foil attention particularly the former royal 
residence of Shim Castle a triumph of masonic skill and architectural 
solidity The apeciahty of these islands is red lacquer work also hempen 
material and they are celebrated for their beautiful trees, shells and 
botterdies We may also mention the Kunles the haunt of the fur 
bearing mammals, an account of their advent at certain times of year 
the sojourn of the seals and otheo* speaes their ultimate capture slaughter 
and market value which will perhaps make clear that it is at the nsk of 
many hves and much danger {m order to meet the demands of fashion for 
valuable furs) that these trades are prosecuted 

Xarafuto the northernmost possession reclaimed since 1905 is notwith 
standing the severity of its climate, becoming a colony of great promise 
and keen activity Schools lighthouses railroads, and means of commu 
nication are being established which will m time dispel the terrors of 
isolation Many from the mainland are seeking this eirtrenie point of 
Japan s territory as an abiding place and homeland 

Minor details are touched upon The book is suitably produced and 
beautifully pnnted It should prove pleasant, instructive and reliable 
reading alike for Japanese and English students It is supplied with 
special maps and delicate pencil work illustrations by Jasper Salwey 


SOME BOOKS ON SOUTH AFRICA 

9 The South African Scene. Ly \ R Markham {Smith Elder 
and Co ) Price 78 6d net 

fhe above is an extremely able exposition by an able aod recognized 
authonty of affairs 10 South Africa Although we feel that recent events 
must needs modify some of her conclusions it is an adequate survey of 
the problems of the South ^fncan Government until a year ago The 
menace of Herrogism and the ascendancy of the Boer Jingoes is no longer 
what it was not because the spmt of reconaliation is stronger but owing 
to the combined inSuence of the labour troubles and the increase in the 
black population Dutch and English must now stand shoulder to shoulder 
if their cause of cinlized government and the predominance of the wlpte 
population is to triumph The author could naturally not foresee this 
development or rather the rapidity with which this development was 
brought about The chapter on The Asiatic DiEBculty should interest 
particularly oar Indian readers The hnea of compromise she suggesti 
are fair treatment for the Astabcs already in the country and, on the 
Indian side an undertaking tacit or otherwise that there should be no 
further loSux of Indian immigrabon beyond the handful of educated mea 
who are required annually to make good any social shrinkage among the 
Asiatic commiuiity This is of course rotten even as a compromise 
Indians are Bntibh subjects and as such have the nght to be domiciled in 
British possessions And if they are better workers than others it remains 
for those others to improve 
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lo Thb Mounted PoucB OF Natal. By H P Holt {John Mw^y) 
Price JOB 6d net 

This volume is prefaced by a sbott oote on the very early days of the 
Natal Mounted Police by Mayor-General Sir J G Dartnell k CB., the 
founder of the corps Much of their early saccess seems to have been 
due to the ngour of ‘ a first rate sergeant major who threatened By 

God 1 11 cut your head off' when a recruit tailed to keep his horse 

m the ranks SVe are to believe that this eariy training made the 
Mounted Police of Natal what it was A monument has been erected 
to commemorate their services m the Boer War and ten members of 
the corps subsequently came to England for the coronation of King 
Edward VII It is a bnghily written work and gives a very good idea 
of the kmd of hfe led by troopers in these South African Horse 


1 1 Cecil Rhodes By Gordon Le Sueur f r o s {John Murray ) 

In the preface the author states that his object was to present Rhodes 
as a human document With that modest purpose he has given to us the 
most interesting and the most informative volume on the great statesman 
that we have so far seen The perusal of it is as inspiring as Levy s 
Napol&iD Intime we feel all through that we are reading about the 
daily life and the actions of a great man it is therefore the best of all 
literature to put in the hands of the young That even Rhodes found bis 
match occasionally is shown m his relations with Jack Grimmer his 
one tune pnvate seaetary To see them together one might have come 
to the conclusion that Rhodes was in charge of a keeper Gnmmer was 
anything bu an ordinary secretary His method of dealing with letters 
was charactenstic 

Dear Sir —In reply to your application Mr Rhodes says no — Yours 
faithfully John R Grimmer 

\ery little space is devoted to bis scholarship and will and Mr Le 
Sueur might with advantage have added a chapter on Rhodes s maxims 


THE NEAR E4ST 

12 The Ottoman Empire, i8oi 1913 By William Miller m a. (Oion > 
( Camimdge Linwtrstty Press ) 

After the stirring events of the last two years in South Eastern Europe 
the subject of the present volume is invested with an especial mterest and 
should serve as an excellent textbook for those who will in future essay 
the task of giving to the world the history of that war Its particular 
value lies m the fiict that it is based upon origmal documents and represents 
the fruit of many years study of the Eastern Question The second 
chapter deals with the first Napoleon s relations wiih the Turks, and 
points out that the great Corsican never developed his ambitions in 
that direction farther than the paper partition at Tilgit The War of 
Greek Independence has bcM so well described by Mr Ahgon Phihpa 
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that Mr MiUer has really very little to add, but the later chapters deserve 
wano commsidaUoi) The Epilogue is devoted to the oev Balkan War 
The author remarks ' that tbe final liquidation of the Ottoman dommions 
ID Europe has not been yet completed but after the events of the last 
few months it is obvious that Turkey has ceased for all pracbcal purposes, 
to be an European State That judgmtat we venture to charactenae as 
a little hasty 


13 Letters from Greece. By John Mavrogordato {Afar/tn Srritr) 
Pnce 2S. net 

These letters were wntten on the spot at a time when the London 
Press bad lost all interest m tbe war being chiefly concerned as Car 
as I remember with a Murder m a Taxi a Tragedy in a West End Flat 
and a Blind Earl in an Omnibus Nor do the letters disappoint this 
welcome sally in the preface The most amusing portion is that entitled 

Among the Bulganans He explains the almost child like psychology 
of their soldiers. All tbe conquered temtory being r^arded as 
Bulgaria, any Bulgarian took anything he could Thu was followed 
by a wholesale depopulation especially m the triangle Doiran, Strumnitra, 
Serres where it is not easy to find a single Mussulman peasant Mr 
Mavrogordata adds ‘ This ultra Malthinun manner of adjusting demand 
to supply seems to be popular in tbe Bulgarian army He also includes 
a letter headed Bulgarvinism to the editor of the Obstmtr m which he 
protests against the latter s Turkey must trot coupled with England 
must not get unpopular with Turkey policy and accuses him of ignoring 
Bulgaria s treacherous aggression The author undoubted!) hits hard and 
straight for Greece. 


14 The Golden Bough ByJ G Prater Third Edition Part VI 
Tbe Scapegoat (London Ma mtllan and Co 1913) 

Id his preface, the author sums up concisely the theory and practice of 
the dying god, brought with T/ir Scapegoat to a conclusion Tbe dying 
god IS considered as a scapegoat to free his worshippers from the troubles 
of all sorts with which life on earth is beset 

The idea of the scapegoat resolves itself mto a simple confusion between 
tbe material and the immaterial between the real possibility of transfening 
a physical load to other shoulders and the supposed possibility of transfemng 
our bodily and mental ailments to another who will bear them for us 
The chief illustration of the theory of the dying god as a scapegoat is 
found by the author m tbe reLgioua ntual of the Aztecs In truth, that 
illustration is not very adequate The author must justify his comparison 
If we ask why a dyiug god should be chosen to take upon himself and 
carry away the sms and sorrows of tbe people it may be suggested that in 
the practice of using the dmnity as a scapegoat we have a combination of 
two customs which were at one time distmct and independent On tbe 
one hand we have seen that it has been customary to kill the human or 
animal god in order to save bis divine life from being weakened by tbe 
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mroads of age. Od the other band we have seen that it has been 
customary to have a general expulsion of evils and sins once a year Now 
if It occurred to people to corobme these two customs, the result would be 
the employment of the dying god as a scapegoat He was killed not 
ongjnaUy to take away sm but to save the dmne life from the degeneracy 
of old age but, since he had to be killed at any rate, people may have 
thought that they might well seuc the opportunity to lay upon him the 
burden of their suffenngs and sins m order that he might bear it away with 
him to the unknown world beyond the grave (p 227) 

The chapter (vii) on Killmg the God m Mexico is the most 
interesting m the volume 

In a note, the author studies the crucifixion of Cbnst in relation with 
•mular facts of other religions But he points out explicitly that his 
theory assumes the historical reality of Jesus of Nazareth 

Dr. Edouard Montet 


The Life of Richard Corfield of Somaliland by Mr Prevost 
Battersby is due from Mr Arnold, and is lai^ely based on the officer s 
correspondence home dunng his crowded years of service Mr Wyatt 
Tilby South Africa 1486191^ completes the authors senes on The 
English People Overseas and is pubhshed by Constable Mr Maunce 
Banng who is also one of the editors of the Russian Review has a new 
book conung out next month with Messrs Nelson entitled The Mam 
springs of Russia. 

Among the novels now due are The Fnd of Her Honeymoon by 
Mrs Belloc Lowndes and Fireman Hot by Mr Cutcliffi Hyne 
also Unto Casar by the Baroness Orezy and Jill all Alone by 
Rita 

Messrs Spottiswoodehavebrougbtoutanewbookentitled TheCodeof 
Mohammedan Personal Law which is designed to be of use to Bntish 
Magistrates in the Sudan 

Among new travel books are A Woman m the Antipodes and m the 
Far East by Mary Hall pros and ‘ Through the South Seas with 
Jack London, by Martin Johnson 

The death of Sir John Tenniel the famous Puneh cartoonist, will come 
as a great shock to bis many friends, and we understand that a special 
supplement will be issued, commemorating his great art and his sweet and 
simple nature wntten by some of bis colleagues on the staff of Punthy 
including a number of his contemporanes 

A new monthly publication is in preparation entitled Ths Britannic 
Revtcu. intended it is said to reflect the ideals aims and mterests of that 
Empire movement which points to a closer and more permanent union of 
His Majesty's peoples. It will have no politics in the party sense, for 
as It says, the party system is too often the enemy of national interests 
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T0LST0\ IN LONDON 

StevensjON wrote in one of hia essays of the shock to self importance 
inflicted upon the busy people of this world by the sudden discovery that 
others had attained to fame by more passive less sensational and strangely 
enough quieter methods Where was the glory of having taken Rome, he 
remarks, for those tumultuous barbarians who poured into the Senate and 
found the Fathers sitting there unmoved and indifferent ? Something of 
the same kind of feeling came over us as we watched the performance of 
Anna Karenina at the Ambassadors Theatre the other evening Not 
that we would suggest that Anna as played by Madame Lydia Yavoreka 
is an instance of tb** arresting and fame usurping capacity of a wise 
passivity But there was something between her acting and the acting of 
the other actors akin to the contrast between the Dionysiar barbarians and 
the ApoUme Fathers something which made us quite indifferent to the 
zealous efforts of the other actors and supremely sensidve to her art 
No doubt the others were at a disadvantage They had to personate 
individuals, the full scope of who e individualities were compressed into 
much smaller limits of expression than those given them in the novel and 
moreover limits only outlined at the points at which they touched upon the 
central story But for all that it seemed to as that they might have 
accepted this dramatic subordination more gracefully thereby giving less of 
the impression that they did give of the forces of worldlmess banded 
together against the unhappv Anna Actually of course there was no 
such conspiracy the genial Oblonsky s championship of his sister bemg 
bat one instatu-e to the contrary but owing as we have remarked to a 
certain level of declamatory vehemence marking all the acting except 
Madame 'Vavorskas we were nearly misled into fancying that the motives 
ol the other characters were as militant as their manners 

Agamst this militancy Madame kavorskas Anna stood out with a fine 
restraint and dignity never once tainted by the theatricality of her 
companions We could have wished her a more inspiring lover than 
Mr Ambrose Flower bat he certainly presented a romantic contrast to her 
ongmal (or we might say abonginal) husband 


S-kVOY DAY DREAMS 

Dreams even Midsummer Night Dreams must, we suppose, reflect the 
spirit of the day else they would confound us with their anachronisms, and 
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we might never waken from Ibem, never come back from the far away 
hills to the plains of every day Moreover the nights are not long enough 
for twentieth-century mortals to sink into those deep slumber lands where 
the old fashioned fames hve. \\ e must be content to snatch at feverish 
dozings wherein the overburdened consciousness meets but the phantasms 
of things It has just fled from phantasms clad in the hemp and homespun 
of the latest Impressionist fashion Mr Barker s production of Mid 
summer Night 3 Dream is very beautiful but it is too schematic too close 
to wakeful conscious art to persuade us that Fuck has ever touched hti 
eyes with fairy herb This is not the real fairyland. These are not such 
sights as youthful poets dream on summer eve by haunted stream. These 
are the mtelligent day dreams of the bavoy Mr Barker and Mr Norman 
Wilkinson are their parents and original Puck too was undoubtedly their 
o/Tspring, yet for all that ultra modern ideals of the fantastic seemed to 
reach their fullest expression in bun there was a quality of real fairyishness 
and of the friars lanthorn about Mr Calthrops Puck Physically Mr 
Calthrop is a born Puck, his very voice is antic, ome He tould have sat 
on a toadstool, the other fairies would have creased their armour to say 
nothing of their dignity bad they tned 
These Gummidgelike reflections must not be taken as careless of the 
beauty and harmony of the Savoy production The actors m almost every 
case were unswervingly true to very individual conceptions of tbeir re 
specuve parts Only those conceptions kept us siiJJ eartbbound un 
enchanted ^^e were lonely for the pert ^nes and dapper elves They 
come not near a London Strand — I Cooper Wilus 


THE MARRIAGE OF KITT\ 

The Marriage of Kitty at the Playhouse judging by the enthusiastic 
reception it received on ibe first night is likely to prove a great success 
And there is no denying the fact revivals seem to thrive best at the present 
moment in London 1 he theatre list shows a quite disproportionate number 
of them Such well known old favourites as Diplomacy The Darbng of 
the Gods, Kismet, The Tyranny of Tears, serve to swell the list which 
seems to point to the fact that the work of the modem dramatist is not 
preferred to a r^chauff(^ of older talent There can be no doubt that the 
acting of Miss Mane Tempest has very much to do with the initial and 
immediate success of the play above mentioned Kitty comes to the 
office of her rich relation a solicitor with the information that not only 
were her worldly possessions confined to a very few pounds but that she 
actually kept all that treasure in her handbag A brief resume of the 
employments open to women did not prove attractive to her bo her neb 
relation must needs find her a husband This he undertakes to do and 
ushers her into an adjoining room Her future husband comes along 
dragging with him his accepted bade There was a ludicrous will and 
though of course they would marry even without the fortune they would 
of course marry only with the fortune. The pis aUtr is furnished by Kftty, 
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irbo offers her services as his wife to get over the difficulties of the will 
Naturally they must not meet after the church service, and naturally they 
do a year later and all ends well* even for the bnde who settles down to 
a well earned spmsterhood. 


THE T'iR^NNY OF TEARS 

‘ The Tyranny of Tears at the Comedy Theatre, was a refreshing 
comedy in the old style dealing with the then new problem of lady 
secretaries living in the houses of newly mamed couples But li the 
problem was out of date, the acting and staging gave a distinctly modem 
appearance The typist who was the thirteenth daughter of a penniless 
clergyman seemed to have abundant funds for particularly new dresses 
In fact, she outdressed the fashionable wife completely but we cannot add 
that Miss Evelyn D Alroy out acted her Our sympathies were not really 
with her for a moment and she seemed to us at the same time dull and 
dangerous Mr Robert Lorraine talked at a great pace as the successful 
Dovebst, and Mi Kerr as the confirmed bachelor was excellent Mias 
Ethel Irving wept whole heartedly and welt but the reconciliation between 
husband and wife did not give the impression of lasting for ever 


THE DARLING OF THE GODS 

The Darling of the Gods gives a good picture of the noble struggle 
of the last of tbe Samurai of Japan against the mvasion of modern ideas 
But their exterramation was not conducted according to modern methods 
and torture chambers exhaling red vapours formed part of the paiapheinatia 
employed for that end. Tbe staging was of course only what was to be 
expected from a production at His Majesty 5 Theatre it was superb and 
we venture to add that the last scene »n which the Samurai chieftain meets 
his beloved m the next world was one of the finest scenic effects we have 
ever had the privilege of seeing The Japanese on the stage proved con 
trary to expectation venlable giants and eapecially Sir Herbert Tree 
whose stature was accentuated bv the dwarf who always accompanied him 
He seemed more like a Cyclops than a son of \sia. Miss Mane Lobi 
acted very sympathetically and m common with the other women in the 
caste, looked thoroughly Japanese. It was an impressive spectacle and 
as the prospectus given with tbe programme led us to expect a roiiture of 
many kinds of plays 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


A FAIR HKARCvG AND NO FAVOUR 


“THE FITTLRE DE\ELOPMENT OF THE FEUD4.TORY 
STATES OF INDU 

Dear Sir 

I have Qot so much iDforroation as to many of the nascent 
industnes of India as would justify roe m alteroptmg to follow Sir Roper 
Lethbndge m his disquisition on the strangling of them and will only 
just say in passing that those I know best are so far from being strangled ' 
that they seldom pay less than 25 per cent but I must ask for a httle 
space to repeat what I have said more than once about sugar and to 
add a few remarks and figures for Sir Roper s consideration 
I would pome out in the first place that there has been no great increase 
m the import of sugar during the last four years and that the local product 
16, of course already protected by tbe regular import duty of 5 percent 
ad valorem m addition to counteracting duties on any bounty fed sugar 
Secondly that the Indian sugar industry was not nearly ruined (as 
Sir Roper says) is plain from the fact that though the area under sugar 
cane has fluctuated considerably during the last ten years from 2 408 212 
acres m 1908 9 to 2 876 965 acres in the previous year (if this figure is 
correct*) yet it has risen steadily since the former year (19089) to 
* S^»77o acres in 1911 i Curiously enough and as if to confound 
Sir Roper more completely tbe yield of cane sugar attained its maximum 
m the same year (1911 12) And this of course is only cane sugar There 
15 also a vast and apparently unknown quantity of palm sugar t so that 

* One cannot but sospect some error in tbe acreage for 1907 8 bee nse tbe yield of 
sugar m ibac year showed a distinct falling off as com[ ared witb the pierioDs year and 
tbe last three years 

t According to the reluras ( SUUstica] Abstract p 1321 Madras has nearly as many 
acres coder palm a« under cane sugar whdst in the rest of India palm sugar occupies 
scarce ooe-fartieth of that under cane and as fex as I can see no attempt u made eren 
to esliiriate tbe amount of palm sugar It certaioly must be considerable and with Im 
proved cultivation and improved processes of manufacture there is no reason why India 
should not be a large exporter agam It is a great opportunity for the agncullnral de* 
paitment They have only to raise tbe standard to that of Java, and they will double the 
produce 10 ludu from the same area Then of coarse it is quite possible the coosump* 
bon per bead may be doubled also There is still scope for greatly increased cooiumptioa 
before the rate reaches that of Great Bntam. 
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India probably still produces nearly half tbe sugar of the world but as she 
also consumes more sugar per head than any Protectionist country in 
Europe (see p 101 of Truths about India, referred to m such 
compbmentary language by Sir Roper on p 15a) she does not produce 
enough tor her own consumption Sir Roper wilt not li!»ten to one who is 
not an educated and intelligent economist, but I am still convinced that 
India will never compete on equal terms with Java until she learns to grow 
crops like those of Java and also acquires greater skill m the manufacture 
of sugar Mere protection will not enable her to grow better crops , 
and as I said before, it seems almost unreasonable to compel 99 per cent 
of the people of India to consume inferior sugar at an enhanced cost for 
the benefit of the remaining t pet cent 

\ ours truly 

J B Pennington 

ENGLISH AUTHORb AND ORIENT AL ORTHO&RAPH\ 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE AsUTIO REMEW 

Dear Sir 

In reply to the query by your correspondent Mr Delschaft in hw 
letter published m the January number 0/ the Re ttu I must explain that 
the words khoia khanum etc are pronounced hoja and banum by 
the Ottoman Turks Another mstance of the same peculiarity is the word 
kharij (tax or tribute) which ts pronounced by the Turks, as haraj and 
hence is commonly written as baratsch by European authors 

\ouTS truly 

F H Tyrrell 

Grand Hotkl de Clarbns 

ClARBKSi SWI1'2BRI.AND 

Vdr h 16 1914 


THE CAPTURE OF DELHI 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE ASIATIC REVIEW 

Siu 

May I make three observations on a letter which appeared m the 
March number of your Revteu. and of which the subject matter is my 
recently published account of my father s life and work ? 

I Its writer asserts, to my surprise that I make the definite claim that 
Sir Alex was the hero of Delhi Other periodicals of position have 
characterized him as the captor of Delhi and like your correspondent, 
seem to think that m usmg this phrase they were giving expression to my 
thought 

I am at a loss to understand how any words of mine can have given rise 
to ao unfortunate a misconceptiOD To call any officer of Engineers the 

captor of Delhi would be to commit as gross a breach of military 
etiqnette as to call Sir John Cheape or Lord Napier the captors of Multan 
or Lord Napier the captor of Lucknow General Wilson was the captor 
of Delhi in the same sense that Lord Clyde was the captor of Lucknow 
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All three ciues were taken by Geoerals who acted on nege plan» prepared 
for them by their officers of Engineers 

It IS true that General Nicholson twice said Alex, Taylor took Delhi. 
This expression however was used colloquially and in the heat of 
generous JodignatioQ against injustice , to separate it from its context is to 
distort its significance 

SuU more incorrect would it be to associate so exclusive a title as that 
of /Af hero of Delhi with the name of any officer heroism was common 
in the ranks of the Delhi Field Force Some were doubtless pre-eminent 
in both character and opportunity but the fingers of one hand would not 
suffice to register their number' My father would have shrunk in dismay 
from the acceptance of such an honour As General Scott Moncneff has 
admirably said in a sketch of my fathers life which appeared m the January 
number of £l<uk7oood ‘ Nothing could be more foreign to his chivalrous 
character than to assume a priority of credit where others did noble aod 
gallant service 

The claim made not by me, but by a number of competent witnesses 
15 roucb more definite and of a comparatively modes! character It is 
asserted that owing to the disablement of the Chief Engineer Colonel 
Baird bmitb by a wound and by a sickness of a character which confined 
him to his tent the burden of drawing up a plan of attack was laid on the 
shoulders of his second in command by whom this responsible task was 
tnumphaatly achieved under circumstances which 1 have been fortunate 
enough to be able to put before my readers m the words of eye witnesses 
and fellow actors These circumstances made the feat one which bu 
Fredenck Maunsell has charactenzed as an operation unprecedented 
in the annals of warfare — a battlefield previously buiveyed the position 
of every gun of the attacking force and the way to every post dibtmrtly 
marked on ground which was under the very eyes and fire of a watchful 
enemy and finally the operation carried out exactly as pre designed 

This contention contains do element of disparagement of the services of 
the Chief Engineer who in spite of crippling illness filled the all important 
position of adviser to the General with firmness and judgment, and on whose 
exceptional powers of organization the buccess of the hazardous project 
largely depended 

3 ^ our correspondent goes on to call your readers attention to 
Colonel "Vibarts book entitled Richard Baird bmith the Hero cA 
Delhi which ht. says was generally considered at the time to prove 
the latter's claims up to the hilt This book does not contam an im 
partial analysis of evidence, but is — admittedly — a piece of special plead 
log in which the facts and arguments on the other side are ignored, and 
has produced the reaction that might have been anticipated it has provided 
Sir \V iLham Lee arner with the material on which he bases his stnctuies 
on Colonel Baird Smith s loyalQr to his General March 1913) 

aud other officers with evidence which has tempted them to suspect that 
distinguished officer s generosity towards his subordinate doubtless unjusdy 

3 \ our correspondent further speaks of an article which appeared m 
the Saturday Revuw of May 1858 as the locus clasncus on the con 
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troverey If U be »o, the ftwa u charactenttic of the method on which 
the cdntroTCTsy has beeti conducted from the outseU 

Colonel Band Smith was invalided from Delhi either late m September 
or early in October (I wnte from memoiy in the wilds of Italy far from 
any books of reference ) He wielded an able pen, and his fhenda were 
literary Hia wife was a daughter of De Qumcey Alex Taylor — who 
had succeeded to the command of hts corps had taken part in the 
Rohilkund Campaign and m the Siege of Lucknow — lay on a bed of 
sickoesfl in May, 1858 disabled by a severe wound received when assault 
iDg the Begums Kothe 10 complete ignorance of being the subject of 
anything of the nature of a controversy Sick and wounded as he was, 
bis heart was full of joy By the grace of God a national disaster had been 
averted by the gnt of his fellow countrymen a result towards which his 
own good head and stout heart had contributed matenally 1 am glad to 
know that even to his dying day he never even beard of that article. Not 
that he attached much importance to either praise or blame — he did his 
beat, and then went on to the next job The pen moreover was not 
hia weapon nor that of his friends They all worked together for im 
personal ends and the work of to day trod too closely on the heels of that 
of yesterday for them to devote much time to the study of the Press SoU 
It IS surely a first principle of justice that none should presume to arbitrate 
between conflicting claims without having questioned the protagonists of 
both sides 

It seems to me that the truth about the services rendered by my father 
at Delht-^ervices of tbeir nature secret~does not admit of mathematical 
proof but that they can be deduced from the testimony of competent and 
disinterested witnesses It is evident, moreover the weight of the person 
alities of those witnesses is a factor vrbich should not be ignored 

It 1$ a question of Quellen 

Sir John Kaye gives the sources whence he drew his information in his 
preface to the third volume of his Sepoy \\ ar 

It should be observed that Sir John Kaye atuches importance to the fact 
that the plans lent him by Colonel Baird Smith s family were annotated m 
Colonel Baird Smith 3 handwriting but it must not be forgotten that the 
notes m question were generally copies or amplifications of rough sketches 
and drawings made by Alex Taylor not m the safety of the office in camp 
but when he stood on the enemy's land with his life m his hands, some 
times more than a mile from bis nearest supports It would be interesting 
to know what became of these papers 

Two persons only had personal knowledge of Alex. Taylor s work as a 
whole Colonel Baird-braith and General John NichoKon the opmions 
held by the latter are a matter of common knowledge No one was more 
au courani with all that passed in the complex life of the camp than Lord 
Lawrence who corresponded with nearly everyone of note m the Force 
(except with Alex Taylor), and he has borne eloquent testimony to his 
high sense of the young Engmeer s services notably m the well known 
letter written to Lord Dalhonsie after the Mutiny was over Similar 
opinions have been pubhely expressed by comrades in the Delhi Field 
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Force, by Genoa] Sir Frederick MaunBell, R E. who commanded the 
Sappers tbroagbout the whole of the operations and was attached to the 
Right \ttack by General Thotnasoo r e whose duties throughout 
the operations were connected with the Left Attack by Field Marshal 
Sir Neville Chamberlain, then Adjutant General , and by Field Marshal 
Sit Henry Norman, then Assistant Adjutant-General 
John Nicholson John Lawrence, bit Neville Chamberlain, Sir Henry 
Norman Sir Fred Maunsell General Thomason — these are men surely 
whose deliberate verdict on work in which they themselves participated 
should not be lightly brushed aside 

Yours faithfully 

Alicia Cameron Taylor 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT BALKAN WAR 
CORRESPONDENTS 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE ASIATIC REVIEW ' 

The Fir'jt Campugn 

Dear Sir 

‘ Mighty IS he whose quarrel s just but mightier still 
IS he who gets the biggest he in first ’ has been the motto of 
the Balkan States Whatever may be thought of the fore 
going statements they are neither opinions nor deductions 
but historical facts And equally as the world has been 
deluded regarding Turkey before the war so it has been as 
greatly deluded regarding the war itself Will those war 
correspondents forget that dirty night during the retirement 
to Tchataldja, when camped alongside their broken down 
cart they discussed the chances of being murdered for the 
sake of their provisions by some of that starving horde of 
troops streaming past them all night whose line of march 
was marked by men who exhausted by hunger had fallen 
down to subsequently die of starvation ? They will readily 
admit now, that there was indeed, a noble response to 
the Turkish Commander in Chiefs {vide Times) ‘ dignified 
and impressive appeal to the chivalrous sentiments of the 
Ottoman army ' Is it or is it not true that the proclama 
tions made by each of the Balkan sovereigns to their 
respective peoples was a direct appeal to the vilest of 
religious passions and was not the Turkish reply to these 
proclamations a warning to the local authorities to take 
energetic steps to protect the Christians ^ In order to be 
first in the field for sympathy, it will be remembered that 
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before a shot had been fired an ofiicial charge was made by 
Greece that the savage Turks were poisoning the wells 
and when unable to prove their contention rudely replied 
that the Turks were capable of it 

Italy having landed some 140,000 troops in Tripoli, and 
after many months of war found herself hemmed along the 
coast, and unable to advance bejond the range of the guns 
of their war ships she was being driven to her wits end to 
find means to force Turkey to make peace and cede Tripoli 
Neither her blockade nor her attack on the Dardanelles, 
nor the sei2ure of the ^gean Islands had any effect on the 
Turks “^s a last resource she threatened to attack the 
coast of Asia M/nor and the bulk of the Turkish forces 
were sent there for its defence When the alliance, and the 
object of the Balkan States became obvious the cross 
currents of the diplomatic world, and its inherited fears so 
forced it to move that it ga\e the Turkish Government 
clearly to believe that if it added no fuel to the fire by way 
of making preparations for war the Powers themselves 
would take the Balkan States in hand and prevent the war 
The foolish Turks not only took the Powers seriously and 
trusted them but refrained from carrying out the autumn 
manceuv res and dismissed to their homes those who had 
been called up for training 

The picturesque brigands of Montenegro declared war 
on October 8 1912 and to their credit Irankl) avowed that 
the conquest of the Albanian town of Scutari was their 
object, and as much more of the Albanian lands as they 
could seize The relations between the Albanians and the 
Central Government at Constantinople had been more than 
estranged Since the establishment of the Constitution, the 
Albanians had been in constant revolt against the Govern- 
ment. Whether the grant of Albanian Home Rule would 
have otherwise shaped Balkan history would now be a 
mere academic discussion These domestic differences most 
effectually settled the fate of the western provinces of 
European Turkey Had the Turks and Albanians been 
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uoit^ the paeans of praise sung by the Greeks and Servians 
over their magnified victones against the scattered Turkish 
units in the western area of the war would in light of 
subsequent events have been otherwise rendered 

An intimation was conveyed to Kiamil Pasha then 
President of the Council through a British channel that 
the Balkan States would not be restrained b) the Powers, 
and that it was imperative for Turkey to make peace with 
Italy War between the Balkan Allies and Turkey was 
declared on October 17 The Treaty of Peace with Italy 
was signed on the i8th Without doubt the general 
opinion of the diplomatic world was that Turkey would be 
victorious, and so that she should not be allowed to disturb 
the Balkan equilibrium the Powers ordained that the status 
quo would be maintained On the other band there were 
the fears that if the Turks were defeated no settlement 
could be eflfected without a war between Austria and Russia 

Within a fortnight, thanks to the grossest of misrepre- 
sentations the almost universal belief (in which the majority 
of the Turks thems-elves shared) was that the Turkish 
Empire in Europe was a thing of the past and with small 
prospects in Asia 500 years of history it was said had gone 
the way of all flesh in as many minutes Turkey on the 
declaration of war was totally unprepared the majority of 
its troops were over in Asia Minor Bulgaria had mobilized 
a force of 340 000 troops every available man over nineteen 
years of age with twelve months training and its generals 
accoidmg to their own statements had for years been pre 
paring for the struggle 

The Bulganan headquarters were 200 miles from 
Constantinople Owing to the inadequate Turkish forces 
to check their advance the Bulgarians were confident that 
Constantinople would be captured with the minimum of 
opposition, and Bulganan sympathisers found their way 
there to attend the Te Deum to be held by King Ferdinand 
in the world famed mosque of St Sofia The whole of the 
European Provinces to the west of Thrace were left by the 
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Turkish authorities to take care of themselves, and every 
effort concentrated on protecting the capital All the 
available troops and stores were rushed up to ^dnanople, 
so that, if It did not contain the Bulganans as Plevna, m 
1S77 contained the Russians it would at least contain a 
considerable section of the Bulganao forces and above all, 
make a break in the line of their railway communications 

The Bulgarian army which invaded Thrace numbered 
some 250000 troops The first fighting took place near 
the frontier on October 2^ only six days after the declara- 
tionofwar The Turkish plans were to delay the Bulgarian 
advance by a series of rear guard actions, and for this 
purpose a more or less nondescript force of some 20000 
troops were scratched together It has since been admitted 
by the Bulgarians that the Turks were successful m delaying 
their advance by four days The Bulgarians m their wisdom 
allowed no war correspondents to accompany their armies 
but they had a favoured correspondent with King Ferdinand 
at headquarters and the world was spoofed as will be 
remembered by the headlines in the whole of the press on 
the morning of October 25 — Fall of Ktrk Ktii:>se 50000 
Turkish Prisoners Taken This news was not only 
believed in Constantinople but m addition Levantine 
reports were circulated that the Commanders Mohamed 
Mukhtar (Son of the Grand Vizier) and Pnnce Aziz (a 
cousin of the Khedive) had been tried and shot by order 
of court martial for every military offence including 
cowardice 

It may be here mentioned that the population of Con 
stantinople and its environs is about a million people The 
majority are classed as Levantines The Greek population 
alone is about half a million It is part of the Ottoman 
system of Go\ernment to allow the various Christian 
ecclesiastical heads to direct their respective flocks, who 
accordingly receive homage from them as though they 
were kings The priest ndden Levantines are under the 
influence and dominion of repulsive, long-haired frowsy- 
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looking priests, whose dress and appearance conjure up 
thoughts of vermin, and whose prototype Christ kicked out 
of the Temple. Under such inspiration the Levantines 
would sell their souls to injure the Turks They openly 
rejoiced at the then believed prospect of the departure of 
the Turks from Europe, and were responsible for the 
reports after the Battle of Lule Burgas that the Sultan had 
gone and the Government had packed up preparatory to 
crossing the Bosphorus 

There is a considerable section of foreigners m Constant! 
nople — British French German, and various continental 
nationalities The Member for ‘ Bulgaria in the British 
Parliament whose antipathies to everything Turkish is 
well known wrote of the appalling ij^norance of the majority 
of the foreigners in Constantinople on all matters pertaining 
to the Turks their customs and country few speak Turkish 
and although French more or less is common language 
their social relations with the Turks could hardly be less 

It IS said that the greater the ignorance the greater the 
readiness to pass judgment on questions without having 
studied the subject Though ever read> with their views 
and opinions, the foreigners in Constantinople are mostly 
in accord with the charity boy who said it was a question 
of taste as to ^ heiher it s worth while going through so 
much to learn so little. Under the despotic rule of Abdul 
Hamid when the Turkish Ministers were merely clerks, 
the Embassies and their entourage lived m the sun and 
kissing went by favour With the establishment of the 
Constitution this was all swept away and accordingly it is 
the belief of this section that the new rigime is a curse to 
the country thus agreeing with the foreigners who most 
erroneously think that a free Turkey will curtail their 
opportunities 

With the reported fall of Kirk Kilisse and 50000 
Turkish prisoners taken — though there was no fall 
of the town and only some 20,000 troops employed m 
delaying the Bulganans — the fertile imagination of the 
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Levantine ran not and the population of Constantinople 
was described as having become divided into three classes — 
the lying knaves the stupid fools who gave currency to the 
lies and the amazed and bewildered ignorant Turks 

The correspondents of whom there was an influx into 
Constantinople have been accused of sensationalism — had 
thej even been supermen they would have been misled, 
for on all sides they were snowed under with the contention 
that Abel was killing Cain and if subsequent events have 
lowered their prestige in the eyes of their editors thei>e 
Utter can be thankful that the seekers after copy did not 
send all the circumstantial news they were supplied with by 
the manufacturers of the reports for which the Levant is 
famed Thanks to the Constantmople-Levantine imagina 
tion coupled with the now admitted lies of the favoured 
correspondent at the Bulgarian headquarters the almost 
universal belief and still maintained throughout the world 
IS that, not only was Kirk Kilisse captured, and 50000 
Turkish prisoners taken but that the Turkish troops at the 
Lule Burgas Viza battle were demoralized panic stricken, 
and that the bubble of Turkish military reputation had 
been pricked beyond all redemption Fooled as the 
Turks had been b) the failure of the Powers to make 
good their word to stop the Balkan States making war, 
and finding themselves in a condition totally unprepared the 
utmost they could possibly hope for (and that seemed 
almost a forlorn hope) was the defence of the Capita’ — for 
this purpose and at all costs and hazards it was necessary 
to stay the Bulgarian advance pending the completion of 
the defensive positions at Tchataldja 

Immediately on the declaration of war all the available 
troops and stores were rushed up to Adrianople, which, 
until It was starved out kept a portion of the Bulgarian 
forces fully occupied for five full months It was elected 
that the Bulgarian advance should be broken along the 
Lule Burgas Viza hne which extended for some thirty 
miles across the Bulgarian line of advance from the railway 
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line on the left, or western side to the Istranja Hills on 
the eastern side Whilst Mohamed Mukhtar’s frontier 
(Kilisse) force was successfully hampering the Bulgarian 
advance, troops, trained and untrained volunteers and non 
descripts were being rushed up to the Lule Burgas Viza 
line, and never, it can be truly said was such an army put 
into the field It was not an armj but a mere disorganized 
mob of armed men more or less exhausted by forced 
marches without food and short of ammunition It was 
expected that a sufficient food supply would be obtained 
m the surrounding district Unfortunately its inhabitants 
with a lively knowledge of what was m store for the Turks 
in the western provinces fled in one unbroken stream 
carrying everything possible away with them Though 
the Turks were greatly inferior in numbers and whilst 
the Bulgarians claimed that the last word had been said 
m their organization and that their forces had been trained 
to a point, the Bulgarians were fought to a standstill com 
pletely exhausted and played out 

It was on Monday afternoon October 28 that the battle 
called Lule Burgas may be said to have commenced and 
It IS now known that SavofTs plan was to engage the 
Turks along their front from Lule Burgas to Viza, then 
to strike in on the Lule Burgas flank with the ist Army 
dnve the Turks away from the railway cut off their line 
of retreat to Tchataldja and by driving them over to the 
Black Sea, force them to surrender The Bulgarian plans 
were a complete failure and the one man in the world who 
never wishes to again hear of the names of Lule Burgas 
Tchataldja, and Bulair is General Savoff for he (as against 
the rest of the world) fully realizes the ghastly failure of 
the Bulgarian attack on Turkey It is a natural question 
to ask and as easily answered Why has the world been 
so misled ^ 

Credit IS due in the first instance to Lieutenant Wagner 
of the Vienna newspaper Reukspost the favoured cor- 
respondent retained by the Bulgarian war staff who was 
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given the spoon fed mformation and the facilities to pi^lish 
such news to the world as would serve the Bulgarian 
war plans The Bulgarians kept all other correspondents 
efiFectually and safely bottled up, and away from the sphere 
of operations so that their Ananias should have the whole 
field to himself To disguise the failure of the Bulgarian 
efforts at Lule Burgas he was day by day sending out to 
the world accounts of the bloody battles that the pursuing 
victorious Bulgarians were inflicting upon the fleeing, 
demoralized panic stricken Turks whose corpses were 
damming the rivers which he made run red with their 
blood or as the Times subsequently stated misleading 
the world with the reverberations of imaginary battles 
which gathered volume until all Europe rang with the roar 
of the guns and the dying cries of the slam Whilst the 
Turks had retired to Tcbataldja the Bulgarians had never 
advanced beyond Lule Burgas If everything m war is 
fair, the Bulgarians were justified, for the first he counts 
and the majority would rather believe a he than admit they 
had been fooled 

It was the intention of the Turkish administration to 
give the war correspondents every facility a one time 
member of the House of Commons was engaged as Press 
Censor and all were sent to the front in a special tram It 
IS true that this was hung up at Tchorhi, and bitter were 
the complaints m consequence In the bitterness of their 
wrath hostility to everything Turkish was engendered, it 
being even represented that they were being detained by 
force as prisoners, and questions on this supposition were 
asked in the House of Commons They were journalists 
out for copy who are more dangerous to baulk than it is to 
come between a tiger and its prey One only of the cor 
respondents could be descnbed as having had a military 
training, and few had seen more of war What would 
a Kitchener have done with these correspondents had he 
been faced with difficulties similar to those confronting the 
Turkish administration } In fairness to those correspondents 
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who returned for the renewal of the war or subsequently 
reviewed its course, they not only modified their original 
and most erroneous opinions but had it been possible to 
explain to them at the lime the uneviable position in which 
Turkey had been placed by the Powers their accounts 
V ould have been of more value to the public 

The correspondents were by no means all in accord 
Three by committing a breach of faith succeeded m 
reaching the front The Times carrying the Daily Mail 
were colleagues We were tricked misled cajoled 
wrote the Daily Mail and it was intensely irritating that 
our efforts failed, while regular despatches were arriving 
daily from the Bulgarian side (but he d/d not then know 
the source of these despatches) “ There was no intention 
on the part of the Turks, despite their promises of letting 
us see anything of the war but we saw indeed a gigantic 
rout and my recollection of the campaign will always be 
a rabble of disorderly soldiers slouching along with the 
spint of despair 

Writing of this colleague when they arrived at the rear 
of the battlefield the Times said that he had come to his 
hrst battle full of stones of fighting coniured up to the 
youthful mmd by such experts as Fenimore Cooper and 
was not backward in giving expression to his bitter dis 
appointment at the non realization of his youthful hopies 
In fact, he became so bored at the monotony of the modem 
battlefield that he stretched himself out on a rug beside the 
motor car and went off to sleep invoking me to wake him 
It anything really interesting should occur 

In a subsequent review of the battle and with more 
details available this latter correspondent, who so trounced 
his colleague, wrote that the Bulgarians had to thank their 
Chnstian Gk)d that owing to the shortage of food and 
ammunition, the Turks were forced to evacuate their posl 
tions which the Bulgarians were too exhausted to face 
again And further, that The Turks had nothing to be 
ashamed of, in spite of the brilliant word painting of cor 
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respondents, who Jet themselves go on the retreat from 
Moscow racket It is cunous how quickly the accomplished 
journalist can see red and how difficult he finds it to draw 
the line between rout and retirement Fortunately there 
were no professional journalists with the Tirah Field Force 
when It scuttled down the Bara Valle\ in 1897 If there 
had been, the historical exactitude of the operations would 
have been as prostituted as has been the retirement of the 
Turkish armies from Lule Burgas 

During the first armistice a well known British officer 
was given facilities by the Bulgarians (there was then no 
expectation of a renewal of the war) to examine the sphere 
of operations and deriving his information through Bulgarian 
spectacles wrote For all practical purposes the Bulgarians 
were finished at Lule Burgas, there were no reserves and 
all ranks were feeling the strain of three days continuous 
fighting want of sleep and soaked to the skin He was 
told It commenced to ram on Tuesday morning October 29, 
a pure in\ention of the Bulgarians to disguise their inability 
to follow up the retiring Turks The respective armies 
were m contact on Monday and during the battle of 
Tuesday Wednesday and Thursday the weather was 
exceptionally tine and only with the general retirement 
on Friday November i did it begin to ram 

Wagner himself thinking the war over wrote ‘ The 
result of the Battle of Lule Burgas was disappotntmg and 
much less than had been at firs>t anticipated The Bulgars 
did not succeed in cutting otf the Turkish army from 
Its line of retreat nor were they able to penetrate 
the lines of Tchataldja before the Turkish army was 
reformed ’ 

Apparently not knowing how Turkey had been sold by 
the Powers Lord Kitchener m his report on Egypt wrote 
Defective military arrangements appear to be responsible 
for the breakdown of one of the finest fighting armies that 
existed in the world. There was no breakdown of the 
fighting qualities of the troops. Some of the regiments 
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refusing to give way were almost annihilated and by such 
fighting were the Bulgarians fought to a standstill 

War declared on October 17 with the Turks totally 
unprepared The fighting on October 23 and 24 at Kirk 
Kilisse delayed the Bulgarians who at the Battle of Lule 
Burgas October 28 to November i were brought up, 
fought out and exhausted and the Turks as subsequently 
chronicled by Wagner himself had in the meantime been 
able to prepare the lines of Tchataldja for the defence of 
Constantinople On passing through the vineyards before 
reaching Tchataldja the hungry mob as might be expected 
filled their emptiness with grapes and it was an army 
wnthmg with colic that arrived at Tchataldja, and m truth 
they were scattered over the ground like wriggling worms 
some 20000 dying in three days As the food supplies 
became available, the seizures stO{)ped as though by magic 
the number of cases dropping from over 4000 one day to 
less than 400 the next. It was reported as cholera from 
Constantinople, and cholera it will be called so long as the 
incident is remembered At Tchataldja soldiers stricken 
in thousands choUra havoc were the newspaper headlines, 
and the leader writers were challenging the wisdom of 
King Ferdinand entering Constantinople and exposing his 
troops to the infection Incidentally it may be added 
that by this time the Bulgars themselves had some 35 000 
cases ol sickness, another fact unknown to the world The 
Bulgarians not only misled the world, but successfully 
deceived the foreign legations at Sofia, who privately 
communicated to their respective Embassy colleagues at 
Constantinople that the Turkish armies had been hopelessly 
routed, and that the Bulgarian cavalry were athwart their 
line of retreat The fleeing and panic stricken Turks it 
was stated, would on their way to Asia, wreak their 
vengeance and Constantinople would be given over to an 
orgy of pillage loot, rapine and massacre , to circumvent 
this there was a call upon the fleets of Europe. Battleships 
were humed to the Bosphorus, and thousands of its seamen 
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were landed to protect Constantinople. Telegrams seat 
from Constantinople were published saying that foreign 
officers had reported the situation at Tchataldja as hope 
less ‘The Doom of the Turk is a sample of the 
headlines of the Press at that time ‘ Another foreign 
officer back from Tchataldja says he does not believe that 
the Turks had more than 40000 troops manning the 
defences, and half of these were suffering from privation 
and disease is a sample of the reports to which the Press 
gave currency 

The Times according to its leading article on Novera 
ber 16 wrote that its local correspondent had declared 
that three fourths of the troops in the Tchataldja lines are 
demoralized and disorganized 

Other reports appearing in the Press stated that official 
visitors to the Sublime Porte found nothing save the most 
abject depression and an atmosphere of hopelessness 
Reuters agency issued a statement in London that the 
presence of the Bulgarian army will be required in Con- 
siantinople to protect ike Christians^ ’ and, according to the 
Bulgarian war staff, oide Wagner its strategy was to rush 
the Tchataldja lines at the same time as the retreating 
Turks entered them” In the light of the final phases of 
the war, it was no doubt a wise provision to send the 
battleships to Constantinople, not for the purpose then 
contemplated but to prevent the Bulganan and other 
Christians from exterminating one another In repl> to 
a friendly request from London the writer sent a lengthy 
telegram summarizing the situation and emphatically stated 
that the Bulgarians would meet with a crushing defeat 
when they attacked Tchataldja. The telegram was sen 
round the London Press for publication it was igno- 
miniously rejeaed for on the same day {November 14) 
had not Lieutenant Wagner cabled from the Bulganan 
headquarters that “ after four days of murderous fighting 
the Bulganan army has succeeded tn breaking through the 
Turkish position at TchaiaUfya in the centre of the lines 
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aod Reuter’s agent at Constantinople cabled also on the 
same day Reported capture of Turkish headquarters 
and surrender of Nazim Pasha the Turkish Commander 
tn-Chuf The venter's telegram was returned to him m 
a fnendly spint so that he should himself destroy the 
proof of his appalling stupidity it reached him after the 
Bulgarians had been decisively beaten 

There are not a few in Constantinople who should blush 
with shame when they now think of their exaggerated fears 
at this time when the ships leaving Constantinople were 
crowded foreign residents laying in supplies of food, and 
the sand bag and other defences erected at some of the 
Embassies The panic feeling amongst the Levantines was 
excusable for if they loved not the Turks, in their hearts 
they feared a Bulgarian invasion ‘ Is it conceivable 
subsequently wrote the one war correspondent with a 
military training “that the Bulgarians belie\ed the sensa 
tional stories of the retreat from Lule Burgas published 
by the sensational journalist who never saw the Turks in 
action As a matter of fact, if the Bulgarians deceived 
the world, they were equally misled by the reports from 
Constantinople of the supposed decimation of the Turkish 
Army the utter demoralization of the remainder, the 
indefensible condition of the Tchataldja lines, the break 
down of the^ Turkish administration, and the chaos in 
Constantinople Had they known the truth and in view 
ot their own troubles, they would not have attacked 
Tchataldja, which they did before daybreak on Sunday 
morning, November 17 three days after Reuter cabled the 
reported surrender of Na^im and according to Wagner^ 
they had already broken through the lines 

It has been frequently and circumstantially stated that 
the Bulgarians, acceding to the wishes of the Towers had 
refrained from forcing an entrance into Constantinople 
This IS hardly compatible with the crushing defeat — with 
a loss of some 25,000 m killed and wounded — that the 
Bulgarians met with in their attack on tBe Tchataldja 
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lines In view of the colourless report of the Turkish 
Commander-m Chief, the Turks could not be accused 
of exaggerating their achievement Their loss of prestige 
in the eyes of the world would not have been so great had 
they displayed a little more robust faith m themselves and 
issued reports on the same lines as Lord Kitchener did in 
South Africa Contrast the difference between the Turkish 
failure to inform the world of the truth with an unrepu 
dialed Greek contention published in a London newspaper, 
which held that those who organized the Greek Press 
campaign against the Bulgars deserve to be honoured by 
their country far more than the brave men who have fallen 
on the battlefield That the impression created throughout 
Europe was false only proves more clearly than ever the 
intellectual supenonty of the Greeks ■' After the magnifi 
cent and successful efforts of the Bulgarians in this direction 
with the aid of their faithful Wagner truly the Christianity 
of the Balkans is based on the statement of the psalmist 
that All men are liars The fact that an armistice had 
been proposed by the Turkish Government before the 
Bulganan attack led the world as also the people in 
Constantinople to believe that no serious attack had been 
pushed home by the Bulgarians In spite of the fears that 
the fleeing and demoralized Turkish troops would before 
crossing the Bosphorus loot and massacre and although at 
the instance of the Ambassadors the public had been warned 
that, on the firing of certain signal guns all were to seek 
places of safety and with the universally expected appearance 
of the Bulgars it may be placed on record that Constanti- 
nople s contingent of golfers played their usual Sunday 
golf to the reverberations of the continuous roar of the guns 
of the battlefield proclaiming that hell was let loose at 
TchataJdja. Surely never before has golf been played 
under such conditions. 

On Tuesday morning, November 19 Mohamed Mukhtar 
at the Derkos end of the Tchataldja lines proposed to 
take the offensive Whilst making a personal reconnaissance 
with his staff, he blundered into a Bulgarian position, and 
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aU were shot down The majority of the staff were Jailed 
and Mohamed Mukhtar was severely wounded There \s 
indeed a time m the affairs of nations which if missed 
cannot be retneted An irreparable blunder was made 
in not proceeding with this offensive movement. With 
Adnanople m the rear of the Bulgarian armies, which 
were more than exhausted and without supplies ham 
pered by their heavy battle losses and burdened with 
some 35 000 cases of sickness, the Turks had the Bui 
garians in the hollow of their hand and the course of the 
war could have been completely changed Truly indeed 
the Turks were more than fools on this occasion Their 
inaction was a crime and bad any combination of circum 
stances then ended their empire in Europe by this great 
failure alone they would have nchl) deserved their fate 
It IS true that the Turkish Administration, m \itw of their 
unpreparedness for war had appealed in the first instance 
to the Powers for a settlement and then direct to Bulgaria 
but a Cromwell would have said \ea venl> if diplomacy 
IS good It IS slow and in the meantime the Lord has 
delivered the ungodly into mine hands With such a 
let off the Bulgars willingly assented to an armistice and 
the poor old Grand Vizier would have been justified if the 
ideas of a confederation unofficially submitted by the 
writer to the Balkan peace delegates, had been realized 
The basis of this confederation was independent sovereignty 
for Turkey, Bulgana Roumania Servia Greece and 
Montenegro autonomy for Albania self government for 
those districts where the population consisted of mixed 
races, under Governor Generals jointly appointed by the 
Sovereign States for a period of four years The com 
mittee for the settlement of all frontiers and boundaries to 
be the Commanders-in-Chief under an umpire like Lord 
Kitchener The confederation to form customs, rail 
ways, and commercial unions, and m combination to take 
a status in international affairs as the seventh Power in 
Europe, but history is mostly a record of exploded ideas 
{Ta ^ Omitniud) 
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THE DE\TH OF THE VICEROY OF WE&T \ND EAST 

TH^.T the child 13 the father of the man was perhaps never better illtu 
trated than in the case of Lord Mmto In the early days of his life the 
qualities of sport and warfare had ample scope for development, and 
m afterlife we find him rtdiog five times to the Grand National breaking 
his neck and still living fighting for the Turks against Russia, and for his 
own country in Egvpt and ^fghaoistan and subsequently travellmg through 
the remotest parts of the earth He was appointed Governor of Canada 
dunng the South Afncao Har and played a great part in fostering the 
love of the mother country which impelled Canadians to help England m 
her hour of trial But bis most sncces^ul task was undoubtedly his 
administration in India, which began in the autumn of 1905 The dif 5 
culQes which beset him at the outset would have been sufficient to over 
whelm a man of smaller calibre. In the first place his predecessor was 
a man of ootstanding character amongst Indian Viceroys Secondly 
many of the innovations that had been introduced by Lord Cuizon were 
either not vet mature, or at any rate not yet earned through His first business 
in fact was to put the finishing touch to the work of another before he 
could bring bis influence to bear 00 any new problems that had sprung up m 
his own time Though sent out by a Unionist Government, be was for the 
greater part of his rule in India under a Radical Mmistry yet, in spite of 
the criticism which was continually passed upon him, he never bad any 
serious difference with the Home Govemment 
To these difficulties we must add a financial crisis, and the growing 
volume of unrest m India. He not only managed to grapple with all these 
problems he never for a momeot lost bis presence of mind. And indeed, 
to an unruffled calmness be added a welcome geniality of manner He 
was one of Nature s noblemen always perfectly natural, always willing to 
talk familiarly with everyone, always ready to see people and find out what 
were then real gnevMices or difficulties, and how these might be bettered. 
Id his secret soul he objected to being hedged 10 and kept apart as Viceroy 
The reforms instituted by h»«i and Lord Morley b^an the new ea in 
India, and there can be no doubt that it is to him that we most be grateful 
for the general scheme, and for planning them out in detail One 0f the 
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rtforms for which he was especially ecthimastic was to open ap to Indian 
^ntlemen die opportunity of taking cocomissions m the Indian Army 
We cannot do better than quote passages oat of the speech be made to the 
East India Association on April 24 1911 when, as Chairman he re- 
sponded to Sir William Plowden s paper 00 the Problems of Indian 
Administration ” 

It IS cunotis that Bntish opmion of to-day as regarls the possi 
bility of granting commissions is less advanced than it was a genera 
tions ago The views of many people to-day are much behind the 
times in comparison with those of distinguished officers even before 
the Mutiny As long ago as 1844 bir Henry Lawrence dealt with the 
question Subsequently Lord Napier wrote a memorandum in 1885 
on the same subject, statmg that the Government of India had then 
the matter under consideration Sir George Chesney Sir Donald 
Stewart, and others all held the same views \11 these distinguished 
o6Bcers admitted that a great injustice was being perpetrated in 
withholding such commissions they maintained that young Indian 
gentlemen should have greater opportunities for military distinc 
bon but at the same tirae they all laid down that they must not 
command British troops and that the solution of the difficulty 
was the raising of special Indian regiments in which Indian gentle 
men should receive commissions I am afraid that racial anti 
pathies, however narrow many of us may thick them are much 
stronger in India than they are at home. I do not know why But 
at any rate, we certainly cannot do away with these racial antipathies 
by word of command the only way to lessen them is by example 
and by consunt sympathy with our Indian fellow subjects Under 
existing conditions it would in my opinion be a grave mistake to 
appoint a young Indian of good family to a British regiment, or to a 
regiment of the Indian Army t^ainst the wish of its Bntish officers 
It would only create friction and we should be worse off than we 
were before I fought this question in India over and over again 
and before I came away the Government of India, the Commander 
in Chief and all my Council were in agreement with me that the 
commissions should be granted VVe therefore framed a scheme for 
the raising of a raiment to be officered by selected Indian gentlemen 
who would generally have received a military education m the Cadet 
Corps Oar proposal was that the regiment should begin with a 
skeleton of a few Bntish officers to give it a start, and that young 
Indian officers should be gazetted to it m the ordmary way with bona 
fidt commissions, who would nse m due course of promotion whilst 
the Bntish skeleton would gradually disappear and an Indian officer 
would eventually obtain command of the regiment, which would be m 
the course of twenty years or so The scheme was sent home, and it 
was my earnest hope that it would receive official sanction before 
I leA India. 1 am sorry to say I do not know what has happened to 
It since then 
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In conclusion we may quote from a letter sent by his Lordship to this 
Revtno on January 14 of this year He had been asked to write for us an 
article on the admission of Indian gendemen to the Indian Army — 

You will understand how impossible it is to write an article for 
the Asiatu Reviea. as the least eaertion tires me at present The 
subject you haTe proposed is one m which I was always interested 
in India, and will have to be finally dealt with some day 1 hope 
very much the form the Astatic Review has now adopted will prove 
a success 

' Believe me, 

Youis very truly 



This shows how to the very last, Lord Minto maintained his close 
interest m Indian affairs And all ladiane will agree that m bun they 
have lost a true a tried and a trusted friend 
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The Indian Budget for 1914 15 was presented for consideration at a meet 
ing of the Imperial Council at Ddbi on the and of March last The revised 
estimates for 1913 14 showed a revenue of ;^84i millions as against the 
Budget estimate of milbons The expenditure for 191314 was 

;^83 6,5ooo instead of the estimated ;^83 911000 The Budget 
estimate of the total revenue for 1914 15 is 033 000 and the 
estimated expenditure j£86 962 000 Net deficit 929,000 


During the meetings of the last session of the Imperial Council five 
resolutions were proposed by non-official members Four honorary 
members asked for commissions to inquire into the administration of 
gaols in India Provincial Finance Railway Management, and the causes 
of the recent Bank failures m India One honorary member asked for 
opinions from the Provincial Governments upon the eicisimg system of 
rural taxation The Government of India accepted the resolution about 
gaol reform m India. The other resolutions were either lost or ivith 
drawn 


A deputation representing the Indian National Congress will be m 
England this summer to lay before the British public some of the more 
pressing gnevances of their country The deputation will probably 
include the Hon Mr Cokhale and Messrs Lajpat Rai Subba Rao 
Bhupeudranatfa Basu Mazharul Haq M A Jmnah S Smha, V M 
Samarth Bishen Naravan Dhar and C P R- Adiyar 


Lord Hardinge presided over a Conference held at Delhi to discuss 
the question of establishmg a college for the higher education of sons of 
ruling chiefs and other noblemen in British India The proposal was 
enthusiastically accepted Rs 8 oq 000 has already been subscnbed 


A sensation has been caused m Calcutta — m European circles— by the 
acquittal of the student Ray of the charge of murdenng Inspector Ghose 
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of the Cmnioal Investigation Departfcent A fresh trial has been ordered 
vnth regard to the murder of a spectator 


A great revulsion of feeling is being manifested in Bengal against 
the system of exacting exorbitant dowries from parents of marriageable 
girls According to the caste rules of a section of the Hindu com 
munity parents have to suffer social ostracism if their daughters 
remain unmarried beyond a certam age Snebalata Den a young 
Bengali girl as a protest against this evil system and to save her 
father from utter rum in finding a dowry for her burnt herself to 
death the other day in the most deliberate manner 
W e bop>e the immolatiou of Snebalata will not have been m vain 


In connection with the discovery of anarchist plottmg m Delhi a 
senes of bouse searches have taken place m Delhi Lahore and Rawal 
pindi Nine persons have so far been arrested and mqumes are still 
proceeding 
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INDIA AND THE PRESENT LIBERAL 
GO\ ERNMENT 

By R S Bajpai b a b c l (Oxon ) 

In view of the next General Election, which may come 
off any time in the near future and the part the British 
public plays or ought to pla> in the management of the 
Indian Empire it is scarcely necessar) to add an apology 
or an introduction to an article which is intended to state 
the task that awaited the Liberal part> when the> came to 
office in 1905 and to consider how they have faced it in 
order that the British electorate ma> be enabled to realize 
their record m respect of Indian administration and to 
decide how far their return to power will be desirable 
Lord Curzon began his Viceroyalty by altering the 
constitution of the Calcutta Municipal Corporation, which 
Lord Northbrook had granted and by reducing the 
number of elected members from fitty to twenty five thereby 
equalizing the elected and the nominated with the result 
that twenty eight Indian members resigned as a protest 
A number of commissions were appointed some of which, 
the educated community consider did them more harm 
than good The Universities Commission among other 
things recommended that ‘ Fees must not be fixed so low 
as to tempt a poor student of but ordinary ability to follow 
a University career and matters culminated m the passing 
of the Universities Act in the face of unanimous opposition 
by the elected members of the Supreme L^islative 
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Council and under it the Universities were thoroughly 
officialized The Police Commission whatever else 
It did put an end even to the theoretical possibility of an 
Indian entering direct into the Imperial Police Service 
The Official Secrets Act made any public criticism of a 
Government measure impossible until it has been made 
public, and according to the Pioneer Russianized the 
statute book The demands for a larger employment of 
Indians in the higher public services in conformity with 
Queen Victona s Proclamation of 1 858 and the recommenda 
tions of the Public Service Commission of 1888 were met 
with the stnctest interpretation of the qualifying words in 
that Magna Charta of India Lord Curzons speech at 
the Calcutta University Convocation, in the course of 
which he had said “Asiatics deliberately or habitually 
deviate from the truth ' and undoubtedlv truth took a 
higher place in the moral codes of the West before it had 
been similarly honoured in the East> where craftiness and 
wile have always been held in much repute created a great 
deal of bitter feeling The ill fated Partition of Bengal — 
the greatest political blunder since thf* Battle of Plassey, as 
Lord Macdonnell put it — robbed Lord Curzon ot whatever 
credit was due to him for his support of the Civil power 
as against the Military which led to his controversy with 
Lord Kitchener In the words of Lord Morley splendidly 
designed as was his work from the point of view of 
efficiency he (Lord Curzon) still left in India a state of 
things that could not be held a satisfactory crowning 
of a brilliant and ambitious career The secret of this 
lay in the fact that ‘ during his remarkable Viceroyalty he 
did not accept the necessity for political concessions 
And according to Dr Rash Behan Ghose ‘ that most 
brilliant Viceroy, who had nothing but gibes and sneers for 
our aspirations and prayers found India comparatively 

contented and left it fermenting with unrest, and his 
“reactionary policy left behind it a burning sense 
of helplessness and humiliation ' which drove some Indians, 
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“ small in numbers almost mad with indignation Some 
of these men, though “ small in numbers ' heralded the 
advent of extremism m India which manifested itself 
in seditious speeches inflammatory writing and even 
anarchism It would be unfair to deny that the reduc 
tion of the salt tax the raising of the limit for the 
income tax and several other items of Lord Curzon s policy 
were beneficial, but such useful measures were lost on the 
Indian public largely because they were sandwiched in 
between others which aroused the bitterest opposition that 
the educated community have ever offered throughout the 
history of British rule in India If therefore Lord Curzon 
with all his magnificent parts failed xn his adminstration of 
India (Mr C J O Donnell and several other authorities 
have openly said so) and if his Lordships definition of the 
efficiency of administration as a synonym for the con 
tentment of the governed has been falsified as a 
matter of fact an analysis of the causes that led to it is well 
worth the making Imputation of motives is never safe — the 
reasons perhaps lay in the popular belief (whether it was 
right or wrong is another matter) that Lord Curzon 
distrusted the educated Indians that his Lordship did not 
consider them fit to be associated with the management of 
their own affairs, or to be entrusted with responsible offices 
under the State and so long as the standard of blistering 
efficiency was maintained, and his Lordship was to be the 
judge of It and no one else the position of the bureaucracy 
must be kept intact, and popular demands and popular 
opinions feelings and sentiments could be safely ignored 
Lord Morley did not oversUte the case when speaking 
in the House of Commons on June 6 1907 he said We 
did not come quite into a haven of serenity and peace 
Very fierce monsoons had broken out on the Olympian 
heights at Simla in the camps, and in the councils at 
Dowmng Street This was the inheritance into which we 
came — rather a formidable inheritance It may well be 
said that the situation was the most complicated that the 
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Bntish democracy has ever been called upon to face. 
There was unrest bitterness despondency, and a growing 
belief in the indifference of the British Government towards 
India, and a strong feeling to boycott the Bntish all round 
Even the moderate Indian leaders were losing confidence, 
but, encouraged by the appearance of the Liberal party at 
the head of affairs, they persisted in checking the anti 
English feeling, and m guarded terms at the Indian 
National Congress at Calcutta in December 1906 Mr 
Dadabhai Naroji exhorted his audience not to despond, 
and speaking for himself he said Not onl> that I have 
not despaired but at this moment you may think it strange, 
I stand before you with hopefulness and he attributed his 
‘hopefulness to what he called ‘the present ‘revival 
of the true old spine and instinct of liberty and free Bntish 
institutions in the hearts of the leading statesmen of the 
day meaning thereby the prominent leaders of the Liberal 
party It must be pointed out that the hands of the Indian 
leaders were considerably strengthened by Lord Morley 
when he said You often hear people talk of the 
educated section of the people of India as a mere handful 
an infinitesimal fraction So they are in numbers but it is 
fatally idle to say that this infinitesimal fraction does not 
count The educated section is making and will make all 
the difference How far the anticipations of the Indian 
leaders were justified and what has been the attitude of the 
Liberal party towards the suggested causes of the failure 
of the preceding administration the following pages are 
intended to show 

The Royal Decentralization Commission was appointed 
in 1907 to inquire into a senes of questions and to report 
how the executive power could be brought into closer touch 
with local conditions It is impossible to give even a bnef 
outline of the numerous recommendations it made, but 
there was not a question which was agitating the public 
mind m India to which the Commission did not refer either 
directly or indirectly and it certainly stands in a class by 
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Itself because of the richness of the matenal it collected, 
and the nature and extent of its recommendations, and also 
because it amounted to a frank recognition of the pnma 
facie unsuitability of the machinery to the changed con 
ditions of the country It was the first attempt at “ political 
concession for which it prepared the ground It was 
also the first blow at the infallibilit> of bureaucratic 
‘ efficiency 

Another measure which also stands in a class by itself 
was the Reform Scheme— in theory an extension of the 
system initiated by Lord Cross but in reality so wide 
liberal, and comprehensive an expansion of the vanous 
legislative councils and an enlargement of their powers 
and functions, that it at oncf* changed the atmosphere of 
suspicion, diffidence, and bo)COti, and was warmly wel- 
comed throughout India The Hon Mr Surendranath 
Banerjea referring to the sentiment it had aroused ob 
served ‘It is one of high appreciation and of deep 
admiration for the statesmanship which ha's prompted a 
scheme of retorm so comprehensive in its character so far 
reaching m its consequences which I hope and trust will 
mark a memorable epoch in the annals ot British rule 
In India Under the scheme provision has been made 
for a non official majority in all the provincial councils > 
powers have been given to members to move resolutions 
and ask supplementary questions and to take an important 
part in the expenditure of the Indian revenues when the 
Budget IS under consideration There is still an official 
majority in the Imperial Council but otherwise the same 
extension of powers has been accorded to its members 
These privileges appear to be something more than ‘ a 
mere farce when one remembers that formerl) the Budget 
debate was the only day lu the year on which matters of 
general concern could be brought before the Legislative 
Councils as they met to conduct an academic debate on 
a cut and dried Budget neither a line nor a figure of which 
could be altered There are some features m the Council 
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regulations to which the advanced school in India take 
exception, and some resentment is also felt in certain 
quarters at the remarks made m the House of Lords to the 
effect that India can never have self government on colonial 
lines But the constitutional importance of the pnvate 
resolution carried m the Bengal Legislative Council a few 
months ago (in spite of the official vote being cast against 
It) in favour of the appointment of a mixed committee of 
that Council to advise the Government on sanitary exj>en 
diture cannot be ignored for it affords an index of the 
possibilities the pro\ ision of a non-official majonty holds out 
Nor can one overlook the following words in which the 
present Secretary of State for India had defended this non 
official majority when the India Councils Bill was before 
the House of Lords Refernng to a remark from the 
Opposition that there was no great hardship in being in 
a perpetual minority and the possibility of the survival 
of such a party on the analogy of the Liberal minority in 
the House of Lords Lord Crewe said Well, my Lords 
appearances are sometimes deceptive We may maintain 
a calm demeanour and even attain at times to the appear 
ance of a spurious joviality but the noble Lord will guess 
if he does not know the effect on our general character 
our tempers and our minds of living in a state of being 
perpetually outvoted \nd speaking quite seriously 
he went on to assure the House that, were it not for the 
fiscal question some of his party would have turned their 
attention to the cultivation’ of their gardens — so great 
was their growing lack of ‘ interest in public life 

The following passage from the despatch of the Govern 
ment of India, dated August 25, 1911 with which Lord 
Crewe fully concurred in his reply dated November i 1 9 1 1 
also constitutes an important pronouncement on the sub 
ject Nevertheless it is certain that in the course of 
time the just demands of Indians for a larger share in the 
government of the country will have to be satisfied and the 
question will be how this devolution of power can be con- 
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ceded without impainng the supreme authonty of the 
Governor General m Council The only possible solution 
of the difficulty would appear to be gradually to give the 
provinces a larger measure of self government, until at last 
India would consist of a number of administrations, autono- 
mous in all provincial affairs with the Government of India 
above them all and possessing power to interfere in cases 
of misgovernment but ordinaril) restricting their functions 
to matters of Imperial concern It is generally recog 

nized that the capital of a great central government should 
be separate and independent and effect has been given to 
this principle in the United States Canada and Australia 
These remarks were made deliberately and Lord Crewe s 
observations in the course of which he is said to have 
explained away the popular interpretation put upon these 
words must be taken in conjunction with the circumstances 
under which they were made — after repeated attacks by 
Tory peers when a Government of India Bill was waiting 
to be passed through the House of Lords, ‘\fter all as 
Lord Courtney pointed out there can be no finality in 
these matters , the first Irish Home Rule Bill came imme- 
diately after Mr Gladstones repeated denials that any 
such measure was under contemplation and it was not 
so very long ago that the doctrine ot the settled fact’ 
w'as exploded in connection with the Partition of Bengal 
Besides Mr Montagu has not withdrawn the views he 
had expressed at Cambridge Such promises are not 
lightly made, nor can they be lightly withdrawn or ex 
plained away 

The recommendations of the Royal Decentralization 
Commission relative to the powers of the village Pan 
chayats and the constitution and the functions of the Rural 
and District Boards and Municipalities are further indications 
of the policy of the Government to entrust to Indians larger 
shares m the management of tlieir own affairs Referring 
to the village Panchayats the Commission observed It 
IS most desirable to constitute and develop village Pan- 
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chayats for the admmistratjon of certain local alTairs within 
thevillage,” and theyrecoromended that these bodies should 
have summary jurisdiction in petty civil and criminal cases 
they should be allowed to incur expenditure on the cleaning 
of the village and minor village works and they might 
be entrusted with the construction and maintenance of 
village school houses, and with some local control in respect 
of school management, and the management of small fuel 
and fodder reserves- Sub rural Boards are to be invested 
■with ‘ independent resources and ‘ should have the charge 
of minor roads in the district of primary and (when they 
desire) of middle vernacular education , of medical work 
of vaccination , and of sanitary work The District 

Boards were also recommended for larger powers And as 
regards the Municipalities the Commission noticed that 
in present circumstances the> can never become as Lord 
Ripon intended them to be effective instruments of local 
self government and while recommending them for larger 
powers of taxation control, etc they added that they 
should have ^ substantial elective majonty, and should 
usually elect their own chairman * The recommendations 
as regards the Municipalities have already been accepted b> 
the Government and proposals to embody these principles 
in the municipal government of Calcutta are alread) before 
the country preparatory to the introduction of formal 
legislation to carry them into law 

Coming to the question of the fitness of Indians to be 
entrusted with responsible offices under the State it was 
indeed refreshing to turn to Lord Morleys remarks when 
referring to the two Indians he had appointed to his 
Council he said that in doing so he had intended to " teach 
all English officers and governors in India that in the 
eyes of the ryling Government at home the Indian is 
perfectly worthy of a place in the counsels of those 
who make and carry on the laws and the administration of 
the community to which he belongs We stand by this 
position not in words alone we have shown it in act 
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and shall show it farther In addition to the presence of 
these two Indian members on the India Council m 
London the appointment of one Indian member each to 
the Imperial as well as the Provincial Executive Councils 
the substantial increase of Indians as High Court judges 
(the number has been nearly doubled since 1906) and the 
appointment of the Roval Commission on Public Services to 
inquire into and to report on the whole question are facts 
which may well bear out Lord Morleys attitude towards 
the Queens Proclamation when he characterized it as * a 
promise of which ever\ Englishman ought to be for ever 
proud if he tnes to adhere to it, and ashamed if he tries to 
betray or to mock it 

As instances of the desire of the Government to meet 
popular demands one notices that the Indian National 
Congress itself was officiaIl> recognized m 1910 and 
then one turrs to the appointment of a committee under 
Mr K L Datta to inquire into the nse m prices in India 
and of a Commission under Lord Nicholson tu revise 
military expenditure a substantial increase in the grants for 
education, the steps taken towards the provision of Free 
Pnmary Education, and a wider extension of sanitation 
with a number of Indians as Deputy Commissioners of 
Sanitation Incidental!) it is important to mention what, 
in 1908 Sir Harvey Adamson, the then Home Member of 
the Viceregal Council, said in announcing the sanction 
of an experimental scheme for the partial separation of the 
judicial and executive functions The inevitable 

result of the present system is that criminal trials affecting 
the general peace of the district are not always conducted 
in that atmosphere of cool impartiality which should 
pervade a court of justice Nor does this completely 
define the evil which lies not so much in what is done, 
but m what may be suspected to be done for it is not 
enough that the administration of justice should be pure it 
can never be the bedrock of our rule unless it is also above 
suspiaon Can any Government be strong whose 
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administration of justice is not entirely above suspicion? 
The answer must be in the negative ’ In the face of these 
words there can hardly be any doubt as to the fate of the 
demand for a further extension of this scheme which is 
alread) under the consideration of the Secretary of State in 
Council 

How far the present Government has respected popular 
opinions feelings, and sentiments is another important 
question in answer to which the following facts may be 
cited The Kings visit to India in 1911 amidst endless 
political disaffection amongst a class of people hardly calls 
for any comment to emphasize its significance and political 
value The abolition m all services except the Indian 
Ci\il and a few others of the Exchange Compensation 
Allowance (a percentage over their pay which only British 
born servants of the Crown were allowed) — perhaps a small 
matter m itself — was a direct attempt to remove an anomaly 
and to do away with the preferential allowance to which 
Indians appointed under the same rules and conditions 
were not entitled even when drawing the same pay and 
doing the same work as their favoured European colleagues 
Further instances may be found in Lord Morleys speech 
to the ICS probationers at Oxford his severe censure 
of Sir Bampfylde Fuller then Lieutenant Governor of 
Eastern Bengal and Assam (who was very unpopular with 
the Bengalis) because the sentence of death passed on 
one Udai Patni had been carried out while his appeal 
for mercy was on its way to the Government of India after 
having been rejected by the Local Government his Lord- 
ship s remarks that Bad manners overbearing manners, 
are disagreeable m all countries India is the only country 
where bad and overbearing manners are a political crime 
the recommendations of the Royal Decentralization 
Commission that the Government officials should be 
made to realize that their value and prospects as Govern- 
ment officers depend not merely on their performance of 
their official duties, but on cultivating good and ihendly 
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relations with the people among whom they move and 
confidential reports on officers should lay stress on this 
point.’ And last but not the least, the modification of the 
Partition of Bengal which aroused the bitterest opposition 
from the Torj party as a whole (except from Lord Ampthill 
who has consistently been more of a Radical than a Conserva 
tive in his outlook on Indian affairs) the substitution of the 
gubernatonal system of government in that province, the 
creation of Executive Councils in Bengal and Behar and 
of Legislative Councils for Assam and the Central Provinces 
and Berar the settlement of the Cawnpore Mosque trouble 
in August last, the release the other day of twenty three 
out of the thirty persons who had been convicted of taking 
part m the cow killing riots at Ajudhia and the reduction of 
the sentences passed on the remaining seven the prospective 
solution of the South African question and the lengths to 
which the Viceroy and the Secretary of State went m their 
speeches to pour oil over the troubled waters not only 
indicate how far the Government is anxious to respect 
popular opinions feelings and sentiments but some of 
them at any race define a new departure towards the 
bureaucracy and justify Mr Montagus observation We 
do not hold India by invoking this well-mouthed word 
(prestige) We must uphold it by just institutions and 
more and more as time goes on by the consent of the 
governed 

The only blot on the Indian record of the Liberal 
Government according to the advanced politicians in 
India, was the revival of the obnoxious and obsolete 
Deportation Regulation III of i 3 i 8 and the enactment 
of certain well-known legislative measures of repression, 
but It IS true to say that in the view of India as a whole 
these lapses from Liberalism were condoned by the policy 
of conciliation and sympathetic consideration which has 
been uniformly pursued since the advent of Lord Hardinge 
as Viceroy 
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THE FUTURE OF THE CHIEFS OF INDIA 
By Dewan 

I 

Perhaps one of the most pressing questions now engaging 
the attention of the Government of India is that regarding 
the education of the Chiefs and Kumars (their sons) of 
Native States Indeed, the question is m need of a speedy 
solution for the present order of things is far from satis 
factory and the responsibility of delay in bringing about 
new conditions and a wider range of improved prospects 
daily becomes greater With the appointment of the Ro\al 
Commission to investigate the conditions of the Indian 
services it is to be hoped that the opportunity will be 
given of the aspect, from the chiefs point of view of the 
questions which come within the scope of their inquiries 
being thoroughly gone into and carefully considered 

The term 'chiefs of India is m need of definition for 
It IS generally understood to include both those who do not 
and will not rule {te , younger sons) and those who do or 
will reign But it has even a wider meaning than this, for 
it includes sons of minor branches of ruling houses, for 
whom some provision usually has to be made The time 
has passed when these may spend their lives in dignified 
idleness In former days, before the establishment of the 
pax Bntannua, fighting and idleness alternated But now 
the former amusement is not tolerated, and its place has, to 
a large extent, been taken by petty intrigue 
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How then is India and the Empire to make the best of 
this material ^ or indeed how should it perform its duty in 
providing occupations for those whom civilizing influences 
have depnved of a means of livelihood and recreation^ 

For a vanetj of reasons the Chiefs have till now with a 
few rare exceptions been unable and probably unwilling 
to compete in the open market of learning 

For one thing heavj brain work was considered un 
dignified and their status entitled them to lead a life of 
idleness But the vast strides in education and social re- 
form made in British India have not left the States un 
affected and under the guidance of Government the old 
type of Chief is fast becoming non-existent, while compara 
tive education is having certain marked results 

In education only lies the solution of the question At 
present there are three well known colleges at which Chiefs 
are for the most part educated These are the Mavo 
College at Ajmere the Dal> College at Indore and the 
Rajkumar College at Rajkot In addition there are 
several institutions of lesser status and importance The 
curnculum at all these places is sufficient to give the boys a 
fair knowledge of English and how to behave as gentlemen 
With these bo>s however the influence of home is very 
strong, and this fact makes the task of those responsible for 
their education so much the more difficult The influence 
of the zenana is in the large majority of cases very detn 
mental to a boy s progress and it is unfortunately only too 
much m evidence. The zenana ladies do not as a rule look 
with favour upon education and very naturally they do not 
like their sons or other male relations to be estranged trom 
them It IS a fact not to be denied that after a boy has led 
a whole^me and well ordered life for some time the zenana 
ideals become irksome and abhorrent to him, and estrange 
ment from such strict upholders of these ideals follows as a 
natural result This estrangement is feared, partly from 
natural feeling and partly from apprehension that some 
thing untoward might happen to the boys, in which case, if 
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the father is dead or dies, the ladies lose all their privileges 
With the father dead and the son alive, they still have a 
certain position but if left without either they know they 
can command very little consideration 

Consequently the attitude of the zenana ladies is partly 
natural and partly interested and the onl> remedy appears 
to be rn the education of women. Female education is 
making great strides m India but the Native States are 
very conservative in this respect, and the realization of a 
condition of general female education among the ruling 
classes seems so far off that it cannot be considered The 
policy of putting a boy wholly under an English tutor to a 
ver> large extent counteracts the zenana in making a new 
home for him But to give a tutor to every boy is neither 
expedient nor possible In the first place a supply of 
qualified tutors would not be forthcoming and secondly, in 
the majority of cases the cost is too great to be considered 

As I have mentioned above the Chiefs may be divided 
into two groups — viz 

1 Those who will rule and — 

2 Those who will not rule and each group should be 
considered separately 

I The prospects of those who will rule are fairly assured 
The polic)' whith governs the relations of the Government 
of India with the Native States is well known as being 
what Sir ^\l]]Jam Lee^^arner in his book Protected 
Princes of India, calls one of subordinate union The 
Chiefs and Government act together for the common good 
of both It is not likely that the policy of annexation will 
ever again be resorted to so that unless and until the 
British leave India, the continuance of the States as such is 
assured All that is necessary for these Chiefs is a good 
system of education For them the present cumculum at 
the Chiefs colleges is fairly adequate It goes as far as 
what IS known as a diploma course For the diploma 
the topmost boys of the three collies work annually The 
course just falls short of the standard necessary for matricula- 
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tion at the Universities and there do not appear to be any 
adequate reasons against the matnculation being substituted 
At the Mayo College at Ajmere a post diploma course has 
been started But this is merely the patching up of an old 
garment 

The Chiefs themselves would on the whole prefer the 
removal of educational limitations Of course it is open 
to them to send their sons elsewhere to be educated and 
man) have done so But the result of wholesale disaffec- 
tion of this nature would result in the closing of at least one 
of the colleges and this is most undesirable 

One very necessary change is an increase in the staff of 
English masters The present numbers — two or three — 
are much too small and the Indian assistants are not alwa)s 
what the) should be Some of these make a point of in 
dulging or compromising with certain boys m the hope 
that when they come to the gadi (throne) some re 
munerative post m the State may be given them Moral 
education thus suffers for the benefit of the master s 
personal interests 

When It comes to the time for a bo) to leave school he 
arrives at perhaps the most critical period ot his life Should 
his father be alive he returns for a time to his home and 
learns or does not learn aJI about the administration of his 
father s State and his own future heritage Some Chiefs 
proceed almost at once to the Cadet Corps at Debra Dun 
there to learn military discipline They stay for one two 
or three years as the case may demand Two years at the 
most are sufficient for a future ruling Chief unless his State 
possesses Impenal Service troops which it is his desire to 
command efficiently 

The Cadet Corps is a most excellent institution for those 
Chiefs and, where practicable all should be encouraged 
to undergo a one )ears course at least At the end of a 
three years course they may qualify for a commission, but 
this IS another question which chiefly affects those who are 
not destined to rule 
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After passing through the College and the Cadet Corps, 
there is one very necessary portion of his education with 
^vhich the prospective ruler has scarcely come in touch, and 
that IS good administrative ideals on a Western basis 
What IS the result ^ If he is called upon to rule before he 
has widened his administrative honzon he is left m his 
State more or less at the mercy of the officials This 
means that the affairs are, more often than not, vested m 
an officer who is a sort of Prime Minister If he be a 
good man, the Chief may be safe and the State progress. 
But if otherwise, corruption and inefficiency are soon the 
guiding features of the Administration The result may 
be trouble, for the subjects will abide by the rule of a bad 
Chief where they would not tolerate a bad Karbhan 
(Prime Minister) Good Prime Ministers may be counted 
on the fingers \Vhy should not a prospective ruler be 
obliged to study practical administration by being attached 
to a Collectorate in British India for a year or so ^ The 
advantages of such a course are obvious The Chief would 
start off with practical governing experience, whereas the 
time spent thus would not be too long for him to have 
formed fixed ideas of his> own which might come in conflict 
with the principles underlying Native State Administration 
He would also have the advantage of associating with 
European officials and getting to understand them 

Of late years the policy of sending boys to England to 
be educated has been tried but not altogether with success 
“The Broken Road brought to light some of the abuses 
of the scheme. After being brought up in England a boy 
often becomes dissatisfied with the conditions of life in his 
State He loses sympathy with his subjects and finds 
himself in a position of splendid isolation More often 
than not he comes m contact with \^estem vices and 
develops a taste for extravagance The comparative 
narrowness of his life at home and the want of congenial 
and educated companionship, become most irksome to him 
If he IS made of the right ‘ stuff, he may get over hia 
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disappointment, but unfortunately only too many cases can 
be shown where indulgence in dnnk and other vices have 
led to an unhappy life or a premature death 

11 

The case of those Chiefs who will not rule is of even 
more urgency What prospects are open to them ^ At j 
present very poor ones They are practically debarred 
from entering the Indian Civil Service while the Eauca 
tional Medical Engineenng and Forest Departments are 
also hardly accessible to them Their status does not permit 
of their becoming officers in the Indian Army, as the Indian 
officers are more of the nature of the French “ Sous Officers 
and, with only a few exceptions they have risen from the 
ranks They form, indeed a class by themselves with which 
the Chiefs have practically nothing in common The Im 
penal Service troops offer an opening to some of them 
but these are too few and only exist in some of the larger 
States With the pnmary object of officering these troops 
Lord Curzon established the Imperial Cadet Corps But 
this has not proved altogether a success Indeed its 
numbers were so small m 1911 that all past members were 
invited to rejoin for the Coronation Durbar They re 
sponded nobly with the result that an imposing body 
guard of fifty members was formed Another of its objects 
was to qualify Chiefs for commissions in the Regular Army 
after a penod of three years training Of those who have 
got such commissions, some have since been called upon to 
rule their States Some have gone into the Imperial 
Service troops, while a few have been attached to regular 
battalions of the Indian Army One of these has been an. 
ADC for the last six years and there appears to be every 
prospect of his remaining so for the rest of his lile 1 Thus 
the Chiefs military prospects are very limited 

The cumculum at the Chiefs colleges obviously does 
not go sufficiently far for those who will not rule They 
cannot matriculate at the Universities from them and so 
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are not able to obtain d^rees without having special tuition, 
or proceeding to a Government High School What Is 
the result ^ Many of them have to take up such secretarial 
or other positions as they ma) be sufficiently fortunate to 
obtain in some Native State A very small number get 
appointments in the Indian Police, and a modicum of fortu 
nate ones whose fathers can bear the cost, go to the Cadet 
Corps, and pass thence to command or officer some unit of 
the Impenal Service troops The remainder do practically 
nothing Literature does not appeal to them They live 
often in isolated places with no educated companionship 
Gradually they mix with inferiors and indulge m listening 
to their flattery By degrees the stricter habits of life 
formed at school become distasteful to them and they even 
forget the English language It does not take very long 
for them to lapse completely into conditions agreeable to 
their surroundings They begin taking opium and indulging 
in ocher vices till death frees them from a life of uselessness 
This picture is not very pleasant to contemplate but 
wherein lies the remedy ? 

HI 

There appears to be only one way of improving the 
future of those Chiefs who are likely to rule and the 
prospects of those who are not This lies in the improve 
Iment of educational facilities, and in making provisions for 
a good fighting chance To this end the Indian CiviJ 
Service should be placed within the Chiefs reach There 
j IS no possibility of their adding matenally to the chance 
'of Indians flooding the Service while they form the best 
j class of Indian for that Service Their status is such that 



To render them fit to take their place m the Indian 
Civil Service, the colleges should be brought more stnctly 
into line with the system obtaining in English public 
tschools, and to this end there should be an increased 
Jstaff of English masters at each of the seats of learning 
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Matriculation should be made possible from the schools to 
a resident University which should be under Government 
control and situated, preferably at Delhi The University 
should be kept strictly for the class for which it is intended 
and a three years course should be necessary before a 
degree be obtained Specialization should begin only 
after entering the University and degrees might be given 
in arts forestr)^ and engineering 

After obtaining their degrees selected Chiefs should be 
sent to England for a period of two years to undergo a' 
post graduate course, in which there should be specializa \ 
tion in law and administration etc engineering or forestry 
according to the degree taken at Delhi For forestry can 
didates a sojourn m Germany or France — for part of the 
time at least — would probably be necessary Now arises 
the first apparently real ditficulty in such a scheme What 
standard should be set for candidates’ Engineering and 
forestry present no difficulties in this for there is no reason 
whv candidates should not be required to fulfil every 
qualification necessary for admjj><5ion to the Forests and 
Public Works Departments But for the Civil Service the 
question is different The English candidate has to learn 
a lot that is useless to him afterwards and after passing 
into the Service he is reqaired to qualify for a nding lest 
and to take up an Indian vernacular Both of these items 
should be omitted from his curriculum and he should be 
required to pass at the end of his two years a stiff qualify- 
ing examination in his subjects for specialization \s all 
would be specially selected men there is no reason why all 
should not fulhl the requirements but a further extension 
of six months in England with re examination at the end 
of the period might be allowed for any who might fail to 
qualify at the first attempt 

A period of two years in England at the age at which 
candidates would have arrived should be sufficient time 
m which to take full advantage of their opportunities for 
studying Western methods of administration, but not too 
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long to estrange them from their own country While m 
England they should be constantly under the close super- 
vision of an experienced English official from the Indian 
Civil Service. Under these conditions, there is no reason 
why the very best material should not be obtained 

One or two nominations might be given annually into 
the Educational Department and this would give the 
Chiefs access to all branches of the public service in India 
except the army I purposely exclude the Medical Service 
as that needs such a course of special duty that it should 
only be entered under the rules at present in force. The 
policy of allowing Chiefs to officer the Indian Army has 
been considered many times within the last decade and 
there are many obvious disadvantages to such a course 
being adopted But why should not one or two regiments 
be formed — as an experiment only if necessary — into which 
Chiefs could pass after a period of three years training in 
the Cadet Corps ? Only selected men should be so posted, 
and Bntish officers could be gradually eliminated with the 
exception of a Colonel and one Major The time is not 
ripe for consideration as to the desirability of allowing 
Indians to command the regiments but under such a 
scheme at least they could become Junior Majors At 
present promotion to such rank is practically impossible 
After a term of years as Major they might be taken to 
work as Colonel on the Staff in which case they would 
end up no worse off than many British officers do 

Such, in broad outlines, is a scheme for improving the 
prospects of those Chiefs who will not rule and for enabling 
them to lead lives of usefulness to the State We cannot 
delay much longer in bringing a means of livelihood within 
their reach We have appointed ourselves their trustees 
and as such should not be blind to their necessary wants 
In many of the Native States great strides have been 
made of late years towards efficiency Let us therefore 
give every encouragement to a deserving class — one 
moreover which has many times shown its loyalty and 
devotion to the King Emperor 
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MOROCCO IN THE MELTING POT 

B\ CH\RLEb RoSHER FRGS 
Author of Light on the Moroccan Question etc 

It may seem strange that this article should appear m the 
Anahc Remew for a glance at the map reveals that 
Morocco IS in the extreme north vvest of Africa and with 
the exception of Tuat, lies westward of the meridian of 
Greenwich Its position on the map notwithstanding the 
charactenstics of Morocco are not only Oriental, but to a 
marked degree Asiatic 

A large proportion of the people are descended from 
Arabian stock and their language is Arabic, while the 
Moroccan Jews are equally by descent of Asiatic origin 
The very soul of the people is more Eastern than 
Afncan Even the Berbers — the indigenous people of 
Barbary who have preserved the distinction of their race 
and language — and the darker races from the interior of 
Africa, whose blood has commingled with that of the Arab 
and produced a mixed population of every grade of colour 
have m the course ol centuries become imbued with a 
feeling which is more OnentaJ and Asian than Afncan 
The reason for this is fairly obvious The Arabs swept 
westward across North Africa and conquered what is now 
Morocco to the extent that they were able to remain and 
occupy the fertile plains and less mountainous regions 
They founded the cities and introduced Arabian civilization, 
which subsequently spread into Europe They brought 
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■with them the religion of Islam, with its culture its chivalry, 
its political and social systems and chiefly its great doctrine 
of the brotherhood of Moslems irrespective of race or 
colour Islam m fact acted as a general solvent of 
differences and became the broad basis of the life and 
spint of the peoples to whom, in the aggregate we refer as 
Moors Among the indigenous Berbers, traces of their 
ancient paganism and superstition are still to be found and 
Morocco has produced some strange sects such as the 
Aissowi and Hamduchi whose sanguinary rites provoke 
the disgust of rational and cultured Moslems quite as much 
as of Christians — even of those Christians who lorgetting 
parallel cases among Chnstian sects, have plausibly but 
illogically cited these weird and exceptional practices as 
evidence against Islam m general 

To the pure original doctrine and practice of Islam many 
things have been added in Morocco— saints and their 
shnnes abound, and strong side cults, tending to eclipse the 
simple essentials of Islamic faith have sprung up The 
Moors may indeed have borrowed the idea of saint 
worship from Chnstendom as a means of showing that the 
Christians had no monopoly of holy men whose exemplary 
lives should be perpetuated in the memory ol the living by 
the devotees who act as guardians of their shrmes 

It must however be admitted that there is a financial 
side to this matter, for the establishment of a saints shrine 
creates a more or less \aluable vested interest for its 
promoters and their successors 

Apart from these deflections the grand outstanding 
pnnciples of Islam have considerably guided and influenced 
the Moors whose spirit of independence has been earned 
so far as to isolate them from the outer world and its 
progress with the result that their independence has been 
virtually lost, and as a nation they find themselves m the 
melting pot instituted by the representatives of modern 
civilization 

Possibly, as a nation, the Moors (since they were dnvep 

m 

dev 
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out of Europe) have not merely stagnaUd but have even 
retrograded That they had retrograded beyond the 
possibility of redemption I will not admit. They have not 
found good leaders and they have not had fair play from 
outside. Under fair conditions, 1 believe that there was 
enough of their old national virtue left to enable them 
m the course of a generation or two to make up much 
leeway 

A deep rooted suspicion of Europeans is in their blood — 
and who having studied their history and the record of 
their treatment at the hands of Europeans can wonder at 
It ^ Today they may interweave with visions of their 
great and glorious past the painful conviction, galhng and 
insistently assertue that such suspicion was but too well- 
founded 

Civilization, ’ after almost inexphcabU neglect has come 
to Morocco and the Moors’ Occidental CiMlization in 
txcelsis has at last come to claim the near neighbour 
Morocco for its own I Te Dtum laudamu^ ' 

Can there be any consolation to the Moors — many of 
whom retain their ancient pride and chivalry — lo reflect on 
that day when their forefathers earned Orunial civilization 
and culture into barbarous Europe ^ or of the dignity with 
which their work was accomplished — the dignity of the 
simplicity in life faith, and beanng which is their mheri 
tance even unto this day ^ or, if they have the power to 
compare the methods of their forefathers with those of the 
Roumis who have recently taken charge of them and their 
country in the sacred name of C^vILIZATIO^ ^ 

How staggering the changes which have come about 
even while they have rested and dreamt for a period of 
nigh on five hundred years’ Whether the Moors compre- 
hend those changes and their meanings or not, is of no 
importance they are facts, stubborn facts which must be 
faced* Mektub 1 

Alas for the Moors 1 Though brave as ever, willing to 
fight and die for nght and freedom as ever it could no 
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longer be written of them that * the strength of the Moors 
lay in their perfect military discipline and absolute obedi- 
ence to their generals 

So far have they retre^raded apparently, that even the 
military instructions of Kaid Maclean (and the rest of them), 
the brass bands, blucher boots (and the rest of it) could 
make but very little impression on the raw material of 
to day which leads me to the view that the men have not 
changed so much as some suppose 

Is it not rather, that the modem European methods of 
discipline and fighting have changed to such a degree that, 
except at close quarters the Moor has about the same 
chance of winning a fight as a bull in a nng ^ The latter 
individual may perchance gore several horses and a 
toreador or two but his end is certain the coup de grdee 
will come to him 

And so to the Moors who with such disadvantage in 
armaments and lack of modern military science are at 
tempting to oppose the forces of the European interlopers 
* C est magnifique mais ce nest par la guerre Mieux la 
pindtration pactfique — n est ce pas ? 

The promoters of civilization a la mode are overflowing 
with benevolence and burstingly anxious to bestow us 
blessings upon my fnend and brother the Moor and 
they are also in a deadly hurry to get through with their 
self-imposed task because however unselfish and pure 
their motives may be the execution of their adventurous 
duty is — parbleu ' — very costl>, in men and money m its 
initial stages But even from this point of view, there are 
some minor compensations Does not Morocco afford a 
splendid training ground for the army and give officers a 
chance to gain distinction and promotion Moreover, 
here is a field for the creation of a large force of coloured 
men possessed of an inbred instmct for fighting and which 
^ faventr when the hour strikes will be hurled against 
France s European enemies Such a force might, however, 
prove Itself ’ a double edged weapon 
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Let ns now take an honest look at the ' civilizing 
mission of France and Spain in Morocco 

Stripped of all cant and sentimental boasting as to the 
noble aims of these countries, the bare fact remains that 
they (like England German) Russia, Italy, etc ) are 
simply out for fresh lands and peoples to be exploited 
economically, with all that this implies 

The welfare of the Moors is the very last consideration 
What the Moors eat drink or believe, does not matter 
But the wealth of Morocco is to be exploited and the 
Moors are destined to furnish the necessary labour for 
its extraction Meanwhfle, law and order has to be 
established Judging by Algeria, the day of complete 
pacification in Morocco cannot be less than two generations 
ahead Shade of Abd el Kadr I 

Ostensibly the noble and beneficent work is being 
earned out by the Sultan and the Maghzen (Moorish 
Government), under the guidance of French brains and 
with the CO operation of French military forces The 
Sultan, who but a few short years ago was theoretically 
an absolute despot is now a French puppet, whose 
individual freedom is so restricted that he may only con 
verse with a European after permission has been granted 
by the French authorities and then only in the presence of 
a French officer 

It follows that the Ministers of State and principal 
Moorish officials within the area of pacific penetration are 
puppets like their pseudo lord the Sultan and hold their 
positions on French sufferance 

Let It be duly remembered however that when the late 
Sultan yielded to the French demands he had only the 
ri^ht to speak for one fourth of Morocco as shown on 
European made maps The remaining three fourths con- 
sisting of free and independent clans, had neither voice nor 
part in the contract These latter are the people who 
have now to be conquered and subdued m piecemeal 
fashion The problem of their pacification is obviously a 
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very difficult one, and sporadic warfare may be expected 
for many long years to come It is too much to hope 
that these freedom loving sons of Adam will yield to the 
inevitable, and give m without a long struggle against the 
invaders especially when they realize the methods by 
which they are deprived of their lands and property with 
out compensation and that on the top of all other wrongs 
thej will be taxed to pay the price of their own subjugation 

Of course the puppet Sultan, without the powerful aid 
of the French, could not have even attempted with any 
chance of success to deprive them of their freedom and 
independence Hence their forcible introduction into the 
melting pot, invented by modem civilization for simple 
and backward races, whose countries show fair prospects 
of a rich return on capital invested for their economical 
exploitation 

The usual evidences of civilization a la mode are 
especially visible in the coast towns — officials whose 
salaries absorb most of the increase in revenue are there m 
superabundance public works are in progress and many 
Western monstrosities in the way of buildings have been 
and are being perpetrated The European and quasi 
European population has rapidly increased and the cost of 
Jiving has doubled itself Trade is booming in consequence 
and, thanks to the firm and just intervention of Germany 
the Open Door for traders of all nations on equal terms 
still exists. For which reason the old established enter- 
pnses of the Bntish merchants on the coast have not 
suffered so far and Britain still leads in imports by sea 

Railways, roads wireless telegraphy, telephones, electric 
light motor cars, the ‘ English w c , and many other 
modern innovations, have duly arrived Harbour works 
are under construction and in contemplation — I fear too 
much of the latter for the first essential to the rapid 
development of Morocco in a satisfactory manner is the 
provision of safe harbours Though the difficulties and the 
cost prove enormous they must be met 
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Other evidences of the new civilization are prolific m the 
European inhabited towns where drink shops, brothels, 
and gambling hells flounsh apace Whether these institu 
tions will convince the Moor of the superiority of the 
Western interlopers or fill him with a greater loathing for 
the wa)s of the Nasarani (Christian) time alone can prove. 
Other instances in history indicate that the vices of civiliza- 
tion are more easily assimilated than its virtues, and that 
the improvement of indigenous races on Western lines has 
meant improving them off the face of the earth May we 
assume that we have herein concrete proof of the law of the 
survival of the fittest — vices notwithstanding ^ 

Or IS civilization moving rapidly towards a new phase 
— perhaps a social cataclysm, from which humanity will 
emerge purged of the vast frauds and fallacies those 
fetishes by which the vast majority of the human race are 
held in bondage and sweated by the few 

If the Moor will hold fast to that (of his own) which is 
good, his faith his temperance his family life, his simplicity 
of living, and general virility he may come safely out of 
the ordeal of the melting pot — sadder but wiser It is 
hard to believe that the Moor will follow in the footsteps of 
the apostles of the Economic Era, and that he will abandon 
his allegiance to Allah to transfer it to Mammon and the 
selfish pursuit of pleasure and luxury But quUn sabe ? 
The world may witness far greater changes in the next 
fitty years than it has done during the past century The 
accused may become the accusers, and the \ ictims of violence, 
robbery and oppression may become the reformers and the 
guiders of the worlds future progress The Moor aroused 
from dreams of the past may some day leap from the 
melting pot and reclaim his inhentance from the subtle 
brained pigmies in whose cunning toils he now finds himself 
so suddenly and hopelessly enmeshed Inscha allah I 
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THE MEMOIRS OF SHAH TAHMASP 
KING OF PERSIA FROM 1524 TO 1576 

By H Be\ BRIDGE 

I FEEL grateful to the Asiatic Societj of Bengal and Colonel 
Phillott for having published these Memoirs in a separate 
form A Persian gentleman Muhammad Husain Khan 
included them in a work which was lithographed at Teheran 
man) years ago and the late Dr Paul Horn edited them 
excellently in the Deutsche Morgenlandtscke Zettung in 
1890 but neither of these editions is cheap or readily 
accessible 

The Memoirss are bnef, and somewhat dull and jejune, 
and Colonel Phillott is not wrong in saying that they are 
disappointing but they are genuine, and they belong to a 
peculiar and important class of Oriental literature, that of 
the autobiographies of Muhammadan Princes and are an 
interesting and even valuable contribution to Persian history 
Certainly Tahmisp w'ls a far smaller man than the Emperor 
Babur, and his life much less eventful and so his Memoirs 
could bear no comparison with Babur s even if he had had 
Babur s literary skill Tahm^ps one chance of writing a 
book not unworthy of Babur s or Haidar Mirzas Memoirs 
was to have told liis readers about his childhood and about 
his heroic father Ism&'il Safavl who was by far the greatest 
man of the dynasty But T^m^p says almost nothing 
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about his father and he b^ins his autobiography with 
his own accession In so beginning he may have been 
imitating Babur who begins by the statement that he 
became King of Ferghana in the twelfth year of his age 
But Tahmasp should have gone on as Babur did to tell us 
of his father grandtather and grandmother and of his 
brothers and sisters Tahmasp professes to be wnting for 
the benefit of his dear children and that they may thus 
possess a code of instructions lor their guidance. Surely 
he could have told them much that was profitable and 
entertaining about that father who defeated Shaibini the 
Uzbeg and who made so gallant a fight against the Sultan 
of Turkey But Tahmasp was a bigot and a believer in 
dreams and he tells us more about them than even about 
his own prowess in his earl) jears He was not devoid of 
good qualities He was a good Muhammadan of the Shiah 
persuasion and earlj abandoned the bad habits of dnnking 
and drug taking, and he abolished brothels m his dominions 
He was also much attached to his sister and behaved with 
great generositj to Humayon the lather of ^kbar when 
he came to his dominions as a distressed fugitive It is a 
curious circumstance that Tahmasp says nothing in his 
Memoirs about hts hospitaliiv on this occasion which is 
perhaps the most creditable act of his reign On the other 
hand he describes in some detail his conduct towards Bajazet, 
the fugitive Prince from Turkey which is generally regarded 
as the greatest blot on his character and which even on 
his own showing was cruel and cowardly 

Much praise is due to Tahmasp for the simplicity of his 
style In this respect he is not inferior to Babur He 
begins, indeed, with an extravagant laudation of Ah the 
son-in-Iaw of the Prophet, saying Were the ocean ink, 
the trees of the forest pens, the seven heavens folios and 
all the Jinns and all mankind to keep on writing till the 
resurrection day they could not record a thousandth part 
of ‘All s merits This is poor bombast in comparison 
with the words of St John ‘ Many other things Jesus did. 
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the which if they should be written everj one I suppose 
that even the world itself could not contain the books which 
should be written ’ But it is only a preliminarj flourish, 
and the rest of the Memoirs is in plain prose, with the 
occasional interruption of a verse or a line of poetry, which 
IS sometimes his own composition Two or three of his 
pages are little more than a catalogue of names 

After saying that he succeeded to the throne m 930 a h 
corresponding to the year of the Ape of the Turkish cycle 
(a d 1524) when he was ten years of age he adds that he 
was born in 920 ah in the Turkish year of the Dog 
(February 1515) According to the Alamarai Abba^i of 
Iskandar Beg he was born a year earlier viz m 919 ah , 
while the Habibu s si>ar, which was wntten in his fathers 
lifetime gives 918 ah (March 1513) as the date of his 
birth The contemporary historian Khwur Shah (Rieus 
Cat Or 153 vol 1 p no) gives the same date as the 
Alamarai so it seems certain that Tahm^p has given a 
wrong date and that he really was born in 919 ah Even 
then he was onl> ten years and two or three months old 
when his father died and he became king He reigned for 
hfty two years dying m the second month of 984 a h 
(May 1576) 

After giving the dates of his birth and accession he 
proceeds to record the names of his principal otficers In 
doing so he tells us that one of them, Khwaja Jalalu d din 
by name who had been his fathers Vizier, did some im 
proper acts and was put to death by burning According 
to the ‘Alamarai, p 117, he was wrapped in a mat and 
then burnt As Tahmasp was but a boy then he is 
probably not responsible for this murder which the 
Alamarai ‘Abbas! says was brought about by Deo Sultan 
The unfortunate man was a poet, and Tahmasp and the 
Alamarai Abbasi give a verse which he is said to have 
recited while being burnt We are not told why such a homd 
punishment was inflicted Even if he had been accused of 
infidelity, punishment by fire was contrary to a precept of 
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Muhammad Another man who according to Dr Horn 
was Jalalu d din s secretarj was also put to death 

Tahmasps troubles with bis neighbours began early 
The Uzbegs invaded his country three times and twice 
laid siege to Herat In September of 1528 when he was 
only fourteen years old, he had a great battle with them 
near Tarbat i Jam It resulted in a victory for the Persians 
though Tahmasp did not feel sure till the following morning 
that he had won the day His account of the battle is 
simple and modest and he says more about his dream on 
the following night and the appearance to him of Ah than 
about his own exploits Babur who was of course pleased 
at the defeat of the Uzbegs refers to the battle (Erskine s 
translation, ^96) and Dr Teufel justly remarks that Babur s 
account is fuller and clearer than Tahmasps though the 
latter took part m the battle But there is one detail which 
Tahmasp gi\es more correctly Babur understood that 
Ubaidul lah the Uzbeg chief and a nephew of Shaibani 
was killed but Tahmasp explains that Ubaidul lah was 
only wounded and that the man who attacked him did not 
know who he was and so passed on without killing him 
Tahmasp writes (p 20) with great rancour about Ubaidu I 
lah who in Haidar Mirzas history appears as a hero and 
a model ruler ' I have neither seen nor heard speak of 
such an excellent ruler as he during the past hundred years 
In the first place he was a true Musalman religiously 
inclined pious, and abstinent He wrote se\en 

different styles of handwriting, he made several copies of 
the Koran etc He perfumed the world with the sweet 
breezes of justice and the scent of right dealing until the 
year 946 a.h (1539) when he bade this transitory world 
adieu and his pure soul passed to the regions of the 
blessed This encomium may be partly due to the fact 
that ‘Ubaidu I lah was for a time Haidars brother in law 
but must be chiefly due to religious feelings Haidars 
sister was not long Ubaidu 1 lah’s wife, for she fell into other 
hands and was eventually married to Sa id Kham Tahmasp 
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gives a very different character of ‘Ubaidu 1 lah According 
to him he was a great tyrant, and an accursed one his 
special wickedness being that he spoke ill of All and said, 
while holding an orange in his hand, that no one could 
be a true Musalman who did not cherish in his heart a 
hatred — as big as this orange'* — against the husband of 
Fatima. In his wrath Tahmasp says something of ‘Ubaidu 1 
lah which Akbar and Abu’I-fazl would have regarded as 
high praise In his estimation a Musalman and a Kafir 
were equal 

After Tahm^p as he says had cleansed Khurasan from 
the impurity of the Uzbegs he marched against Baghdad 
and laid siege to it The siege lasted a long time, and 
the weather was terribly hot but at last the city was 
taken 

Tahmasp had much trouble with liis own brothers and 
with the Taklu clan Apparently this was in part at least 
his own fault for he sided with the rival faction of the 
ShamlQs and tried to exterminate the Taklos He succeeded 
in killing a great number of them but one chief Ulami. by 
name escaped to Turkey and was for many years a thorn 
in the side of Persia Tahmasp is scornful of him and says 
he \¥as originally only a Yasawal or lictor His father 
Ismail ad\anced him and made him Ishak \ga or Keeper 
of the Gate and Tahmasp made him Governor of Azarbaijan 
in the year of the Leopard At p 16 in the descnption 
of Ulamas enormities we get a glimpse of Tahmasp s 
endeavours to improve the arts and crafts of Persia He 
had sent a number of girls {kanizai^ to Tabriz to learn the 
art of embroidering under the craftsmen of that city, and 
Ulama carried them off and distributed them among his 
followers They were however recaptured 

One of the great troubles of Tahmasp s reign was the 
invasions of the Turks. Solyman (Sulaiman) the Magnifi 

* Kamran the brother of Huoaay&n improved apon this it was said 
by dedanng that the hatred should be as bjg as a pumpkin (Akbar uAma, 
tianslabon l 537) 
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cent entered his country four times with the result that 
Western Persia ^^as for many years almost a desert On the 
whole, the land was m e\il case during the sixteenth century 
Persia was pressed on the north by the Uzbegs and the 
Turkomans and on the west by the Turks and all these 
troubles were augmented by internal dissensions and 
rebellions within her borders It has often been said that 
the Persians are the Italians of the East, and there are some 
singular analogies between the characters of the Italians 
and the Persians and also between the fates of the two 
countries If Italy was the Niobe of nations in the West 
Persia was so m the East Her two great drawbacks have 
been the hostility of her neighbours and her want of nvers 
Religious differences added to her sorrows for it gave the 
thie\ing Turkomans an excuse for man hunting raids as 
they chose to say that the prohibition against enslaving 
Muhammadans did not ^pply to Shiahs It is only in 
recent times that the much abused Russian has put a stop 
to the trade m human flesh * Tahmasp had either not the 
courage or had not the means to meet the Turk in the open 
field The great disaster of his father at Chaldiran in 1514 
had sunk deep into his soul and made him refuse all wager 
of battle This relusal was probably in part the result of 
personal cowardice His hypocritical excuse to Solyman 
that he did not want to fight because the result would be to 
shed the blood of Muhammadans does not tend to remove 
this suspicion And yet it must be said for him that his 
policy of retiring before the invaders and of making 
Western Persia a desert, was followed by his successor 
Abbas the Great who certainly cannot be accused of want 
of courage ‘Abbas even improved upon Tahmasp s non 
resistance policy for he not only made the country 
waste be also removed thousands of Armenians and others 

* It has been well said by Major Herbert W ood in the preface to his 
The Shores of Lake Aral Humanity owes to Russia the cessation of 
brigandage and slavery which from the earliest historical times have been 
the scourges of the Oxus couotnes 

VOL rv 2 u 
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to the mtenoT It ts to these evil times that Mihon refers 
when he tells how the 

Bactnan Sophi from the horns 
Of Turkish Creacent leaves all waste beyond 
The realm of Aladule m his retreat 
To Tauna or Casbeen 

It must, too, be said for TahmSsp that he felt bitterly the 
pang of having to abandon his country and his people to the 
foreigfa foe The most touching passages m his Memoirs 
are where he laments the necessity for retreat, and curses 
his once beloved younger brother llq 5 s for the evils which 
his treachery had brought upon his native land* Ilqas' 
conduct, indeed was so base as to justify his execution and 
the only wish we have in the matter is that Tahmasp had 
avowed the deed and not attempted, like \urangzib m a 
similar case, to asenbe Ilqas' end to a pnvate act of 
retaliation 

At p 22 Tahmasp relates a wonderful dream ^hich 
he professes to have bad at a place three stages out from 
Herat He says that the Commander of the Faithful ( All) 
appeared to him and laid three commands upon him One 
was not to forget the business of a certain canal the second 
was that when he conquered Samarkand he was to build 
for him there a mosque like that of the Imam Reza at 
Mashhad, and the third was to appoint an old ser\ant of 
his father as guardian of the holy shrine Tahmasp also 
asked three questions of ‘Ah about his campaign against 
the Uzbegs, etc, and received replies Tahmasp prefaces 
this account by saying that whatever ‘All communicates in 
a dream ‘ comes to pass ' But certainly this did not happen 
with one of Alls directions for Tahm^p never took 
Samarkand and consequently never built a mosque there. 

^t p 43 there begins a long account of Tahmasp’s 
younger brother Ilq^ and of the proceedings which 
ended in his capture and death Tahm^p says that be 
had loved him more than all his other brothers or his own 
children He had even lent 250 tomans to the Saiyids of 
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Mashhad to say prayers for llq^ and promised that he 
would not demand back the money so long as Ilq^ lived 
He then discusses the question of why llqas turned against 
him, and decides that one reason was because llq^ had 
misconducted himself with a boy, and was afraid that 
TahmSsp would hear of this and remove the boy, and 
punish himself On this account llqas turned rebel 
and fled to Turkey This statement seems to be another 
version of llqas story that Tahmasp had separated him 
from his beloved After this Tahmasp expresses horror 
at the e\ils that llqas treachery has brought upon his 
country for he ascnbes the Turkish invasion to his 
instigation In a passage (p 54) which does honour 
to his feelings as a sovereign he prays to God saying 
Thou hast said that Thou befriendesi the broken-hearted 
I am sorrowful and broken hearted on account of the 
sufferings of the helpless peasantry It is an occasion 
for mercy Save Thy mercy, there is no other help ’ 
Thereupon I wept much and on the same night the saint 
Shaikh Shiha bu d dm appeared to me and said ‘ This 
day all the Shaikhs have been in prayer for thee Un 
doubtedly their prayers will be heard ’ Four days 
after this, His Majesty the Sultan of Turkey left Tabriz 
in fear and trembling, and marched homewards Previous 
to this TahmSsp had sent for the heads of all the villages 
and told them that it was necessary to burn the crops etc 
in front of the Turks He begged them not to blame 
him or to imprecate evil on him for this and promised that 
he would make good their losses Later on he tells us 
that though the Turks robbed the peasantry of their goods 
he was careful to carry his stores of sheep and fowls and 
butter with him One day however he went out on 
horseback to catch some ffsh as that was a lawful thing to 
do When he came to the river-bank, he saw some twenty 
people approaching on foot He sent a courier to inquire 
who they were and where they were going They said 
they were villagers, and had been plundered, and that if 
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they remained where thev were they would die of hunger 
So they were going off to DiySr bakr (Mesopotamia) 
On this I sitting on my horse cursed Ilqis and wept 
over their distress In another place he finds a number 
of Armenian children whom his people had made prisoners 
He has them put into baskets and left at the foot of a lort 
At last Ilq 3 .s is delivered up by one Surkh ab Sultan and 
IS conveyed to the Castle of Almut Six days afterwards, 
on a Friday when the guards were careless (perhaps they 
had gone to the mosque) two or three local men, whose 
father had been put to death by llq^ took vengeance on 
him by flinging him over the battlements. After his 
death the world was at peace, and I determined with 
myself that henceforth I would only war with infidels 
such as Georgians and Circassians (p 64) After this 
It must have come as an unpleasant supnse to be told by 
his ambassador that the Ulama and Shaikhs of Constanti- 
nople had decided that all the inhabitants of the East 
whether soldiers, or peasants, or Musalmans or Armenians 
or Je\\s, were on the same footing and were lawful prey 
to the Turks and that war against them was a holy war 
I said this is a pretty decree we who have the prayers, 
and the Fast, and the Pilgrimage, and the tithes and all 
the other essentials of the Faith are to be counted infidels * 
Let Almighty God judge between them and us I Some 
such surpnse must the High Anglicans have felt when 
the Pope disallowed their Orders At p 67 ef seq 
Tahm^p gives us some more of his dreams or visions 
One that he beheld in 957 a.h (1550) was of three moons 
one in the east one m the west and one in the middle 
The west one was very large and the east one very 
small and they were interpreted as refernng to the Sultan 
of Turkey and Ubaidullah Uzbeg The one in the 
middle represented Tahmasp The east and west moons 
sank to the earth, and the middle one slowly floated down 
like a piece of paper in the air until it settled on the carpet 
where Tahmasp was sitting He saw another vision in 
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961 A.H (1554) This was of a particoloured scroll in 
the heavens Some of it was dust coloured but that in 
the zenith was clearer and like the emblazoned wnting 
■which IS seen on European document'? The scroll was, 
he says 3^ )ards long and 2^ broad and the wnting 
on It was Sir u mm str Colonel Phillott has found these 
words unintelligible and Dr Horn translates them by 
dick und kalb duk The) are explained m the Bah§.r-i- 
‘^jam and Vullers dictionanes as meaning parti) cnmson 
and partly pale red tike the difference in greenness 
between the pistachio nut and grass Tahmasps words 
are interesting as the) seem to show that he had scanned 
the letters addressed to him bv Queen Elizabeth and to 
his father by Charles V though he treated Jenkinson, the 
Queen s envoy with contempt and told him that he did 
not want amit) with unbelie\crs Anthony Jenkinson s 
embass) was in 1561 (968 09 \ n ) and so took place about 
the time when Tahmasp was writing his Memoirs The 
‘Alamarai does not mention Jenkinson but speaks of two 
embassies from the King of Portugal — one in 958 a h 
(1551) and the other in 982 ah (1^7475) Tahmasp 
was displeased with this last embassy on account of the 
difference of religion, and of some interference with the 
mosques in JarQn — that is, Ormuz — and it was not allowed 
to return till after his death This happened m 984 a h 
(1576) so that the embassy must have remained at the 
Court for about two )ears There ought to be valuable 
papers about this embassy in the Portuguese archives for 
the envoys had plenty of time to make remarks 

At p 74 of the Memoirs Tahm^p tells us that the 
result of this Georgian campaign was the capture of 
30 000 pnsoners What an amount of human misery is 
included in this sentence* 

The Memoirs end with the story of Bayazid, the unfor 
tunate younger son of Solyman the Magnificent He 
quarrelled with his father and brother rebelled and was 
defeated, and fled to Persia Tahmasp had promised that 
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he would not give him up to his father and at first be 
treated him generously and with the lavish hcjspitality that 
he showed to the Emperor Humayan But Bayazid would 
not, like Humayun, pretend he was a Shia and behaved 
with arrogance and phlegm The Alamarals account 
IS that m passing through the crowds of welcoming spec 
tators at his entry into Qazwin, he never once raised his 
eyes from between his horses ears The result showed 
that he had good reason to be gloomy for his host 
surrendered him to the agents of Solyman and Salim and 
allowed them to murder Bay^id and his four sons in 
Qazwin itselt Tahmasp tries to excuse himself by sajing 
that Baya^id behaved badly to him, and even tried to 
poison him by offenog to him deadly sweetmeats. He 
sa>s he tried these comfits on Bay^id s servants and that 
all who were made to partake of them soon swelled up and 
died But hi& Persian paneg}rists do not support this 

stor>' He also tries to salve his conscience by telling us 
that he expressed a wish to the Turkish envoys that 
Solyman would do no injury to Bayazid As we have 
seen they solved the difficult) that this request might 
have caused by executing all five prisoners there and 
then It even seems from Tahmasp s language, that he 
wanted to exonerate himself from the charge of breaking 
his word to Bay^id by the paltry quibble thit he did not 
give him. up to Solyman, but to Salim He also stoops to 
the plea that he was lil at the time the suggestion being 
that he was not in a position to know that the executions 
took place. Evidently his motive was to secure Solyman s 
friendship and to prevent his country from being further 
ravaged The last motive was good but for Tahmasp s 
gross hypocrisy and lying there is no excuse And yet 
such was the adulatory spirit of his courtiers that quatrains 
were composed, extolling Tahm^p for his dexterity and 
for his good fortune m having a calamity turned into a 
benefit A chronogram was composed ‘Five were 
lessened from the number of the Ottomans The 
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“number of Ottomans yielded according to abjad 974, 
and 5 being taken from this figure, the result was 969 a.h 
(1561 62), the date of the executions ‘ 0 Sh^, thy good 
fortune surpasses the power of thanks By thy wisdom 
and justice thy people have been preserved in peace The 
heads of the enemies of the Faith have been cut off without 
thy SNvord 

Tahm^ps Memoirs end here He reigned for many 
years after Bay^id s execution but they were not marked 
by any striking events except the conquest of Gllan and 
the occurrence of plague and famine The last occurred in 
979 AH (1571 72) and was very severe The author of 
the ‘Alamaraj has a chapter on the remarkable things that 
happened m Tahmasp s reign, and one of them is that wheat 
on one occasion fell from heaven and oupphed food to the 
people Sir John Malcolm refers to the tradition of this 
event and describes the shower as being ol manna In 
956 A H (1549} there was a great earthquake m the dis 
tnct of Qain and some 3,000 people were killed This 
occurred within the period covered by Tahmasp s Memoirs 
but he says nothing of it Apparently he wrote his 
Memoirs chiefly for the benefit of his children and did 
not tell them anything that they knew otherwise His 
special design was to speak to them of the war with the 
Turks and of his dreams and visions The Alamar^, 
speaking of the earthquake, says that a certain Qmi who 
was also an astronomer foretold it to the villagers but they 
would not believe him He then went out into the fields 
with his family and stayed there till midnight His children 
suffered from the cold and at their entreaties he returned to 
his house and immediately afterwards he and all his family 
were overwhelmed 1 

Tahm^ps book of Memoirs has been very little noticed 
by Persian writers Probably most of them did not knowr 
of Its existence Their silence supports the view that 
Tahmasp meant the Memoirs to be a private document 
for the use of his children He did however, send a copy 
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to his co-re] igipnist, the NirSm Shah of the Deccan or 
at least he gave it to his envoy KhwDr Shah It was to 
the Nizam Shah also that he sent the Koh i NQr which 
HumayQn had given him Apparently he did not know 
Its value or despised it as a trinket 

As regards the bibliography of the Memoirs, it appears 
that they have never been published separately until the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal did so in the present year They 
\\ere included many years ago in Teheran in a publica 
tion by Muhammad Husain Khan, the Persian Minister 
of Education which he called the Matla u sh shams (The 
Sunnsing) Dr Teufel contributed a valuable essay on 
them to vol xxx\ ii of the organ of the German Oriental 
Society m 1883, and in 1890 the late Paul Horn published 
an excellent edition of the text in vol xliv of the same 
work He followed this up in 1891 by the publication 
at Strasburg of a German translation of the Memoirs 
accompanied with useful notes In preparing his text 
Dr Horn had the use of the ^siastic Society of Bengal s 
two manuscnpts, which are the foundation ol Colonel 
Pbillott^ edition He also had Sprengers copy of the 
Memoirs, and the Teheran lithograph 
Colonel Phillott states m his introduction that no copy 
of the manuscnpt of the Memoirs exists in the British 
Museum This statement was correct at the time when 
Dr Rieus catalogue was prepared but is not so now 
The Museum has an excellent copy which once belonged 
to Tahm^p s son Muhammad Khudabanda 
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YOAN SHf-KAI 
AND HIS TASKS ONCE MORE 

B\ E H Parker 

The native Chinese newspapers are a dreary waste of 
words about personal ambitions local rebellions and inane 
arguments Certainl) the Empire was more picturesque as 
to individuals and not a whit more corrupt Still the 
inherent self governing capacity of the plain work-a day 
people enables them (except in provinces overrun by 
bandits) to forge ahead with their trade education and 
railways and no general or organic failure is to be 
recorded of the Republic as >et except in so far as the 
)oung China parfiamentar) aspirants for powei and pelf 
have utterly discredited themselves and had their wings 
clipped prett) closely In a word the inert and shapeless 
mass goes on living and even thriving out of mere olo 
custom whilst the one man with gumption continues to 
hold the international situation at least fairly well together 
Meanwhile the unstable mud and water fault of greedy and 
jealous dabzidom separating these so far impregnable strata 
seems to be doing its best to rum the country It will be 
remembered that from the beginning, Yuan Shi-k ai 
thought It a great mistake precipitately to abolish the 
dynasty , not that tlie dynasty already hopelessly under 
mined by the incorrigible eunuch and petticoat palace 
influence and corruption, deserved much sympathy but 
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because it was so to speak a habit. It was an orthodox 
link, even 1 / a worn and rusty one, with antiquity in the 
unbroken chain of history and there was no other chain 
yet sufficiently read) to replace the old one Better said 
he, to work constituttonally through the Manchus He 
(under compulsion) got rid of the dynasty at last in a loyal 
and generous viay and he has been loyal and generous to 
It ever since Thus he is rewarded by having Manchu 
sympathies and (as a last resource if it ever comes to that) 
even Manchu forces on his side in case his own Chinese 
troops prove ineffective or insufficient It will be noticed 
that, amid the general abolition of titles, the Manchu 
garrisons at Kwei hwa (N Shan S ) and Ts'mg chou 
(N Shan Tung) — not to mention innumerable places in 
Chih Li such as the Tombs the Summer Palace, and so on 
— are not abolished, and are in many cases even left under 
Manchu command with the old Manchu titles Nothing is 
ever heard now of the Banner or Manchu populations at 
Canton Foochow, Hangchow Nanking, Chmkiang, King 
chow (near Hankow) or Ch ^rztu (Sz Ch wan) The soldier 
families at all these places always spoke the local dialects 
m addition to their own (more or less vitiated) Pekingese 
Presumably they have like the late Mr Bardell “glided 
imperceptibly away, and quietly become a part of the 
ordinary local people, without any rice or money pension 
Any native at a pinch can exist on five shillings a month m 
China, and every Jiving person in that remarkable country 
is by temperament a “ handy man, ’ capable of earning at 
least that much, and of fending for himself as cook tailor 
etc. Even if they were all not so handy at living in China 
no one makes much fuss about dying whether it be by 
starvation or otherwise. 

‘ Yuan Shi k‘ai, though successful with and trusted by 
the foreign diplomats, is by no means a backbonelefis 
milksop m their hands. He is that rara ams in (Chinese) 
terns a patriot without being either a traitor or a partisan 
aa unscrupulous man (in the higher sense that Bismarck 
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was), without being m any way a self seeker a man of 
very easy ‘ morals, without being exactly vicious a 
shrewd and well instructed man, without being a grand 
setgneur in manner or highly cultured in mmd The 
writer’s own career, strange to saj has even been im- 
mediately affected by Yuan whose manly and rugged 
honesty was experienced by him at first hand nearly thirty 
years ago In fact, if the courtly and polished but at the 
same time mane and vacuous diplomacy of Europe had 
been as sensible and as honest as that of \uan m 1886, it 
is quite possible, if not extremely probable that there 
would have been no Sino Japanese War m 1894 and no 
Russo Japanese War in 1904 Yuan was not only able but 
willing (so far as he had any say in the matter), to come to 
reasonable terms with both Russia and Japan at a moment 
when the United States were feeblv represented and Great 
Britain was too busv, or floundering about at home m the 
chow chow water of party changes to pay propier atten 
tion to Peking and Soul But the chief actors m the 
wretched i8b6 drama are dead now, and scarcely anyone 
survues who knows even half the truth which Yuan at the 
time had the courage to write down with his own hand 
As the Chinese blue books (r e Manchu Annals) for 
1884 1894 are now published it may be interesting to know 
what was \Uans real position then in Corea He neter 
was Resident for a moment until 1887—2 f in the sense 
that Tibet had a Resident He was ne\er more than a 
wetyUan or removable ‘ deputy under Li Hung-chang 
Viceroy at Tientsin, to whose exclusive care the foreign 
aiilairs of Corea were contemptuously intrusted by the 
Dowager and the Emperor s father, subject, of course, to his 
own memorializing the Throne in mternaiional or critical 
cases Corea was left by Li Hungchang absolutely 
independent to manage her own affairs as she had from 
time immemorial been left Thus in December, 1884, 
Yuan Wired through Li about the attempted assassination of 
Min Yong ik and the murders of other Corean Ministers. 
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Yuan was, m 1887 allowed to call himself a trade and 
diplomac) tacktn{te person of ministenal rank) in hi 3 
correspondence with foreigners but he always to the last 
had to ‘ petition Li Hung cbang as a petty subordinate 
masquerading for special purposes in partibus infidetium to 
get face with foreigners At the end of April 1887 
\Uan recommended Tang Shao 1 his assistant (then an 
obscure expectant of nearly the very lowest or the eighth 
nominal rank) for his services in connection with foreigners 
{te, amongst other things the facheuse situation of 1886 
above alluded to) and in September a decree was issued 
by the Emperor approving "S uan s view wired to Peking 
by Li that Corea should not be allowed to send envoys 
abroad except with Chinese approval Li specially men 
tions what British advice had been confidentially given to 
Yuan on that occasion At the end of September 1889 
Yuan warned Peking (through Li of course) oi an attempt 
to get at the King and to bribe the Peking Board of Rites 
to dispense with the usual tribute missions (inferentially, of 
course at Japanese suggestion) In October 1890 Ylian 
was censured by the Emperor (through Li) for suggesting 
that the Corean “condolence envoy had wired to the 
King from China an incorrect and abbreviated version of 
the Emperor s gracious decree Perhaps Yuan had reason 
to suspect such tamperings from his 1886 experiences At 
the end of September, 1892 on his way back from home 
leave \uan stayed at Tientsin for a day or two and 
concocted a plan with Li Hung-chang for squaring the 
Germans, who had been inducing the King to squander 
Corean money on useless steamers China arranged a 
6 per cent loan (m the name of Chinese merchants ’ not of 
the Chinese ofiScials) in order to enable the Coreans to pay 
off the inconvenient Germans Interest at 6 per cent was 
charged, not because Li wanted it but because Yuan said 
the Coreans must be made to pay, or else they would go on 
borrowing and squandering again In June, 1894, the 
King, alarmed by the Tonghak “ Eastern School, or 
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Japanese parts) rebellion in Cholla province gotYUan to 
•wire to China for troops to quell the rebellion China in 
sending troops at this urgent request duly notified Japan 
through the Chinese envoy there (in accordance with a 
previous agreement with Japan) But Japan did not quite 
see things in that light she sent troops too (in accordance 
with her view of the same treaty) The Tonghaks were 
soon defeated by the Chinese but the situation was now a 
tiger nding one for China as the Japanese troops 
ordered China to go Li said to the Emperor ‘We 
must either go on with the war vigorous!) or we must 
withdraw our army and send it back b) steamers at once 
Li himself thought the latter course more correct The 
Emperor did not want open war and )ct he did not like 
to ‘ show weakness by withdrawing troops before the 
Japanese did He wanted simultaneous withdrawal \V hilst 
the Chinese Government were thus hesitating the Japanese 
Generals were defeating the incompetent Chinese Com 
manders On July 25 the Japanese men of war sank a 
Chinese transport under British flag as it was hurrying 
over with reinforcements 700 Chinese soldiers were 
drowned 

This was the class of work \uan had to do m Corea 
from 1884 to 1894 ’■hus in a way was sealed the 

fate of the Manchu dynasty It made several spirited 
spurts both belore and after the ‘ Boxer fiasco of 1900 
and even after the Russo Japanese War of 1904-5 but it 
was really the Japanese War of 1904 that destroyed the 
dynasty and roused the Chinese national feeling It was 
the shrewdness of Li Hung-chang in giving notice 
to the Japanese that troops had been sent instead of 
giving notice to them bejore they were sent that really 
caused that war Thus perished all \ uan Shi k ai s 
schemes in Corea for his country s good and it is thus 
that the man who ultimately had a hand m saving the 
Manchu dynasty from ignominious butchery had also a 
band, if an unconscious one in encompassing its destruction 
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What Yuan Shi k'ai has to fk) now whilst his con- 
ceited and foolish countrymen — especially the southerners 
— are wrangling about ' rights, * liberty ” constitutions, 
and indulging in other fanfaronades innumerable, is to save 
for the Republic as much as he can of the external situa- 
tion The internal situation is dangerous enough m all 
conscience , but it can wait for a few million Chinese 
raped and butchered in cold blood is a matter of minor 
importance from the point of view of Chinese main 
interests compared with foreign menaces and the murder 
of a single foreigner in hot blood Manchuria is ir 
retrievably gone so far as China is concerned It may suit 
the Russians and the Japanese for the present to leave 
the three Chinese tutuks to amuse themselves by ‘admin- 
istering North Central and South Manchuria but the 
rival railway systems are the true iutuksy and the matter 
must ultimately be arranged between the Russians and the 
Japanese It is to be hoped that they will have the good 
sense to settle their respective nghts by honest and 
straightforward negotiations in friendly “conversation” 
with Great Britain and not allow other interested Powers 
to weaken them and their respective friends or allies 
by involving them in a wasteful war Both America 
and Germany had better keep out of the mess which 
only concerns them remotely Americas experiences in 
Corea are an example of how little mere moral force 
counts for Meanwhile Yiian Shi-k ai is doing the best 
he can to establish a new province m Inner Mongolia 
west of Manchuria, with T ao nan Fu as its northern 
centre It is not against the true interests of either 
Russia or Japan that China should strengthen herself 
here, or that Amencan capital should be employed here 
U IS only natural that China should protect herself by 
running this wedge up between the desert and Manchuna , 
if she did not this new province would be a swooping 
ground for the Mongols, and instead of becoming a useful 
buffer to China against all three would inevitably become 
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sooner or later the battlefield of Russian and Japanese 
ambitions As to Northern Mongolia, there is no use 
talking about it now — it has gone for ever so far as the 
Chinese are concerned it is only a question of when 
It may suit Russia to move in as formal masters It is to 
be hoped that she will have the good sense not to weaken 
herself, but to keep quiet until the European situation 
becomes easier and clearer she is bound to need all 
her men and all her money in Europe within the next 
few years But, even supposing her hands were free 
It depends upon her own self restraint and good sense in 
humounng and not browbeating the Mongols whether she 
is to have a million splendid and willing properly trained 
horsemen at her command, or whether she is to waste 
her resources — as the Chinese have done over and over 
again — in pursuing these mobile and elusive nomads over 
their own trackless and waterless deserts Northern 
Mongolia never at any time really belonged to China or 
was directly luled b> China So far as it has since 1650 
seemed to be part of the Chinese Empire it was entirely 
owing to the combined prowess and prudence of the pure 
Manchus The special and exclusive Manchu lien on 
Mongolia has now been rashly severed The Mongols 
knew the Manchus and did not know the Chinese — i e 
they knew and acknowledged considerate aristocratic 
masters with many favours to bestow, but always suffered 
at the hands of usurious Chinese trespassers traders, 
and squatters with plebeian ideas of honour and courtesy 
As to Tibet the situation is much the same as with 
Mongolia. Tibet knew the Manchus as tolerant masters 
often their protectors as for instance, 150 years ago 
against Nepaul They like Chinese tea, and will continue 
to have it, whatever may happen politically for the Assam 
tea does not hit it off but they loathe the Chinese trader, 
mandarin squeezer, and usurer European especially 
British, sympathy might well be with the Manchu dynasty 
as indeed it was in spite of its shifty incompetence during 
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the Indjan Expedition of 1904 And when the brilliant 
surprise conquests of Chao £rh f6ng (who, of course 
learnt a thing or two about Tibetan weakness from the 
British conquest) landed his lieutenant one fine morning 
unexpectedly in Lhassa there was every chance for China 
to re establish a reasonable suzerainty But the whole 
Tibetan question which has now been complicated by the 
P len ma question is now being threshed out at Simla 
an ideal spot for keeping the ubiquitous press corre 
spondent Chinese or other at arm’s length — consequently 
we must ‘ wait and see ' As to Sikkim and Bhotan 
the Chinese blue books for 1874 1908 are now 

published and it is made abundantly clear that (though 
Tibet had certain customary and purely complimentary 
relations with these buffer States ne^'er m the least 
interfering with their intern'd government) China at no 
time Manchu time or other, had the slightest direct claim 
to influence over either of those two States and their 
rulers nevtr received seal and sash or vassal title 
from the Manchu Emperor Moreover, the Manchu 
(or Mongol) Resident Shengtai who put up such a good 
diplomatic fight with British India over twenty years ago 
tells the Emperor plainly m his voluminous correspondence 
that the Tibetan claims to Lingtu and other places in 
Sikkim were fraudulent and the result of concocted maps 
moreover that the British claims were reasonable that 
Captain Bower was a just man, even to the prejudice of 
his own personal interests, and that Lan ss tun himself 
(Lord Lansdowne) turned out to be a “ very good sort 
of fellow when visited at Calcutta by the Resident in 
person 

The ‘ P len-ma question just alluded to really means 
the right to the control of the Upper Irrawaddy, which 
runs down (from the Snowy Mountains of Tsarong in 
T ibet) in two mam branches, called (in the Kachin language 
of Upper Burma) the Malikha and the Nmaikha, which 
join together a few miles above the new North Burma 
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Deputy Commissionership centre of Myitkina to form the 
Ta Kin-sha (Great Golden Sand), or Irrawaddy Curiously 
enough the Chinese also call part of the Upper Yangtsze 
in that latitude the Kin sha or Golden Sand The 
Salween and Mekong Rivers run down from Tibet into 
Burma and the Shan States between these two rival 
‘ Golden Sands and when we took Upper Burma in 
1885-86 neither we nor the Chinese, nor in fact, anyone 
else exactly knew where the head waters of the Nmaikha 
were and whether the Upper Salween was one of the 
Brahmaputra branches, or was m some mysterious way 
connected with the Nmaikha However, in 1895 Princ<- 
Henry of Orleans, who crossed the whole of these six rivers 
from east to west, established clearly that the source of the 
Nmaikha must of necessity be in the lofty mountains clearly 
visible about fifty or sixty miles north of the point (about 
Lat 2740) where he crossed iL It was reserved for the 
charming raconteur M Jacques Bacot in 1909 when 
travelling along a small by road, actually to stumble across 
the first icy tricklings of the Nmaikha as it emerged from 
the glacier m the Lagen La at a height of 16000 to 
17,000 feet above the level of the sea as nearly as possible 
n Lat. 2840 It did not strike him until the next day 
that the mysterious and elusive river he was then following 
at different moments was the same as the insignificant rill 
he had struck the day before still less that it was the long 
sought for extreme source of the Nmaikha But it was 
and this extreme source is known locally as the K lu River 
or River of the K lu aborigines where Captain Pritchard 
was drowned It is also Ccilled the Tarong and it runs 
down through independent savage’ territory, being 
separated all the way down its course from the Salween 
by a continuous lofty, precipitous mountain range, known 
to the Chinese as the Kaolikung which range thus forms 
an absolutely natural and perfect boundary between Bnti^ 
Burma and Yiin Nan province, crossed by no Chinese trade 
route north of Tali Fu (unless it be a salt smugglers’ road 
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from Wei-si) The Salween takes its rise m Tibet, but a 
small branch of the Salween takes its nse a short distance 
west and even a tnfie south of the Nmaikha-Irrawaddy 
source but on the other or Tibetan side of the heights at 
a place called Tila La that is this unlooked for Salween 
branch sweeps north eastwards around the source of the 
Eastern Irrawaddy thus explaining clearly why the Upper 
Salween and the Upper Irrawaddy have always been 
confused together by occasional travellers in those remote 
regions Captain Bailey went over much the same ground 
in 1911 but he passed south west of the Lagen La source 
and never saw it, as he followed yet another small source 
of the Nmaikha called the Tarawan 

Besides the Chinese ‘ blue books (Manchu Annals) 
which record the negotiations touching the Burmese 
frontier between 1885 and 1908 and more especially those 
between Lord Rosebery and the Chinese Minister Sieh 
Fuh ch‘€ng m 1894 there is also full information to be 
gained from the native Chinese press which has quite 
recently published a pr/cts of the whole Smo-Bntish 
correspondence concerning the Hpi maw or P‘ien ma 
question including all the more important personal 
interviews at Peking with Sir Claude Macdonald Sir 
Ernest Satow Mr Max Muller, Sir John Jordan, etc, 
and giving full particulars as to names of places, tribes etc , 
in the contested Nmaikha region P'len ma chief village 
Itself (there are really five of them) is a little north (Lat 26) 
of the direct high road from Tali Fu across the Mekong 
and Salween rivers to the country of the Lissu 'savages 
and to a small river (tributary to the Nmaika, flowing east- 
north east into it), called the Ngaw chang Kha, or the 
Chinese Siao Kiang The Chinese have always been 
anxious to possess navigation rights even if only for 
‘ face sake, over the Nmaikha and thus over the main 
Irrawaddy down to Rangoon But just south of the 
above mentioned Tali Fu high road the Kaoli Kung range 
throws off a spur to the west, sometimes called the Kao^^g 
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Kung The Chinese attempt to juggle diplomatically with 
this word and Kao/2 Kung All the maps Chinese, 
Burmese and Europvean mark the Sino-Burmese frontier 
including the historical frontier gates as being south of or 
at this Kaoliang Kung {or Kaoli Kung branch) watershed, 
which watershed divides off the Nmaikha from the ad- 
mittedly Chinese Upper Shwe li Upper Taping and Upper 
“ Tahor rivers Moreover every one of the Peking 
negotiators on both sides seems to have overlooked the 
important fact that Article 12 of the Rosebery Sieh Treaty 
of 1894 expressly stipulated that in return for certain 
British concessions m the Wan ting and Kokan region 
(south west of Bhamo) the Chinese would withdraw all 
claim to the interstitial territory {K ik ti) outside the 
Momein frontier — i e precisely all claim to the P‘ien ma 
aboriginal district they are making such a fuss about now 
The Yun Nan Viceroy Li King hi nephew of Li Hung 
chang was the man who to Prince K mgs disgust raised 
the great P len ma hullaballoo m 1910-11 He was, 
however summarily ejected by the republicans in the 
winter of 1911 12 and escaped via Tonguin to Japan 
He IS now Yuan Sht-kais President of the Government 
Council, and also President of various other schemes at 
Peking — undoubtedly a very able and persistent man 
Probably it is he who has sent all the correspondence about 
P len ma to the native press in order that Mr Ivan Chfcn 
(Ch‘6n I fan the Chinese Commissioner at Simla) might 
have his hands strengthened by ‘ public opinion , but 
there is no public opinion on the subject m China apart 
from the traders of Ta li Fu and Momein (i e the treaty- 
port of T 6ng ytieh) Moreover, the whole population of 
the Upper Salween, even in Li kiang Fu and other 
genuinely Chinese places consists of Tibetans Shans 
\Minkia) Mossus (a peaceful Tibetoid tribe, with a 
hieroglyphical literature of their own), and Lissus (robber 
tnbes mostly) none of whom do any caravan trade with the 
Irrawaddy basin The chief danger to Bntish India, if we 
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are foolish enough to give way, is the activity of the Frendi 
in the Atuntse Yetche, and general Upper Mekong region, 
where both travellers and missionaries are very industnously 
working What with French railways and French “destiny 
along the Mekong they are certain sooner or later to make 
Franco Chinese economic claims, unless we keep all hands 
off ’ the Kaolikung watershed right up to Tibet 

Here then, we have set before us Yuan Shi k al's tasks 
in Manchuria, Mongolia, and Tibet quite apart from the 
internal troubles caused by ^ White Wolf the personal 
dissensions amongst his own chosen lieutenants the selfish 
intrigues of the crazy Canton cabal headed by Hwang 
Hing and Sun Yat-sen , the obstacles placed m the way of 
Sir R Dane by the local governments the eager offers of 
money b> syndicates on the make the instability of all 
the armies the tightness of money the hesitancy on the 
part of the provinces to send revenue to Peking and the 
clamounngs of offended Powers for ‘ compensation ” and 
^‘satisfaction Truly the poor man has his task before 
him with a vengeance But, like Lord Salisbury the elder 
when he shut himself up to work m peace and quietness at 
Hatfield he says ‘ A man can only do a certain amount 
of work a day, and, again like old Lord Salisbury he 
bravely attempts to accomplish day by day what httle he 
can jgnonng the howls of ih^profanum vulgus outside. 
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THE INDIAN PERIL 
By Ignotus 

Under this heading the Times has recently published a 
senes of articles The subKheading of the last, which 
appeared on December 23 is Duty and Polic> of the 
Government The writer emphasizes the necessity for 
combating an) appearance of weakness in the British Raj 
More especially is this of supreme importance in all that 
appertains to the administration of justice Nor does he 
entertain any doubt as to the forces that are really hostile 
“ There is ample scope he assures us for work which 
will beneht and uplift the toiling millions but will ne\er 
be pressed and may be strongly opposed by the lawyer 
politicians who pose as friends of the people. Considenng 
the great and increasing influence of the legal caste m our 
Eastern dependency the forecast that they will prefer their 
own interest to that of the toiling millions is very likely to 
be justified and is all the more disquieting because they 
pose as fncnds of the people Well we know that pose ! 
It comes from the West We recognize the voice of the 
Bar Council They strenuously opposed the County Courts 
Bill (which was so ably supported by Lord Loreburn, 
Lord Gorell and others) on the ground that ‘ it would 
reduce the efficiency of the Bar in the service of the 
public ' That is the sort of service which Mephistopheles 
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rendered to Faust* The author of the article is outspoken 
as to the outcoftie of the veiled hostility of the lawyer 
politician ‘There are parts of India he tells us, ‘ m 
which the primary duty of guarding life and property is not 
now adequately discharged, and some native states can 
show a higher standard of security than some Bntish 
distncts 

The explanation of this disastrous condition is im- 
mediately forthcoming it is the true inwardness of the 
Indian peril ‘The judicial system urgently needs to be 
overhauled Established with the best of intentions it 
operates in certain respects with real hardship upon a 
natural litigious people easily exploited by the superfluity 
of pleaders and it too often fails to secure justice In 
explicable acquittals wrote our most acute foreign critic 
‘encourage crime and ruin the prestige of the dominant race 

The authority to whom the writer of the Times article 
gives this testimonial is M Joseph Chailley member of the 
French Chamber of Deputies There is an admirable 
translation of his work, “ Administrative Problems of 
British India ’ by Sir William Meyer k c i E A careful 
perusal of Chapters IV and \ — and they are the most 
important portion of a great work — will convince any 
unprejudiced reader that India has found in M Chailley 
not only a remarkably acute, but a very friendly critic t 
While admitting that we have made colossal errors he 
says “ One is led to ask whether any other nation would 
have done better or would even have sought to avoid the 
mistakes committed 

Our critic s prediction that things would grow worse has 
been realized to the letter The subject is deserving of 
fuller treatment than was accorded to it in the leading 
journal The history of the process under whose influence 

* Moi je suu M^phisto 

Serviteur fidfele {Le PeM Due) 

t An interesting article by this gentleman appears on page 17 of 

Truths about India- 
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uf>right and honourable men can be found to pervert the 
function of the judge and countenance inexplicable acquittals 
which encourage crime and ruin the prestige of the dominant 
race, is assuredly a question of paramount interest It 
betokens an insidious peril of no common order a de 
bilitating atmosphere a deceptive environment 

Our author is lavish in praise of our untiring efforts to 
provide India with adequate Codes And rarely indeed 
have lawgivers been confronted with a task presenting 
such vast and varied difficulties After the difficulty of 
enacting good laws sa\ s our author comes the difficulty 
of finding good judges and that is one of the most delicate 
problems which a ruling country has to deal with m a 
dependency Home predilections in the form of infatua- 
tion for the jury system are a fertile source of uncertainty 
delay and appeals ‘ \ jury s opinion has to be accepted, 
unless the judge thinks fit to submit the case to the High 
Court or other principal court of the province Junes vary 
in number from three to nine and it is often difficult to 
procure good and impartial juries especially in cases where 
the accused is a Brahman or a person of high position 
It IS well known and thoroughly understood among our 
Continental neighbours that the greatest encouragement to 
litigation IS uncertainty When that condition pre\ails a 
reference to a court of law assumes the attractive character 
of a gambling transaction The worst possible cause has a 
chance of winning The increase of litigation m India is a 
portentous feature ‘ In 1877 tribunals of British India 
had to deal with i 400000 suits m 1901 the total number 
of suits was 2 200 000 Nor are these large figures due to 
litigants receiving encour^ement in the shape of facility 
and cheapness of procedure ' On the contrary fees are 
inordinately high but the fact does not counterbalance the 
fascination of a game in which everyone hopes to win 
* The complicated procedure which was formerly confined 
to the principal courts of the older provinces has now 
penetrated everywhere, and brings with it complicated and 
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dilatory formalities which are regularly oiforced by the 
jtidiciafy Macaulay when he ivas in India described the 
Supreme Court of Calcutta as the most costly in the world , 
and the costs of justice throughout British India are still 
very heavy On every suit that comes before the courts 
the Gov ernment levies duties m the shape of stamp fees, 
which amount to from 6 to 8 per cent ad valorem so that 
with pleaders fees and other costs the litigants must pay 
from 12 to 13 per cent 

Here we may well ask. how it comes that the Govern- 
ment of India has nothing to learn from the valuable 
experience of our French and German neighbours, who 
have proved beyond the possibility of doubt that it is the 
certainty of the incidence of judicial decisions which tends 
to dimmish litigation even when the courts are accessible 
to a degree unimagined in this country or in India Cheap 
ness does not encourage litigation nor does great expense 
dimmish it against other countervailing attractions Ouf 
system has the twofold vice of excluding the poor but 
honest suitor and attracting the rich oppressor Notwith 
standing patent facts well known to all the world such is 
the ascendancy ol the legal profession in this country and 
in India that an exploded heresy is still accepted as 
orthodox doctrine. The Government/ says our author, 

consoles itself for its relative powerlessness by the idea 
that dearjustice prevents suits and those of its officers who 
come into contact with the people are recommended to 
make them understand that litigation is ruinous and should 
be avoided. The people do not accept this reasoning and 
an opinion is being gradually formed which is by no means 
favourable to British justice * It is not the usurers ' it is 
said V ho are ruining the country but the courts with 
their fees their pleaders, and their procedure Matters 
have been arranged m the interest of the nch* whose 

* “ By these dilatory and expensive proceedings the wealthy litigant 
obtains inore certain advantage than he could hope for from the accidental 
cortuptiDci of a judge (Gibbon). 
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money can insure them the best lawyers and a favourable 
judgment.’ So much for the profound demoralization 
produced under the ^egis ot Government by the money test 
Another factor which aggravates the mischief by foment 
mg litigation and increasing appeal is our letter worship our 
enslavement to correct form in disregard of substantial 
justice Exactly a century before our author s sojourn 
in India we find the elder Mill putting this statement on 
record ‘Although we possess force sufficient to ex 
terminate every human being in a distnct where dacoit 
robberies are rampant it is impossible to obtain convictions 
owing to the loopholes found by lawyers It is lamentable 
to note that m the year 1910 this grave statement is 
recorded by our author The following figures for the 
Punjab show the increasing proportion of persons condemned 
to death by the Lower Courts who were acquitted by the 
Chief Court there In 1867 the percentage was only 4 
in 1880 It was 7 but in iqco it had reached 14 The 
means of egress from the legal net can no longer be 
described as meshes nor even loopholes They are folding 
doors that open outwards under the slightest pressure A 
trifling defect of form in the indictment or procedure is 
sufficient to secure acquittal Our author continues “ A 
very intelligent native magistrate in the west of India wrote 
as follows, m March 1900 on the subject of offences which 
the official report on the administration of justice had 
classed as undetected It is only technically that such 
cases can be classed as undetected for the people know 
perfectly well who has committed these crimes and for 
what motive ’ The High Court sustains the objections of 
the Bar throws out indictments that are defective in 
the smallest particular and orders acquittals and fresh trials 
fight and left. The consequence is that the inferior 
tribunals, in turn, set up like exigencies with the result 
that criminals profit and public security is menaced The 
magistrates, and especially the native magistrates, are 
indignant , and the executive at any rate in the more 
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advanced provinces, asks for remedies It is supported In 
this by the bulk of native opinion but not by the Babus, by 
the men of the University and the Bar, or by the Radical 
party in England and the evil will consequently increase. ’ 

Considering that Calcutta is second only to London as a 
stronghold of the Bar the prediction was eminently safe , 
and as we have remarked above, it has been justified to the 
letter The progressive demoralization has been alarming 
On July 23 1912 we find the leading journal declaring 
that “ The working of the Chartered High Courts of India, 
and more particularly of the Calcutta High Court has been 
a secret ulcer in the Indian administration for more than a 
century And nowhere have the symptoms been more 
virulent than in Calcutta The nearer the citadel of the 
Bar, the farther from justice 

When we are told by a responsible writer m the leading 
journal that some native states can show a higher standard 
of security than certain British districts it is surely time 
to nd our minds of cant and our atmosphere of the incense 
which IS such a marked feature of all great occasions when 
Bench and Bar fall on each other’s necks and proclaim the 
unequalled excellence of English justice Our judicial 
system, says the writer of the article on The Indian Peril 
stands in urgent need of being overhauled Our most 
acute foreign critic has little hope of improvement on the 
contrsjy, he is pessimistic To day he says ‘ the 
Government would condemn itself and all that it has done 
for the last fifty years if it were to simplify the procedure 
which It has deliberately evoked while it would at once 
rouse the strong opposition of the most vocal element in 
the population the lawyers and the so<alled educated 
classes The High and Chief Courts have stereotyped 

a jurisprudence which rests on the strict and literal inter 
pretation of the law In the older provinces this evil is 
irremediable legality and formalism have triumphed, and 
the people are resigned 

There we perceive the Indian vanety of the stnct con 
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structionism ’ which is responsible for the appalling lawless 
ness of the United Stales This is a recent descnption of 
existing conditions by a high authority It is startling to 
hear American statesmen who ha\e held posts of supreme 
responsibility passionately denouncing the administration 
of criminal law as a disgrace to their country • Not less 
startling is it when we find competent observers like those 
cited above, declaring that our prestige is being ruined by 
grave judicial defects in India. 

Strict constructionism is a disease of law which origin 
ated in this country It is still rampant here but it 
occasions little comment Under other skies it has become 
a dangerous instrument which is being manipulated for our 
discomfiture No moral stigma attaches to its indulgence 
It IS an intellectual ailment from which the most upright 
and honourable men enjoy no immunity According to the 
late Mr Lecky ‘ there is a sort of mind that grows so 
enamoured of the subtleties and technicalities of the law 
that It delights in the unexpected and unintended results to 
which they lead I have heard an English judge say of 
another long deceased, that he had through this feeling a 
positive pleasure in injustice Our readers will suggest 
that this IS an extreme case We agree but the environ 
ment producing the extreme is obviously most prejudicial 
to a keen sense of justice , and we may be excused for 
regarding its average product with profound mistrust 
The environment is that of the Bar The Bar m India 
is resolutely unalterably opposed to simplifying and 
cheapening procedure Strict constructionism is the 
chief asset of the Bar The whole miscellany of un 
certainties, blunders defects of form increase gambling 
chances and bring grist to the Bar The heads of the 
Bar M Chailley tells us, make great fortunes and may 
earn up to Rs 10,000 or Rs 15,000 a month in a city like 
Calcutta or Bombay while even in places of less importance 
their earnings are large enough to give point to the saying 

* LxirdMorleys Notes on Politics and History 1913 
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of the peasants of the Punjab that there are three great 
eaters of the profits of the land the Treasury, the money 
lender and the lawyer ’ 

Nor must it be imagined that the arrangement of our 
judicial system depends upon the evidence of two witnesses 
an anonymous writer and a foreign observer There is a 
cloud of witnesses of undoubted authonty Our space will 
only permit us to call three The first in order of date is 
Mr Carstairs ics the author of “The Little World of 
an Indian District Officer (1912) ' A most discouraging 

feature he explains is our singular want of success in 
getting anyone punished for the crime of dacoity We had 
a judge prone to acquit If I remember rightly, he ac 
quitted m every case sent up except one, and in the one 
case where he convicted the accused were let off on appeal 
to the High Court When we saw the reasons for 

acquittal it did seem as if no mortal evidence would have 
satisfied the Higher Courts. Dacoity went on 

impunity emboldened criminals and the crimes ceased to 
be reponed For what did a reported case mean ^ To 
the victim trouble and no satisfaction to the police officer, 
a bad mark for a crime undetected or for a case sent up 
and acquitted to the committing magistrate the disgrace 
of having believed evidence he ought not to have believed 
The victims and the police then were alike interested in 
suppressing the facts so that we might have — and I think 
we sometimes had — tranquillity on paper and a reign of 
terror in the villages. 

Can we wonder at the increase of lawlessness and the 
powerlessness of police and magistrates under a system 
where the Bench (one in training sentiment, and sympathy 
with the Bar its progenitor) orders acquittals wholesale if 
Western chicane and Oriental astuteness can find a flaw in 
the indictment, an oversight m the procedure or a con 
tradiction in a witness s evidence^ The Indian Penl 
proceeds from a regime of sophists 

The authority of the Indian Civil Service has been 
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partly undermined by the Calcutta High Court” wrote 
Sir Bampfylde Fuller, k.c.s.1, c,i e. in the Times of 
October 7 

' The courts are but collecting agenaes for money 
lenders The people despise them That is the opinion 
of Mr Fielding Hall after a lengthy sojourn in India, 
gpven in the Nineteenth Century for October 

In these untoward phenomena one and all we perceive 
the effacement of the Bench and the proportionate 
strengthening of the Bar Sir Henry Cotton, k.us i is 
under no illusion on this point We find him writing in 
the October number of the Contemporary The Bar in 
India IS daily becoming stronger than the Bench ' Pre 
cisely the same phenomenon is observed in the United 
States The Bar is quietly devouring its unreluctant 
children. 

The testimon) of all these unimpeachable witnesses 
indicates beyond the possibility of doubt that the Indian 
Peril IS due largely if not chiefly to the grave defects 
of a judicial system which keeps this country — its home — 
a full century and a half behind our Continental neighbours 
m all that conduces to the cheapness certainty and 
accessibilit)- of justice, and which is producing m the 
United States — the land of its adoption — disastrous results 
bearing the strongest possible analogy to those observed in 
our Eastern dependency 

These defects are briefly a mistaken attachment to the 
jury system high court fees which render justice m 
accessible to those who most need protection and offer 
overwhelming temptations to unjust, oppressive and 
gambling litigants , a Bar trained Bench indefensible 
in theory a mode of recruiting the judiciary con 
demned by practical experience It is unnecessary to 
labour the outstanding and inevitable outcome, ‘ a waxmg 
Bar, a waning Bench with all that such a condition 
connotes in the Eastern and Western hemispheres. As 
r^arda this country, one feature maj be mentioned Our 
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backwardness in legal matters as compared with our 
neighbours is directly traceable to the common interest — 
the vested interest — of Bar and Bench As thus the 
Bar naturally makes a fetish of Common Law and is un 
alterably opposed to an adequate scheme of codification 
the great cheapening influence among our neighbours 
the Bar endeavours continually to raise the scale of fees 
and succeeds to its heart s desire. When we are reminded 
that the natural proclivities of the Bar must not be visited 
upon the Bench which is absolutely neutral and stands 
above all such manoeuvres in icy aloofness we are con 
strained to point out that a conclusive answer to this 
objection is the state of our legal chaos at this moment 
The traders of one generation who opposed codiJicaHon and 
wade a comer in justice were the judges of the next genera- 
tion Those who oppose codification to-day are judges 
to-morrow In this way a minimum of progress with 
a maximum of regard for the vested interest of the Bar is 
assured and our legal system is doomed to relative if not 
absolute stagnation The true cntenon of progress is not 
a reference to conditions which Lord Brougham denounced 
as the worst m Europe, but the notable advance made by 
our neighbours whose garnered experience our legal 
mandarins affect to despise 

The Indian Peril is indubitably grave But it is 
notorious that our public can only think of one subject 
at a time And the Home Rule question leaves little 
thought for any other Moreover the public apathy to 
legal subjects at home is wellmgh insurmountable. Hence 
a worthy measure of attention to such subjects as affecting 
India IS out of the question even were surrounding circum 
stances more favourable For vested interest, however, 
the opportunity is tempting Symptoms are not wanting 
that a strong movement is being engineered with the cry 
“ Complete Separation of Judicial from Executive Func 
tions This slogan has justtbat appearance of consistency 
which masks its real purpose. That purpose is to throw 
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the blame of the present discontent on the alleged defective 
legal knowledge of those occupants of the Bench who arc 
not under the asgis of the Inns of Court \s these Inns 
are now the effective <jrovernment of this country there is 
no little probability of this movement achieving success 
even In the face of the experience of ourselves and the 
equal and opposite experience of our neighbours A few 
fuglemen of the Bar are already recommending a course 
which will aggravate the Indian Peril Their remedy 
IS well known to the toper It is a hair of the dog that 
bit him 
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A JAPANESE CONCEPTION OF TRUTH 
B\ Felix Rudolph 

1 

Kinze Ringe Harai came 
From Japan s far distant land, 

To Chicago s city sent, 

By his brethren s fond command, 

To the Vrorlds great Parliament 
Of Religions sitting there, 
here, he found together met 
Eager each therein to share, 

Men of varied race and creed 
Each one meeting some soul s need 

II 

Long and eloquently spake 
Of his people s ways, and then 
Said the world misjudged them sore, 

When It deemed his countrymen 
Worshipped gods their hands had made — 
Finished thus his glowing speech 
‘ As regards man s differing faiths, 

I will tell you what we teach 
By a simile so clear, 

All may understand who hear 
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III 

‘ When the moon s pale radiance falls 
Softly o cr earth s sleeping face, 

And old ocean lovingly, 

Folds her in a fond embrace 
Watchers dotted on the shore, 

Gazing seawards from the strand, 

Each wdl see a path of light 
Face the spot where he may stand 
Right athwart the waters thrown 
Broadening outwards like a cone 

IV 

And because each only sees 
Just one rippling radiant ray, 

Like a shaft of shimmering sheen 
O er the darkened waters play 
He thinks all else sunk in shade , 

Loudly to his fellow calls 
Brother, why stay in the dark ? 

Here alone the moonlight falls 
Here alone, along with me, 

\ ou the moonlit waves may see 

\ 

‘ I nland, on a lofty peak 
Gazing from its height below 
Stands one watching and he sees 
All the watery plane aglow 
Glittering with reflected light. 

And he knows the moonbeans fall 
Not in isolated rays 
Here and there but over all 
Ocean s rugged restless space, 

Lighting It with silvery grace. 

2 1 


VOL IV 
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VI 

“ These views, seen by differing eyes, 
Seen from varied standpoints too 
Cannot one of them be false 
A U are relatively true 
Most times low upon the shore, 
Bathed m its own special ray 
Rarely can the soul take wing 
To some Pisgah far away. 

Whence it sees with raptured sight 
All rays merged in one great light 
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THE ANDA.MAN PENAL SYSTEM 

By Sir Richard Temple bart c.le , 

Formerly Chief Commisaiooer \odamaQ and Nicobar Islands. 

I HAVE frequently had occasion during the last twenty 
years to discourse publicly on the Penal System at the 
Andamans and my excuse for returning once more to the 
subject IS that I understand that the system is again in 
the melting pot owing to ideas as to the treatment of the 
convict which have been vigorously propounded of late, 
and are by reason of novelty, thought to be the best 
by only too many people It seems to me therefore 
to be opportune to look back once again into the history of 
the Penal Settlement at Port Blair and consider the growth 
of the system it represents 

There are certain things which the man in the street — 
urged thereto in democratic countries by his voting power 
— thinks he is qualified to do without any training Such 
are the control of public affairs the conduct of war, the 
administration of public services and so on, and last 
but not least for the present purpose the management 
of prisoners and convicts Every now and then he rises 
m his multitudes and takes up a subject of this kind with 
an enthusiasm which is often born of some opinion or view 
fashionable for the time being and in the ardour of 
his pursuit thereof he invariably throws experience and 
history overboard, because of his hurry to do good 
Convicts being a perfectly helpless portion of humanity 
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are peculiarly exposed to the consequences of the fads 
of the day^ and it is probably not generally realized how 
entirely dependent on temporarily current popular ideas is 
the sort of time that an) given convict has during his period 
of Incarceration 

As one who has had the responsible charge of Port 
Blair for ten years and has for an equal penod since 
retirement kept up an Interest in convict systems I have 
watched many plans proposed and partially earned out on 
the body of the convict and cannot help wondering as 
I go over the expenments m my mind how many of them 
are likely to have been beneficial Very few of them 
seem to the student of experience to have been based on 
an historical knowledge of the subject I do not claim 
to be any longer behind the scenes but I understand that 
certain philanthropic representations have been impressed 
on the Government of India to an extent sufficient to 
make it dissatisfied with the whole existing penal system 
of the country including that of Port Blair as being 
insufficiently reformatory So there is likely to be a 
tresh effort to introduce a system that shall while re 
cognizing that there are irreclaimables, make the bad good 
and the good better the irreclaimables being graded 
off into degrees of irreclaimability All this means that 
the notions of some one or other of the modern reforming 
schools of cnminologists has got a grip on the official 
mind, and the school is to be given a chance of having 
Its wicked way at the expense of the Port Blair convict- 
I say Its “ wicked way advisedly because students with 
practical experience know that cnmmology as a science is 
still in that dangerous condition, in which theories are 
being threshed out previous to getting into a fit state 
for practical application Indeed, the extremely doubtful 
value of the present theories of the reforming cnminologists 
has lately been well brought out in a new level-headed 
work on the subject — Hemnch Oppenheimer’s “ Rationale 
of Punishment" 
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However all this may be the point for the present 
purpose IS that if the Government has become obsessed 
with the idea of reform m a particular direction, it will 
proceed with the reform, whatever experts and experienced 
thinkers may say and all that is possible practically is to 
try and bring certaan matters to its notice It is, therefore, 
worth while, on the part ot those who care to think over 
such matters before swelling the hazy crowd which form 
what all governments love to call public opinion, to dwell 
for a while on the history of Port Blair and its system 
They can then see what good there is, from the reforma 
tory point of view of the situation in the existing penal 
system how long it has been in existence , what measure 
of success It has attained , and what justification there is 
for drastic change 

Let me commence ray remarks on these points with a 
little history The Andaman Penal System is sut generis 
has grown up on its own lines and has been gradually 
adapted to the requirements of a penal settlement covering 
a large area of grazing and arable lands swamps dense 
forests considerable hills, large harbours and inlets of the 
sea, in which are situated villages for ticket-of leave con 
victs ex cons lets and free persons as well as consict 
stations, workshops, and gaols This system has also been 
independent of and was never at any time based on, the 
Indian pnson system and has been continually under 
development for over a hundred years The fundamental 
principles on which the system is founded are now sub- 
stantially what they were originally and have stood the 
criticism the repeated examination and the modihcations 
in detail of a century, without material alteration 

By direct unbroken historical descent the governing 
pnnciples of the modem Andaman Penal System are 
derived from those of the Straits Settlements which in 
their turn were those of the old Indian penal settlements 
system This last was m its inception a new departure m 
the treatment of prisoners its salient features being still 
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those of the Andamans — viz., the employment of convicts 
in any place desired on any and every kind of labour 
necessary to a self-supporting community, their control by 
convicts selected from amongst themselves and permission 
to marry and settle dowm m the Penal Settlement after a 
given penod It arose thus Indian convicts were at first 
transported to Bencoolen in Sumatra in 1787 to develop 
that place, then under the Indian Government At 
Bencoolen the Lieutenant-Governor, Sir Stamford Raffles 
drew up a despatch in 1818 to the Government explaining 
the principles he had already successfully adopted for their 
management, and in 1823 he sent the Government a copy 
of his Regulations In 1825 Bencoolen was ceded to the 
Dutch and the convicts there were transferred to Penang 
and Singapore Sir Stamford Raffles took, his Bencoolen 
Rules for the Management of Convicts with him and these 
with modifications were applied by him to Penang and 
Singapore with further modifications advisedly introduced 
into the Andaman Penal Settlement on its foundation in 
1868 by General Henry Man, who had been a Supennten 
dent of Convicts in the Straits Penal Settlements The 
subsequent history of the Andaman Penal Settlement is 
merely one of official development by constant amendment 
What have we here then ^ A speaal method of man 
aging convicts of many varieties unconnected with any 
other system, originally elaborated by the genius of a 
man, who had previously long watched men undergoing 
transportation on no conscious basis of treatment, and 
subsequently maintained with amendments by men of 
understanding for over a hundred years The very names 
of those identified with the amendments — Lord Napier of 
Magdala Sir Clive Bayley, Lord Mayo, Mr Justice 
Scarlett Campbell Sir Henry Norman, and Sir Donald 
Stewart, and later Sir Charles Lyall and Sir Alfred Leth 
bridge — are a guarantee that administrative experience and 
hard headed knowledge has long been brought to bear 
m order to make the onginal ideas work out beneficially 
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in practice. In addition to this the system, as it practically 
stands to day is the result of rules thus evolved as modified 
by the Supenntendents By-laws or Settlement Standing 
Orders issued under the authority of the Government of 
India from time to time as experience has dictated Surely 
one ought to hesitate long before making in any system 
with such a history as this drastic changes which are based 
on novel theories as to the treatment of convicts Espe- 
cially if one remembers that the whole basis of the system 
IS that the Penal Settlement is not a prison, but a place for 
the detention of a certain class of prisoners only — viz , 
transported convicts 

The full penal system when last I had anything to do 
with It was as follows The fiirst two years the convicts 
practically spent in gaols subjected to a gradually lessening 
seventy of discipline rather than to grinding toil For the 
next three years the life convict lived in barracks, locked 
up dt night and went out to labour under supervision 
For his labour he received no reward but his capabilities 
were studied During the next five vears he remained 
a labounng convict but was eligible for the petty posts of 
supervision and the easier form of labour He also received 
a very small allowance for little luxuries or to save if he 
chose in a special savings bank When he had completed 
ten years in transportation he could receive a ticket-of leave, 
and become what was known as a self supporter In 
this condition he earned his own living m a village he 
could farm keep cattle and marry or send for his family 
But he was not free had no civil rights and could not leave 
the Settlement or be idle After twenty to twenty five 
years spent m the Settlement with approved conduct he 
could be absolutely released While a self supporter he 
was at first assisted with house food and tools, and paid 
no taxes or cesses, but after three to four y^ears, according 
to certain conditions he received no assistance and was 
charged with every public payment which would have been 
demanded of him had he been a free man 
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The women life-convicts were similarly dealt with, but 
on altogether easier lines The general principle with 
regard to them was to divide them into two main classes— 
those in and those out of the female g^ol Every womatv 
had to remain in the female gaol, unless in domestic employ 
by permission or marned and living with her husbcind. 
Women were eligible for marriage or domestic employ after 
five years m the Settlement, and if married they could leave 
the Settlement after fifteen years with their husbands, all 
marned couples having to wait for each others full term 
under the rules, whichever came last, and they had to leave 
together If unmarned the women had to remain for 
twenty years In the gaol they rose from class to class, 
and could become petty officers on terms similar to those 
for men. Convict marriages were carefully controlled so 
as to prevent degeneration into concubinage or irregular 
alliances 

Term convicts were treated on the same general lines as 
the lifers except that no term convict could become a self 
supporter, and of course every term convict was released at 
once on the expiry of his term In the general system the 
special local savings bank proved to be of great value in 
inducing faith on the part of the convicts in the honesty of 
the Gkivemment irrespective of its value m inducing habits 
of thnft and diminishing the temptation to violence for 
the sake of money hoarded pnvately Another point 
of great educational value in the system was that ' convict 
offences, ’ though punishable executively were all tried, 
however trivial, by a fixed quasi judicial procedure, in 
cludmg record and appeal so that the convict was made to 
feel that justice was at all times, as secure to him as to 
the free. 

The whole drift of the treatment was that of a long 
education to useful citizenship, throughout which there ran 
continuous threads of practice In self-help and self-restraint, 
and of mducement to profit by the practice. Effort to 
behave well and submission to control alone guided the 
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convicts Inward promotion in due course every lapse 
retarded it And when he received his ticket-of leave, 
It was only to himself that he could look to provide out 
of his own earnings as a steady member of society that 
money which was to secure for him a sufficient competence 
on bis release. The aim of the Penal Settlement was to 
educate the outcasts it received into self respecting citizens 
habituated to find for themselves in an orderly way The 
incorrigible were kept till death, the slow to learn till they 
mended their ways and only those who proved to ha\e 
good in them were returned to their homes The root 
argument on which the system was based was that the acts 
of the convict spring from a constitutional want of self 
control 

The system was primarily one of discipline, financial con 
siderations guingway to this all-important consideration 
The labour of the convicts was firstly disciplinary , secondly 
It provided for the wants of the Settlement so far as these 
could be supplied locally thirdly, it was expended on 
objects remuneratne m money 

The main fact that comes out of all this is chat Port 
Blair IS a huge reformatory, aiming at turning the naturally 
uncontrolled into ordinary self controlled members of 
society by continuous education over a long period in 
self restraint the method of education being the result 
of practical experience gained by the watchfulness of many 
capable men in succession Surely one would hesitate long 
before one went any farther than amendment of such a 
system as this — before one forsook it in order to comply 
with the demands of any novel theory 

Before I close what are probably the last remarks I 
shall ever be called upon to make on this subject let 
me go a little farther into certain essential points in support 
of the above suggestions to those who are engaged in the 
latest inquiry into the system to go slowly m the matter 
of reform. The tacit argument on which the Port Blair 
system is based is that the convict is very like other men 
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except in one particular — self-<control Want of self-control 
IS the fundamental characteristic of the convict tempera 
ment It comes out in everything that convicts do It is 
the root and origin of the vast majonty of their offences 
against morality and society It is always present It 
must always be looked for and guarded against There is 
also a certain number of human beings who are entirely 
VICIOUS but such are not very many not even amongst 
life-convicts While at Port Blair I calculated that only 
2 percent of the lifers were positively dangerous, and that 
2 per cent more were sufficiently bad to make it a common 
sense precaution to keep them permanently in a gaol 
This gives 4 per cent of lifers who should be alwa>s locked 
up Of the rest the majority I found to be not like this 
and that they were capable of being brought to a consider 
able height of respectability Many were not vicious at 
all, but merely liable to fits of unrestraint But I would 
not be misunderstood here 1 do not wish to speak as 
a theoretical enthusiast but as a practical administrator, 
who has been burdened with serious common place responsi 
bilities, and desires to take a plain common sense view of 
the subject I therefore wish to say that m however 
kindly a light one may be disposed to look at his case, the 
clear fact is that the ordinary convict for life is not safe 
and his liability to lose self control on quite inadequate 
provocation should never be lost sight of 

It is on this experience and these observations that the 
advice I used to give Co novices in the treatment of convicts 
was that they should remember that the convict is a born 
rebel, without self control or right impulses. Therefore, if 
one would succeed with him and lead him on to orderly 
ways one must be firm without favour, never forgiving a 
fault, but at the same time never punishing vindictively 
Giving this advice an epigrammatic form I used to say 
Be as just as you are able and harden your heart 

It IS the observation of the ways of convicts of much 
that goes on perforce where they are congregated that 
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constitutes a danger to would be reformers especially after 
a short experience The fact is that there is a seamy side 
to Port Blair It could not be otherwise Life-convicts 
are not an honourable nor a scrupulous class They are 
not ladies and gentlemen Their manners are not mild 
nor are their impulses repressed Life and limb are by no 
means secure in Port Blair and I could easily lay myself 
out to describe the life m a convict village or m convict 
barracks as I only too well knew it to be I could easily 
describe the condition of perpetual irntation in which 
convicts live arising out of their own mutual ill will and 
distrust It would indeed be very easy to paint a lurid 
picture of the inhabitants of Port Blair, to preach a scathing 
condemnation of the envy hatred and malice the un- 
chantableiiess the evil speaking lying, and slandering the 
murder and the cruel death the amazing immorality the 
callous depravity the downright unabashed wickedness, 
constantly forced upon the view But such is nut my 
purpose 

Human faults are readily seen and as readily denounced 
for such things are on the surface The difficult thing always 
IS to perceive aright the good that there is m bad men and 
bring that out. Nevertheless that is the duty of the Port 
Blair officials and the obyect of the system above explained 
At any rate, what we tried to do in my time was to look on 
the convict as physicians do on their patients We could 
not help the existence of the disease, but we tried to 
diagnose it correctly alleviating where we could, and curing 
where we could but we did not lay any claim to the 
working of miracles 

But the obviousness of the evils inseparable from the life 
of a convict society constitutes a real danger Those who 
first come upon it are shocked and disgusted and animated 
with an overwhelming desire to root up and cast aside any 
system that permits their existence for something that would 
seem, at first sight, to destroy it Such a desire is, I 
understand, in the minds of influential reformers just now 
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To those who would give way to this natural feeling I 
would most earnestly say Go slowly, be careful that by 
drastic change you do not create as many evils as you seek 
to cure, remembering that the system you condemn is the 
growth of a century of the capable thought and observation 
of men who have had exactly the same aims as yourselves 

There is one point in the Port Blair system — that relating 
to marriages locally contracted between convicts — -which has 
been frequently and persistently misunderstood the same 
old misrepresentation being regularly reproduced about 
every ten years or so partly by the facetiously mischievous 
and partly by the ill informed though well intentioned I 
understand that this question is being again brought up m 
infiuentia] prejudiced quarters \ Joca) convict marriage 
as conducted m my time was however no concubinage, 
no temporary or irregular alliance Every inquiry was 
made and every step was taken that was necessary to render 
convict marriages legal according to the customary law of 
the contracting parties Long was the wait in many cases 
between proposal and completion, and many were the 
disappointments when the conditions were found to bar 
completion Once married the husband and wife were 
clearly made to understand their legal condition, and if 
released had to depart together or not at all The practice 
was that the Chief Commissioner personally inquired into 
each case, sanctioned each marriage himself for without 
such sanction no convict marriage could take place When 
a marriage took place after sanction the Chief Commissioner 
registered it himself and thus completed the precautions 
necessary for its legality 

The children of such marriages have been a serious 
difficulty and will prove to be a stumbling-block m the way 
of any measure that involves an abandonment of the 
Penal Settlement The convict marriage system has created 
in the Settlement a free population, now of some fifty years 
standing between whom and the free settlers introduced 
from India there is a marked social difference Convicts 
descendants are called at Port Blair th ‘ local bom 
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and form a society of their own unlike anything in India — 
very interesting to the student of ethnology but behind a 
bamer socially which it is difficult to break down When 
It IS broken down and there is a marriage into a “ local 
bom family tainted with convict blood it is looked upon 
as degrading to an immigrant from India. There is much 
greater sympathy in fact on the part of the immigrants 
temporary or permanent, with the actual convicts than with 
their descendants Taken as a class the ‘ local bom ’ are 
an intelligent body not gi\en to violence or inclination to 
theft but of a distinctly low general morality due no doubt 
to bad early associations convict mothers not being a class 
likely to bring up children to a high morality Their 
attitude IS generally defiant owing probably to the 
indeterminate nature of their social status as has been 
observed of others unhappily situated socially elsewhere 

There is much, beyond doubt, that is undesirable m all 
this, but as long as human passions remain as thev are I 
for one would never dream of abandoning the system of 
convict marriages among lifers The alternative would 
promote on a large scale conditions of life which one 
cannot even mention in ordinary society 

The special difference between the result of the Penal 
Settlement and that of the ordinary gaols appears to lie in 
this While the Port Blair returned conv ict is a man fitted 
and habituated to support himself the prisoner from a gaol 
IS not only a pauper, but has become pauperized — that is 
he has become unaccustomed to fend for himself and this 
disability has grown upon him with the length of his im 
pnsonmenL At Port Blair no convict is parted with until 
there is good reason to believe that there is a fair hope 
of his living the rest of his life at home in an ordinary, 
orderly way 

This result is the measure of the success of the Penal 
Settlement From first to last what may be called the 
unconscious education of the convict is towards rendenng 
himself fit for free life. There being no other source of 
labour m the Settlement, even while he is working without 
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pay It IS on one or other of the ordinary employments of 
life, and of course, when he has his local ticket of leave he 
supports himself in the ordinary way So that m the 
result, he that arnved an outcast, void of restraint and 
unfit for association With his kind on equal terms goes 
forth a useful citizen broken to restraint and not only 
fitted for human society, but well used to submit to the 
conventions by which alone that society can be maintained 
Men so reformed are sent back to India, not by ones or 
twos but by scores every year As I have already said, 
the incorrigible are kepi till they mend their ways while 
those only who have good m them and are capable of 
reform are returned to the society they once disgraced 
In all systems devised by man for the control of men 
there are defects of theory and practice, and at attempts to 
correct them in the light of experience no one could desire 
to cavil But It seems to me at all events that very serious 
and prolonged consideration is due before anything beyond 
improvement m detail is attempted in a penal system that 
aims so high, and has had so great a measure of practical 
success m its chief aim as that of Port Blair 

The besetting sins of reformers are obsession with a fixed 
philanthropic idea and ignorance of the history of the 
subject they are attacking and of the efforts made m their 
own direction by those that have gone before So im- 
portant IS it m this case to keep the mind clear on the 
principles that have guided forerunners for a century and 
so constantly in reforming projects have they been over- 
looked, that I am tempted to close this discourse by a 
quotation from the despatch of Sir Stamford Raffles from 
Bencoolen in 1818 to the Go\emment of India explaining 
the fundamental principles on which the Penal Settlement 
at Port Blair was conducted in later days 

Sir Stamford Raffles wrote “ But there is another class 
of people that call for immediate consideration Since 1787 
a number of persons ha\e been transported to this place 
from Bengal for various crimes of which they have been 
found gtnJty 
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“The object of the punishment, as far as it affects the 
parties must be the reclaiming them from their bad habits, 
but I much question whether the practice hitherto has been 
productive of that effect This I apprehend to be in a great 
measure, in consequence of sufficient discrimination and 
encouragement not having been shown in favour of those 
most inclined to amendment and perhaps to the want of a 
discretionary power in the chief authority to remit a 
portion of the punishment and disgrace which is at present 
the common lot of all It frequently happens that men of 
notonously bad conduct are liberated at the expiration of a 
limited penod of transportation whilst others whose general 
conduct IS perhaps unexceptional are doomed to servitude 
till the end of their lives 

‘As coercive measures are not likely to be attended 
with success I conceive that some advantage would anse 
from affording inducements to good conduct by holding 
out the prospect of again becoming useful members of 
society and freeing themselves from the disabilities under 
which they labour There are at present (1818) about 
500 of these unfortunate people However just the 
original sentence may have been, the crimes and characters 
of so numerous a body must necessarily be very unequal, 
and It is desirable that some discrimination should be 
exerted in favour of those who show a disposition to 
redeem their character I would suggest the propriety 
of the chief authority being vested with a discretionary 
power of freeing such men as conduct themselves well 
from the obligation of service, and permitting them to 
settle in the place and resume the privileges of citizenship 
The prospect of recovering their characters of freeing 
themselves from their present disabilities and the pnvi 
leges of employing their industry for their own advantage, 
Would become an object of ambition and supply a 
stimulus to exertion and good conduct which is at present 
wanting 

“ It rarely happens that any of those transported have 
any desire to leave the country They form connections 
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m place and find so many inducements to remain 
that to be sent away is considered by most a severe 
punishment [This is only partially true of Port Blair] 
While a convict remains unmarried and kept to daily 
labour very little confidence can be placed in him and 
his services are rendered with such tardiness and dis- 
satisfaction that they are of little or no value. But he no 
sooner marries and forms a small settlement than he 
becomes a kind of colonist, and if allowed to follow his 
inclinations, he seldom feels inclined to return to hfs native 
country 

I propose to divide them into three classes The first 
class to be allowed to give evidence in court and permitted 
to settle on land secured to them and their children but 
no one to be admitted to this class until he has been in 
Bencoolen three years [in Port Blair the term is ten years] 
The second class to be employed in ordinary labour The 
third class or men of abandoned and profligate character, 
to be kept to the harder kinds of labour and confined at 
night In cases of particularly good conduct a prospect 
may be held out of emancipating deserving convicts from 
further obligation of services on condition of their sup- 
porting themselves and not quitting the Settlement 

Upon the abstract question of the advantage of this 
arrangement I believe there will be little difference of 
opinion The advantage of holding out an adequate 
motive for exertion is sufificientl^ obvious and here it 
would have the double tendency of diminishing the bad 
characters, and of mcreasmg that of useful and mdus 
tnous settlers thereby facilitating the general police of the 
country and diminishing the expenses of the Government ’ 
Regulations on these lines were framed and by Decern 
ber 20 1823 Sir Stamford Raffles reported that they had 
been gradually introduced, and were attended with the 
best effects Thus was started the Indian Penal Settle- 
ment system on a career which I submit has been successful 
and invaluable to the Indian Empire. 
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DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 

AT a meeting o( Che A&soaatioa held oo Monday April 6 1914 at the West 
minster Palace Hotel, a paper was read by Colonel Sir Richard C Temple 
Bart C.I B. (formerly Chief Comaussioner Andaman and Nicobar Islands) 
entitled The \ndaman Perul System The Right Hon Ixird Lamington, 
G C.M a 0C.1B occupied the chair The following ladies and gentlemen, 
amongst others, were present Sir Arnndel T Arundel a c s 1 Sic 
Lancelot Hare k.cs 1 cib Sir IvCancberjee M Bbownaggree, a c.i & 
Sir Robert Fulton ix.d Lady Lamingtos Sir John and Lady Stanley 
Lady Temple the Hon Victor A B V\ Cochrane-BaiUie, Sir William 
Ovens Oark Surgeon General Evatt, c b Mr S Digby cib. Mr S S 
Tborbum Mr D N Reid, Mr Arnold Nundy Mrs HillmaD Mr 
R W S Parmar Mr Magan Lai, Rai Bahadur R N Labin,Mr G M Ryan 
Mr and Mrs. G Buckle, Mr Duncan Irvine Mr H R Cook, Miss Bash 
ford, Colonel Forde Mr T W Mansukhan, Miss Webster Mrs Hartley 
Mr R Sewell Mr H Rai Mr C S Rajindra, Mr W Coldstream 
Colonel A S Roberts Mrs Flora Sassoon Mr and Mrs V Dawson 
Mr J S Dhanjibhoy Mrs Hamilton Mr G T Miller Mr F H Brown 
Mr Hedley “V Storey Mr F D Mulla Colonel Browning, Mirza Abbas 
All Baig Syed Abdul Majid, ll d Mrs F Forbes Mrs Temple Miss 
Temple, Colonel H D Love Mr Reginald Murray Captain A St John, 
Miss Margaret O’Brian Mr Ah Fahmi Mahomed Mr A. B Vaua, Miss 
Wade Mr Nihal Singh Mr M C Ghose Mr K. P Khaitan, Mr F P 
Marchant, Mr F Biedennaon, and Dr John Pollen c i K Hon Secretary 

The Chajrman I will now ask Colonel Sir Richard Temple to read 
the paper he baa promised us 

The paper was then read 

The CHAiJiHaN (who was received with applause) said Ladies and 
gentlemen, I am sure we are all very grateful for the interesting and expert 
lecture we have just heard. 1 am one of the men id the street alluded to 
in the lecture and therefore I must not attempt to express any opinion on 
a matter in which I have no experience whatever I only hope there are 
some gentlemen here who will be able to give us their own views, and 
perhi^ traverse some of the arguments so as to originate and participate 

VOL. IV 2 K 
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in B diBCQBsion wlucb may be of considertble value. What does strike 
one m listening to the lecture ts bow very far seeing Sir Stamford Raffles 
mast have been to have been able to promulgate ideas of how convicts 
should be treated so far m advance of those prevalent in bis bme. The 
most interesting point to my mind was his description of the character of 
these convicts and how very difficult it is for anyone outside the walls 
of an estabbshment of this kind to estimate the character and failings and 
habits of those who have to undergo penal servitude Whilst we bear 
that the present system is under cnticism and is liable to change I rather 
wish we could have heard m what respects particularly these umovaton 
propose to brmg about what they term reforms. I heartily concur with 
the lecturer in saying that it would seem a very dangerous thing indeed 
to introduce any violent changes in a aystem which has been tried for 
TOO years — not a cast iron system, but one that has been moulded from 
time to time according to the light of expenence and according to 
changed ideas of society to respect of the treatment of convicts It is 
In this regard that I repeat I hope there may be some people present who 
will be able to give as their views upon this question I am sure that the 
lecturer with tis long expenence of ten years in the Andaman Islands will 
welcome any criticisms made m respect of bis paper 1 therefore now ask 
anyone present to give us their views on this subject 

CAPTAiy k St John said he would like to ask one or two questions 
(i) What was the shortmt term for convicts in the Settlement of Port 
£lair? 

The Lechtrer replied that in his time convicts were not received 
under sentences of fourteen years but they formed only a small portion 
of the Settlement The system was intended mainly for hfe convicts but 
owing chtedy to the exigencies of labour term convicts for fourteen years 
were received The lecturer thought that they did not represent above 
30 per cent of the whole 

Camain Sr John asked if (here was any method of shortenmg that 
term. Could they gam any remisaioo 7 

The Lecturer said that the theory was that a man or woman should be 
sent to Port Blair as a rule under a life sentence The men could be 
released, subject to good conduct under certain conditions after twenty 
to twenty five years and the women after fifteen to twenty years bo that 
the life convict’s term was from practically twenty to twenty five years 
depending upon what they were transported for , poisoners, for instance 
were often not releaBed at aU The great point of the system was that if a 
convict really behaved himself well be did not do more than ten years of 
prison labour and then he did another ten years as a self supporter that 
IS practically a free man before he was released but if he did not 
behave himself he was kept all bis life. It depended entirely on himself 
It was one of Sir Stamford Raffles great ideas, that it was a bad thing to 
give a man no hope at all Every convict at Port Blair had a hope. 
(Hear hear ) The term men would get a remittance of their term under 
rules the sy&tem in their case bemg pretty much the same as that in 
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ezist^ice m England. The; would be remitted a proportion of thek terms 
for good conduct 

C&PTAiM St John asked if that good conduct consisted aolel; m not 
misbehaving and m their being able to do something to lupport them 
selves so as to enable them to earn a hviog when the; got outside ? 

The Lbctltrbk replied that good conduct consisted mainly m keeping 
off the de&ulter sheets Selfsnpport was the reward for that good 
conduct It bad nothing to do with the term of release If a man behaved 
well and saved hia money m the Savings Bank which was maintained 
when he had done ten years with good conduct he was made a self 
supporter At the end of the ten years an ordinary convict could save 
thirty rupees 

Suroeon-Gbnbral Evatt said that be spoke without any special know 
ledge* and only as an average citizen his army life had not made him a 
master of the quesuon of prisons* but speaking as a man m the street he 
was entirely opposed to bringing together the prisoners of vaned races from 
300 milboQs of people into one place He thought the pnson atmosphere 
was a temble atmosphere (hear hear) and how anyone could breathe m 
It he did not know \s a result of education and teaching of the soldiers 
most of the army pnsons were now empty they must have a free atmO' 
sphere To him personally the system had 00 attractions whatever The 
convicts belonged to many races and creeds, and he suggested that they 
ought to be cared for m their own districts the whole problem of prison 
care and sympathy was at present agitating the world In years gone by 
we had had the most bomble experience in the world of prison colonies 
and nothing mote degrading ever existed under the British flag He 
thanked Goodness the Cape rose in rebellion against the coming of the 
convicts there Even if the angels came down from heaven to run the 
Andamans he would still think the atmosphere must be absolutely injurious 
and poiaonoua. He spoke as a non specialist, and perhaps as a hiimani 
taiian In his opinion the atmosphere of the old prisons was hellish — 
that was the only word to use The soldier of to-day had hts arms with 
him in prison and was drilled it was the men who were not cared for in 
their regiments that became criminals If his vote had any power he would 
tom the Andaman Islands mto a free colony, and let other people go there, 
and break up that vast pestilential dangerous and most injurious mass of 
cnme (Hear bear ) 

Mi Coldstrbam asked whether there were m the Andaman Islands 
now any descendants of the convicts who went there near the beginnmg 
of the system and if any large families bad been in successive generations 
formed and whether the convict families ffounshed and mcreased to any 
large extent ? 

Mr Reid said that he would like to refer to the incident of the building 
of a lighthouse by the convicti^ where tbe man in charge went from Burma 
with a large body of convicts mostly murderers landed on the island lived 
with them and went about amongst them quite unharmed The only 
trouble he had was with one man who was lazy , he happened to strike 
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tku mtn ofie day uul tb« mao nufaed at with a knife That «ai the 
only differeoce he bad with aoy of those murdeten, and he erected the 
hghtboase with nothing but conTict labour 

Dr Pollen aaid be too spoke meiely aa a man m the street ” He 
bad never been to the Andamans but be bad met convicts from the 
Andaman Islands He could recall an occasion when he met some 
convicts in very peculiar oircumstancea. He was going up the Red Sea 
to Bombay not in a Convict ship but in a ship iduch was almost as 
curioosly equipped — vu a Ptlgnm ship — rttimung with some 700 
or 800 pUgnms &om Mecca, and one day whilst picking hia way amongst 
the crowds up and down the deck, he heard a voice behmd saying in 
beautiful English ‘ You seem to have visited many countries, Sir, but I 
do not suppose yon have ever seen the country 1 come from T Dr 
Pollen replied that be did not know what that country was ' Oh, said 
the pilgnm “ I come from the Andamans * '* Then I suppose you must 

have been a criminal of some sort? Dr Pollen rejomed to which the 
reply was, ' Yes, I was This was Irom a patriarchal looking Mnbam 
madan retunuog from a pQgnmage to Mecca I Dc. Pollen then mqnired 
what cnme be had committed, and was told Murder I Indeed, said 
Dr Pollen whom did you murder? and why did you murder? It 
was then explained that the murder bad occurred some forty years ago, 
and that the pilgnm bad been conceraed along with others m the murder 
of a little schoolfellow They were mstigated by a man to help him in the 
murder of the child for the sake of his ornaments As a result the man 
was hanged and the schoolboy accomplices were sent to the Andamana 
On being asked how he liked the Andamans the quondam murderer said 
that he had been and was, very happy there He bad learned his 
English there where be said, the officers took a great interest m turn and 
taught him a trade and to speak English He was a free man now and 
had land in the Andamans He was married his wife (who was on doarJ 
With ktui) had also been a convict, and on bemg questiODed as to what 
cnme she bad committed his reply was * Murder She had murdered 
her first husband I On asking him had they any children Dr Pollen 
learned that they bad nme girls and forty nine grandchildren (laughter) 
and the grandfather and grandmother were quite happy and contented. 
This pilgnm murderer was a thcrougbly well-educated man, and also a 
very devout man and be did not seem to be at all spoiled by his expen 
ences m the Andaman Islands, so the Settlement must be a very good 
place if It led to people being as happy and well behaved as these people 
were (Hear hear ) 

A Lady asked if there w^ any political pnsooers lent to the Andamans 
and if they were subjected to the same treatment and associations as the 
ordinary pnsonem ? 

ANOTHfiia Sfeaexk asked if the lecturer could give them a brief outbne 
of the proposed reTonns so that they could form some judgment on the 
matter between the old and die new systems. 

The LEcnmLR said m reply to other questions With reference to tiae 
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qaettion of wbct u gcnag to be done, he really did not know No one 
could pombly know, except the Goverament of India. He only knew 
that there are certain things beftwe the Gomnment, hut what th^ are 
exactly he did not know Aa stated m his paper he had endeafoured not 
BO much to deprecate any specific reforms as to put before the people 
interested m prt^iosed reforms a clear statement of what the existing 
conditions are One can only guess at what is going to be done because 
of what one may bear, by the tune the Government of India has thrashed 
cmt the points, the result may be something very different from the first 
proposals. He understood it was contemplated to do away with the 
system of convict marriage for one thmg and also that it is proposed 
to keep pnsoners m India for ten years before they are sent to the 
Andamans This last is an adimniatraove measure which may have the 
most disastrous effect on the Settlement, because then there can be no 
local suppbea for those who are not self supporters in the Andamans. He 
was told also the idea is to make the Settlement more penal He had 
further heard that it was pioposed to substitute for the present permanent 
superior officials temporary untrained men from the Indian Services Thu 
would throw the real control into the hands of subordinate officials, a 
step that is bound to prove disastrous 

The quesuon of congregating convicts, which had been raised by a 
questioner was one that is easily misunderstood If the Govenunent has 
on Its bands 14,00c men and women who are cbiefiy hfe-convicts, they 
have to be kept somewhere The choice really lies between keeping them 
in a Penal Settlement or in a gaol, and the great difference between the 
two can be seen thus When yon put a man into a gaol you keep him a 
pauper as long as he is there You do everythmg for him to such 
an extent that he becomes unable to look after himself and the longer you 
keep him under those conditions the worse citizen be makes afterwards 
It is a mistake to mix up the case of the man who comes out of a gaol 
with that of a man who comes out of the Penal bettlement The man 
from a prison is entirely unfitted to look after himself whereas a man was 
cot let go mto society from the Andamans until he bad shown himself 
for a long while to be able to keep himself in the ordinary vray Then 
again, disupline in a gaol is often cruelly severe It is very hard and it 
u an awful life, whether in England or m India, or anywhere else It is 
infinitely harder than life m a convict settlement 
In answer to another question, the lecturer said there were very few 
Europeans in the Andamans, but he remembered the case of one unfortunate 
man who had murdered his wife under very great provocation. He waa 
an engmeer and a man of good education and the lecturer found him 
running out his time of lifelong imprisonment m a Calcutta gaoL He 
had befuved well , but be never had a chance of doing anything for bun- 
self until be was transferred to the Andamans, where he was put in charge 
of a large quantity of machinery which was used for forest purposes 
Then this convict became a man again He never misbehaved himself 
He waa told dial as he waa a European there would be no defauhei ^eet 
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Tor him, and that be woald be put under no ipecial regulatioDS , bat that 
if he mubebared and broke the rules of the pkce be would be seat back 
to India and the mere threat waa sufficient to make him careful to mend 
hu ways That shows the difference between the Penal Settlement and 
a gaoL 

Surgeon-General Evatt said it was the difference between a Penal 
Settlement and a badly organued, non technical gaol such as the Indian 
gaols were. 

The Lecturer said he could not say that the English gaols were any 
better The systems were almost identical There was no difference so 
far as he conld see Such remarks as that just made were a good illustra 
tion of the difficulty of managing such a technical matter as the treatment 
of convicts where the man m the street had a say m it as he looked at the 
subject not according to pre-cooceived ideas, but according to experience 
of the question 

In the Convict Settlement the officials tried to give as free an atmosphere 
as possible to people who were outcasts The lecturer supposed that out 
of the 14,000 convicts there as many as lo ooo were mordererB (practically 
every woman there was a murderer) some of whom were very bad but 
others were not It was a great mistake to think that because a man in 
a dt of anger and sometimes under great provocation had killed another 
be was therefore a bad man It was not at all necessarily so Many 
marderers were quite the reverse, and some of the most honest people in 
the place were warders who were themselves convicts But given a certam 
amount of provocauon murderers were liable to commit murder again, and 
they were not therefore to be trusted not to use violence. 

Lady Why do not you hang them ? 

The Lecturer thought that m some instances it would have been 
better if the murderers had been banged in the first instance because they 
committed another murder while m the Settlement W hen they did bo in 
the Andamans the punishment was always death the law being that if 
anyone there, who had been sent there for murder again committed or 
attempted to commit murder be was banged There was no other pumsh 
ment under the Indian Penal Code 

Then, again it has been said dunng the afternoon that it is a mistake 
to mix up all the races of India m one Settlement As a matter of fact 
that constituted the safety of the place. What made the government of 
the ^damans so easily possible was the variety of races among the 
convicts There had to be men m boats all day long and variety of race 
was played on to such an extent that no two men of the same race were 
ever placed m the same boat The result was of course, that they often 
could not speak tp each other and they could never by any chance 
combine If you are gomg to congr^ate a large number of {laisonerB 
tc^ether experience of the Pecud Settlement tells you to mix the races as 
much as possible. 

The question of the Cape and Australia, which is often brought up as 
a reason for abandoning the Andamans, is not really applicable In 
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Austniia, and m other places where in former da^s they sent conncti, 
there was also a large number of free settlers, whereas m the Andamans 
the only free people besides the aborigines were those who have to deal 
with the prisoners There is no population to be contaminated as there 
was in Australia. It is, of course, possible that in the course of another 
century or so a free popalabon may arise which may make it inadnsable 
to send convicts there The aboriginal savages of the country will do no 
civilized work, and they have no truck with the convicts except when one 
tnes to escape and steab then goods Theu they generally kill him 

The Lzcturer was asked as to the size of convicts famibes and said 
that they were large and that the reason was that it is the only part of the 
East where it is the rule to rear the whole of a family The children of 
convicts were healthy because they were so well looked after by the autho- 
nties, who had done their best to rear a healthy intelligent population 
and to prevent the children from dying There was free education for 
everyone. 

The Lecturer said m reply to another query If you are dealing with 
a body of murderers, and nothing happens to create trouble between you 
and them or each other things will go on perfectly smoothly and very 
often better than they would m a free society But the moment a convict 
was seriously crossed out came bis knife The lecturer had seen that over 
and over again He knew one man who had been m the Andamans for 
nmeteen years and had borne an excellent character but he suddenly 
murdered a petty officer on the ground that the other man had taken away 
his character to such an extent that an order had been issued to transfer 
him from one island to another The real reason was that the other man 
had been builjmg him and the transfer was ordered m his interest The 
lecturer went into the man s original crime, and found that he had murdered 
his sister in law twenty years before because he thought she was settmg his 
wife agamst him Otherwise that man was perfectly reliable. 

In reply to a query as to political prisoners, the Lecturer replied that 
there were some in the Andamans but they were not political in the 
ordinary sense of that term in England They were sent under a special 
Act and were treated in a certain special way 

Sir Arundel Arundel m proposing a vote of thanks to the lecturer, 
and also to Lord Lamington for his kindness in presiding said there was 
one remark be would hke to make m reference to what they bad heard as 
to the character of some of these prisoners It did not follow that a man 
was utterly bad becanse he bad committed murder , and there were cases 
of men who had been sent to the Andamans who ought never to have 
been sent there at all He remembered a case of a man who was med 
for murder on the West Coast of India This man bad murdered hu 
wife and his wife s mother At the trial it was found that the prisoner had 
been lU, and went to a local doctor who at the same time was reputed to 
be a holy man, and who told him that the real cause of his fever was that 
he was hauuted by tbe spirits of his deceased ancestors This so preyed 
on tbe unfortunate man that he became finally to all mtents and purposes 
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tecaponn^j insane He was afterwaida put onder obsem^n in the gaol, 
where the surgeon declared there was no sign of insanity about him 
The man was sentenced to death, but the sentence was not earned out, 
and he was sent to the Andamans If anybody ought to hare been sent 
to the Andamans m this case it was the reputed holy man, who put such 
nonsense into the ofTender s head One could not help thinking that a 
man might commit a mnrder under some excitement and yet his character 
for the whole of the rest of his life might be perfectly sound and good 
lou could not always make the punishment dt the crime 

In conclusion he thought that the most intereitrog information they had 
heard was in what the lecturer had told them m reply to the Tanous ques 
Uoos put dunng the discussion be bad certainly thrown a great deal of 
light 00 the administration of the Andamans (Hear hear ) 

The Chairman on behalf of the lecturer and himself thanked the 
meeting for the very hearty vote of thanks He thought the story told by 
Pollen showed a very thorough reclamation of the connct, both in 
knowledge of infant rearing and in the ethics of life. He thought that in 
some parts of India the bnogmg up of nine daughters in a family would 
never be allowed for a moment I Curiously enough only that very day, 
m reference to Mr Reid s pomt as to the irresponsibility of criminals 
Lord Cromer was telling him that the assassmation of Lord Mayo was 
merely an act of vendetta the assassin bad been sent to the Andamans 
after having killed a man in a family feud He regarded that as an 
unjost sentence, and as a mere act of vendetta he lulled Lord Mayo 
donng his nsit That showed how very irresponsible these people were. 
He would like to know what size these islands were because there 
most be a large number of the people who bad obtained their freedom 
(The Lecturer replied that they were about a 500 square miJes m 
extent) 

In conclusion he trusted that the lecture would be brought to the 
notice of those responsible for the maintenance of authority and the 
carrying out of the present system and that they might consider the views 
put forward before they mtroduced auy change, which might possibly be 
unwise or destructive (Hear bear) 

The following letter has been received by the Hon Secretary 

epnij 1914. 

Dear Dr. Pollen 

Subjoined is a copy of Darwin s remarks on the Indian convicts m 
Mauntius, which I have taken h'om his most interesting book, A 
Naturalist’s Voyage Round the World The convicts be saw were 
extremely dark They, therefore, must have come from Bengal or 
Madras, and not from the Upper Provinces I thmk you will agree with 
me that the subject is worth bnnging to the notice of those who were 
present at yest^ays meeting of your Association I was sorry not to 
find It in my old note book. 

Yours very truly, 

D A R£Uf 
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Dajiwik ok Ikdiak Cohvicts m Mauritius 

The TRnotu races of men walking in the streets afford the most 
interesting spectacle m Fort Louia Convicts from India are banished 
here for life at present there are about 800 and they are employed 
in various public works Before seeing these people I had no idea that 
the mhabitanta of India were such nimlelook^ figures Their skin ta 
extremely dark, and many of the older men had large moustaches and 
beards of a snow white colour this, tc^ether with the fire of their expres 
non, gave them qmte an imposing a^ct. The greater number had been 
banished for murder and the worst cnmes others for causes which can 
scarcely be coDSidered as moral faults, such as for not obeying from super 
stibouB mottves, the English laws These men are geneiaUy quiet and 
well conducted for their outward conduct, their cleanliness, and fkithful 
observance of their strange religioos rites, it was impossible to look at 
them with the same eyes as on our wretched convicts m New South 
■Wales. 
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THE BATTLE OF THE GAUGES IN INDIA 

B\ Sir Guilford L Molestvorth, k c.i e. 

In the early days of Indian railways Lord Dalhousie in an 
able minute, dwelt strongly on the mischievous mistake 
into which Bntish legislation had fallen in permitting the 
introduction of two gauges into England He urged that, 
however widely the railway system might be extended in 
time to come, the great eviU inseparable from a break of 
gauge should be averted and uniformity rigidly enforced 
from the first He considered the question to be one of 
such moment as co deserve authoritative and conclusive 
decision by the highest authorities 

Unfortunately this wise counsel has been neglected, and 
India has committed the gfrave mistake of introducing a 
break of gauge 

The first battle of the gauges was fought in Great Britain 
extending over an area of 88>ooo square miles, and affecting 
at that time a population of about 20,000 000 The Indian 
battlefield extends over an area of 1,800000 square mil^, 
and affects a population of some 260,000 000 
The standard gauge of Great Britain (4 feet SJ inches) 
was selected by George Stephenson as the average width 
apart of wheels of ordinary road vehicles, and it was adopted 
on the Liverpool and Manchester Railway, which was 
opened for traffic in 1830 

In 1833 Brunei persuaded the directors of the Great 
Western Railway to adopt a gauge of 7 feet on the railway 
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between London and Bristol and all went well so long as 
each gaiage kept to its respective distnct , but when the 
two gauges met at Bnstol in 1844 the evils of a break of 
gauge became apparent In 1866 a memorial signed by a 
large number of manufacturers, merchants, colliery owners 
and othere, was addressed to the directors of the Great 
Western Railway from which the following is an extract 

“ The transfer of goods is expensive tedious entailing, moreover 
constant delay m delivery, gnevons disappointment, consequent annoy 
ance, and often serious loss to both consignor and consignee and as 
r^ards the staple of this distnct — vis. coal — such transfer (involving not 
only the expense of the operation but the loss arising from depreciation 
and breakage) bocomea positively prohibitive 

The break of gauge was generally denounced as a com- 
mercial evil of the first magnitude and even the chairman 
of the broad gauge railway admitted it to be an evil 
which would alone neutralize half the benefit of the railway 
system 

In consequence of this agitation, a Commission— K:on 
sisting of Professor Air> Professor Barlow, and Captain 
Smith R,E. was appointed to inquire into the matter 

This Commission while considering the advantages 
claimed for the broad gauge agreed that the narrow gauge 
by no means precluded such improvements and their 
verdict was entirel> in favour of retaining 4 feet 8^ inches 
as the standard gauge 

The broad gauge lingered on for some years, during 
which attempts were made to minimize the evil by mixed 
gauge and other expedients, which were complicated and 
unsatisfactory, until finally the whole of the broad gauge 
system was changed to the standard gauge in 1872 

The ironmasters and others benefited greatly by the 
change One firm — Messrs Brogden — wrote The 

change of gauge made a difference to us m our business of 
fully ^ 30,000 a year 

It IS a mistake to suppose that the disadvantages of a 
break of gauge can be simply measured by the cost of 
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transfer from one railway to another, or by the loss and 
breakage thereby occasioned these are insignificant when 
compared with the other disadvantages which Mr Grier- 
son, the General Manager of the Great Western Railway, 
has shown to be of a more substantial character, although 
not so readily seen or understood 

Mr Gnerson has thus described bis difficulties 

Although during « portion of the yt&x the traffic is tolerably regutar 
at other times it is ductoatmg and it is therefore frequently fbuDd that 
when this fluctuation arises or when the traffic has to be earned over 
distances sometimes short and sometimes long it is impracticable to 
provide the rollmg'Stock with regulanty notwithstanding the large amount 
of stock owned by the Company which is largely supplemented by pnvate 
persons, and the transfer station becomes blocked uncertainty delay and 
loss IS thereby caused, and a check is given to progress and development, 
whereby the interests of the district, the Company, and the traders suffer 

All these difficulties apply with greater force to India, 
where the distances are much greater, the changes of 
season and monsoon more violent, drought, famine, and 
other contingencies throw greater strains on the resources 
of railways than in England 

The working expenses of the 7 feet gauge railway were 
not greater than those of the standard, and the abandon- 
ment of the former did not anse from any objection to the 
gauge itself, but simply from a desire to eliminate the evils 
of a break of gauge 

The standard gauge of India (5 feet 6 inches) was chosen 
after careful deliberation as better suited than the English 
gauge to the bulky agricultural produce that would form 
the pnncipal amount of the traffic of railways in India and 
past experience has fully justified the wisdom of that choice. 

In order to understand the reasons that induced a break 
of gauge in that country it is necessary to review briefly 
the circumstances which led to it 

Early m 1S70 a senes of plausible but misleading letters 
appeared in the Times respecting the Festiniog Railway, 
originally a tramway of a 2 feet gauge some thirteen or 
fourteen miles m length for the conveyance of slates frotn 
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a group of quames to the port of shipment It had been 
very profitably worked for thirty years previously, and had 
then b^n converted into a railway worked by small loco 
motives. The letters in the Times claimed the most extra 
ordinary advantages over ordinary standard gauge railways 
as being entirely due to the exceptionally narrow gauge 
These claims were 

1 Working expenses only 44J per cent of the receipts 
as against an average of 48 per cent on standard gauge 
raflways 

2 A yield of 29 per cent on the capital cost as against 
6 per cent to ml on standard gauge railways 

3 Dead load of rolling stock one third as against one 
half on the standard gauge. 

4 Saving in first cost of construction 

5 Saving by the use of sharp curves 

6 Saving in wear and tear by light loads 

These opinions, published under the agis of the Timts 
had an extraordinary effect in misleading those who were 
not thoroughly conversant with the practical working of rail 
ways, and their infiuence was world wide In Canada and the 
United States a large number of railways were constructed 
on an exceptionally narrow gauge only to be subsequently 
converted to the standard gauge (4 feet inches) at a 
considerable cost 

In 1870 during my absence from Ceylon on furlough, 
the Governor wrote privately to me to the effect that he 
had decided on the adoption of a 3 feet 6 inch gauge in 
extension of the existing railway of 5 feet 6 inch gauge. 
In reply I strongly uiged a reconsideration of the question, 
requesting that, at all events comparative estimates should 
be made of the cost of extension on both gauges, including 
the works and additional rolling-stock that a break of 
gauge would involve. This was done, and subsequently, 
the Governor wrote again to me ‘I have completely 
adopted your view, that a break of gauge would be a great 
mistake. 
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Other Colonies were also infected by the narrow gauge 
craze, and the Secretary of State for the Colonies requested 
me to visit the Festioiog Railway and report upon it. 
The result of my visit of inspection was the complete 
demolition of the claims set up for the exceptionally 
narrow gauge I showed in my Report that the com 
pansons which had been made between the Festmic^ 
Railway and ordinary railways were absolutely absurd and 
untenable, all the conditions of the traffic being entirely 
different from those of ordinary railways 

The Festiniog Tramway having been profitably worked 
by horses before it was converted into a railway it would 
have been easy to establish by comparisons similar to those 
brought forward m the letters to the Tinted the superiority 
of a horse worked tramway over the ordinary railway 
worked by locomotives 

The Festmiog Railway bad a monopoly of the carnage 
of slates to the port and consequently could charge a rate 
of aid per ton mile whereas the ordinary mineral rate on 
other railways varied from |d to id per ton mile 

If the freights prevailing on ordinary railways had been 
charged on the Festmiog Railway the working expenses 
would have been greater than the receipts, and instead of 
a dividend, there would have been a considerable deficit 
The claim for dead weight vanishes on examination 
The little open trucks specially designed for the carriage 
of slates for slow speed without springs weigh i ton, 
and carry 3 tons of slate These have been contrasted 
with the standard gauge ordinary waggon solidly built for 
high speed with springs and designed to carry bulky as 
well as dense articles of traffic Agncultural produce 
requires ten or twelve times as much space as slate, 
and, to carry such produce, ten or twelve trucks of the 
2 feet gauge would be required as against one ordinary 
standard gauge waggon, thus practically entailing 10 or 
12 tons dead load, as against 6 tons in the standard gauge. 
If the question of cheap construction be analyzed the 
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advantage to be gained by a decrease in gauge will be 
found to be very small A large number of those items 
which make up the cost of a railway are unaffected by 
the gauge , for example, preliminary expenses survey 
land, fencing level crossings stations, workshops staff 
quarters station machinery and telegraphs, are the same 
in either case. The length of sidings and the cost of 
engines and rolling-stock of the narrow gauge will be 
rather higher for the same amount of traffic Should 
however, the line be isolated, as m a short branch the 
break of gauge will entail a very much larger expenditure 
in rolling stock and workshops than would be necessary if 
those of the mam line could be used In earthwork the 
only difference is that of the gauge the slopes being the 
same m both cases This difference is proportionally 
smaller m large earthworks and in the extreme case of 
an embankment 50 feet in height with flat slopes would 
only be about 3 per cent In large bridges, the principal 
cost IS in the piers foundations, stone protection and 
training works which are not affected by the gauge In 
culverts the faces and aprons will be the same for both 
gauges the length of the barrel being only increased by 
the difference between the two gauges The greatest dif- 
ference IS in the ballast and permanent wa^ , with steel 
sleepers however the difference is small , and with cast- 
iron sleepers, such as have been adopted on the principal 
standard gauge railways, the only increase would be in the 
length of the tie bar due to the difference of gauge For 
equal axle loads the weight of rails is unaffected by the 
gauge, 

Dunng the English battle of the gauges the difference 
in cost per mile of railway between the 4 feet 8^ inch and 
the 7 feet gauge actually due to gauge was estimated 
at about 7 or 8 per cent 

The advantage claimed for the Festmiog gauge in saving 
of wear and tear by the use of light rolling stock is illusory 
Similar advantage might be obtained without break of 
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gaug^ by light railways of onjinary gauge. The great 
wear and tear on ordinary radwaya is almost entirely due 
to heavy engines running at high speed. Heavy traffic at 
high speed requires heavy engines, and there is no reason 
why light engines should not be used on light railways of 
ordmary gauge. The engines on the Festmiog Railway 
were heavier than those for many years used on the 
standard gauge of the Liverpool and Manchester Railway, 
and the southern division of the London and North Western 
Railway, between London and Birmingham was for many 
years worked by small engines, much lighter than the 
heavy engines of the Festmiog Railway Moreover the 
small size of the 2 feet gauge vehicles would require more 
waggons and engines to carry a given amount of traffic, 
and consequently there would be more wear and tear in 
the axle-boxes axles, tires, and moving parts of the engines 

A 2 feet gauge might effect some saving by the adoption 
of very sharp curves in mountainous districts but almost 
the whole of India is of such a character that no appre* 
ciable saving could be effected by the adoption of sharper 
curves 

The question of gauge is one that has given rise to more 
discussion, misunderstanding and useless expense than any 
other subject connected with railways it is one on which 
every amateur feels fully qualified to express an authori- 
tative opinion, although in reality it involves many very 
complex considerations 

India, like many other countnes was affected by the 
narrow gauge craze, and, m 1870, the metre gauge 
(3 feet 3-J inches) was selected as the standard for the 
future 10 India. 

It IS necessary to discnminate between the evils of a 
break of gauge and the merits or dements of any particular 
gauge , It IS a mistake to suppose that a metre gauge line 
IS a toy railway for there is no doubt that a considerable 
traffic can be earned by it with economy and efficiency 
Many, in their dislike of a break of gauge, have fallen 
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into tbe error of dispar^ng the obnoxious gauge , and 
although I consider the introduction of a break of gauge 
a very mistaken policy it has often fallen to my lot to 
take up the cudgels and defend the metre gaug^ from 
the intemperate and unfair arguments of its opponents 

Apart from the question of a break of gauge I consider 
that the 5 feet 6 inches gauge is better suited than the 
metre to the bulky agricultural produce which forms the 
chief part of railway traffic in India It is moreover far 
better for tbe transport of artillery and munitions of war 

In India the mischief had been done before I arrived 
there to take up the post of Consulting Engineer for State 
Railways to the Government of India There has been a 
general impression amongst engineers that I was the parent 
of the break of gauge — a paternity which I emphatically 
repudiate. In fact before I went to India I had as 
Director General of Ceylon Railways^ successfully resisted 
a break of gauge in Ceylon , and I have every reason to 
believe that my known antagonism to a break of gauge 
caused a postponement of my appointment to India for 
nearly a >ear pending a settlement of the gauge question 
Immediately after my arrival m India, Lord Mayo the 
Viceroy sent for me and said 

I wi3b you distinctly to understand that the question of the gauge of 
raiiways has been settled and Tnusi rwi be re-opened 

In 1873 however, under the Viceroyalty of Lord North 
brook the gauge question was re-opened Lord Roberts 
(then Colonel and Quartermaster General) in a very able 
Minute raised a strong protest against the break of gauge 
on the frontier railways and drew a graphic picture of the 
confusion that would occur if the troops and munitions of 
war were brought on by the broad gauge more rapidly than 
they could be earned forwani Commenting upon his 
protest I e'^pressed the opinion that this picture would 
not be realized in practice, as it would be discreditable both 
to military and railway management to push on troops and 
munitions of war faster than they could be forwarded, and 
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thus add to what must necessarily be a source of great 
confusion and difficulty and I added 

But, even without this source of coofusioo the difficulties which a break 
of gauge would entail on troops preasing Tapid]7 on to the bontier would 
be very great, as the work of transfer would have to go on day and night 
stores would be mixed broken and lost the men would be harassed, 
horses injured, and the delays would be very great 

With regard to the realization of this picture, I must 
admit I was wrong and Lord Roberts was right Six 
years afterwards during the Afghan War, General Ken 
nedy, Director of Military Transport, complained to the 
Government that the railways were not forwarding troops 
and military stores to the front with sufficient despatch 
and I was ordered to go to Jhelum to see what could be 
done to relieve the situation On my arrival there I found 
that the picture was more than realized an enormous area 
of land many acres in extent was crowded with military 
stores, carts baggage, tents and war materials of every 
descnption, piled one on another in the utmost confusion 
Sixteen trams a day were arriving each train adding to 
the confusion The Commissariat Officer in charge told 
me that il would be a relief to him if the railway service 
could be suspended for a month or six weeks as he could 
not in that time send on the existing accumulation I 
telegraphed to the Government that the action of the 
military authorities in sending on by railway more than 
the Commissariat could forward was causing much con- 
fusion and delay, and that the block had been caused by 
a want of properly concerted action between the Transport 
and Commissariat Departments 

Happily, the protest of Lord Roberts led to a complete 
change of policy with regard to the frontier railways 
The Punjab-Northern Railway, the construction of which 
was originally commenced on the standard (5 feet 6 inches) 
gauge, and then altered to the metre gauge, had agam to be 
changed to the standard and during the last change tern 
porary lines of the two gauges were working side by side. 
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The lodus Valley Railway 500 miles in length, originally 
a metre gauge railway, had to be changed to the standard, 
and all the frontier lines have since been made on the 
standard gauge. Altogether the change of policy involved 
the alteration of more than 1,000 miles of railway 

Lord Roberts by his vigorous protest has earned the 
graatude of India by saving the frontier from disaster 
that might have been the result of a break of gauge 
between its frontier and all the important systems of the 
rest of India. Hia victory for the frontier railways 
will probably exert a more lasting effect on the future 
destinies of India than even his most brilliant military 
successes 

Nearly all the advantages claimed for the metre gauge 
might have been secured without break of gauge by the 
adoption of light standard gauge railways and in 1873, 
advising the Government of India to adopt this policy I 
wrote 

The coostnictioo of light broad gauge railiraya on the 45 pounds 
principle would have entailed an increase of about 15 per cent on the 
cost and 1 am of opinion that — in consideration of the length of railway 
already constructed — the maintenance of uniform gauge m India is worth 
that additional expenditure 

It has been urged by advocates of the metre gauge that 
the adoption of light standard gauge railways would have 
the effect of a break of gauge because the rolling-stock of 
ordinary railways could not be used upon them but this 
argument could only apply to the heavy standard gauge 
engines but not to the passenger or wa^on stock, of 
which the axle loads would not be too great for the 
permanent way of the light railway 

In fact the metre gauge railways have departed widely 
from those conditions which were orginally claimed as their 
principal recommendation They have passed out of the 
category of ‘ light railways *' 

At the outset the weight of rails of the metre gauge 
railway was 35 pounds per yard It has now been in 
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creased to 6o pounds * The weight of the engines was 
12^ tons It has now been increased to 40 J tons and 
including the weight of tender, to 64 tons. 

In discussions of the gauge, statistics of the actual cost 
of groups of standard and metre gauge raflwavs have been 
put forward showing their capital expenditure to have 
been about £ 1 1 Soo and ^4 750 per mile respectively 
and these figures have been accepted by some as repre- 
senting the difference due to gauge. 

Statistics like mathematics, are valuable when tightly 
used , but, when used without full knowledge of all the 
conditions affecting them they are apt to be misleading 
and mischievous 

The misuse of statistics in the Indian battle of the gauges 
has been a fertile source of error and it is scarcely neces 
sary to say that the acceptance of these figures as repre 
senting the difference due to gauge is grossly misleading 
The railway history of India ma) be divided into two 
epochs — the first commencing about 1850 and the second 
about 1870 The great majority of the standard gauge 
railways were made in the earlier penod, when the condi- 
tions affecting the capital cost were absolutel> different 
from those prevailing in the second period, during which 
the metre gauge railways were constructed 

In the first place the changes of currency in 1873, by the 
demonetiaation of silver, altered its purchasing power to an 
extent of at least 30 per cent. The capital of a company 
always increases with age and the standard gauge railways 
are for the most part at least twenty years older than the 
metre gauge railways In 1867 Lord Lawrence, drawing 
attention to the great increase ol the capital of Indian rail 
ways, wrote 

' 1 regard this danger with great concern both in relation to the 
prospect of existing lines and our hopes of extending them If the 


* Ob some railways of a feet gauge the weight of oils per yard u 
36 pounds and occasionally 50 pounds 
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Governmeot u to avoid it, som« meana moat be foood for putUng an 
efiectoal stop to the maidious growth of the capital of old tines. 

* It IS not to be disguised that tnach of the wastefol expenditore which 
has arisen m connection with Indian lailwaTS has been duly pointed out 
before it was too late to stop it by the consulting engineers and that 
tbese officers have cot on all occasions been supported by the Government 
in the attempts to enforce economy 

Some years before my arrival in India when Director 
General of the Ceylon Railway with the view of checking 
the Inflation of capital I practically closed the capital account 
of the railway, with the happiest results and on my advent 
to India I endeavoured to carry out a similar policy on the 
metre gauge railways by meeting minor additions to them 
from revenue instead of from capital This line of action 
undoubtedly burdened the revenue account, and gave an 
appearance of excessive working expenses when compared 
with those of the older railways on which this pnnciple was 
not enforced But, although this policy was admitted in 
principle to be sound it was after some time discontinued 
on account of the hopelessness of having compansons made 
on the crude basis of bare results 

\gain the earlier railways had a very expensive type of 
permanent way, and the later railways have had advantages 
in the improvements m the design and execution of works 
of cheaper bndgework the substitution of steel for iron and 
the fail of price in steel rails from ;^i6 to ;C 5 per ton — a 
most important item m the gauge question 

Another cause of disparity is found m the fact that the 
number of large rivers bridged on the metre gauge lines is 
quite insignificant compared with that on the standard gpuge 
railways 

The cost of large bridges per mile forms a very laige 
proportion of the total cost of any railway Taking, for 
example, the extreme case of the Punjab Northern Railway 
105 miles m length, on which there are three large bndges, 
aggregating nearly three miles in length the cost of these, 
including traimng works and protection has added 14,000 
per mile to the cost of that railway , and it must be borne 
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in mind that the difference in cost in such bndges is but 
very shghtly affected by the gauge A comparative estimate 
of the cost of these bndges on the standard and metre 
gauge by the Engineer m Chief* of that railway showed a 
difference of only 3 per cent the cost of abutments 
piers, foundations and training works which form the pnn- 
cipal expense, being practically the same in both gauges. 

Again, the capital of the earlier railways has been enor- 
mously increased by the huge premium paid on the purchase 
of these railways by the Government 

These facts show the absurdity of attempting to arrive 
at the comparative cost of standard and metre gauge rail 
ways by crude comparison of their respective capital 
accounts 

In 1882 I was asked by the Government of India to 
furnish them with a comparative estimate of the cost of the 
5 feet 6 inches and metre gauge In reply I wrote ‘ It is 
simply impossible to lay down anything like a proportion 
between the cost of the gauges It will differ in every 
individual case 

In illustration of this impossibility I assumed two ex 
treme cases, and in concluding my note I stated ' It may 
vary between 5 and 33 per cent 

In passing on my note the Deputy Secretary wrote 
“ One might as well attempt to estimate the value of a 
horse by the height of its withers as to estimate the cost of 
a railway by the width of its gauge. 

Two years afterwards I was horrified to find that a wit 
ness giving evidence before the Railway Committee in the 
House of Commons, had given me as his authority for 
stating that the difference of cost between the gauges was 
5 per cent in heavy ghat lines and 33 per cent in surface 
lines. 

Eventually I traced this absurd statement to a Royal 
Engineer, who had carelessly read my note and entirely 
misunderstood it 

A sinking instance of the folly of such companson may 
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be found m the case of that of the Northern Railway of 
Ceylon and the, Southern Kelani Valley RaiVway— 4 mea 
butlt about the same time and by the same agency — the 
former a light standard (5 feet 6 inches) gauge , the latter, 

3 feet 6 inches gauge The standard gauge line cost 
^3.617 while the narrow gauge cost ^7498 per mile 
The cost of the permanent way per mile was practically 
the same in both cases but the cost of the rolling-stock 
per mile of the standard gauge railway was only one third 
of that of the narrow gauge line 

In 1884 the Select Committee of the House of Commons 
on Indian Railway Communication expressed the following 
opmion on the subject of gauge, with a view to minimize 
the evils inseparable from a break of gauge 

liour Committee are of opimon that all the leading trunk Imes, with 
dieir principal feeders shoold be on the broad gauge, the metre gauge 
being as a rule confLaed to tracks of country where that system is already 
in successful operation, and to local lines where the o-affic is likely to be 
so light that cheapness of coastrucQoa more than counterbalances the 
undoubted disadvantages of break of gauge 

In regard to this opinion, Colonel Conway Gordon, r.e 
D irector General of Indian Railways, wrote 

In the fece of the fact that probably every railway man m India 
r^ards it as absolutely certain that when the railway system extends and 
junctions become more oumerous, the inconveniences of a break of gauge 
in the same distnct or province wiU become so serious that the Govern 
ment will, sooner or later have to make the gauge of all railways in the 
same distncts uniform I look upon it as remarkable that no attempt has 
hitherto been made to localize the two gauges, and thus reduce the evil as 
fir as possible Briefly it may be said that the Government of India, 

in the years from tSdy to 1869 against the advKe of every profeasionid 
man engaged m the working of railways who was consulted introduced a 
new gauge in India, on assumed data which subsequent experience has 
shown to be altogether incorrect The only reason for mtroduang mto 
India the inconvenience mseparable from a break of gauge was economy 
I give the cost per mile of railways lately made to show how bctle 
difference there is now m the cost of the two gauges ” 

This compafison of the average cost of the railways 
worked out at ;C 4 803 for the standard and ;^4,976 for the 
metre gauge per mile. He added 
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Frooa the above figures it might aloiost be suppcrsed that the standard 
gauge imes were the cheaper of the two The fcct is that the recent fall 
in the price of iron has taken away the greater part of the saving claimed 
fbr the metre guage The sooner we reach the same conclusion as they 
have in England — to have but one gauge— the better it will be for the 
taxpayer m India The attempt to burke the difificulties by thrusting 
our own heads into the sand has already lasted too long To evade the 
difficulties m connection with this question will prove an impossible 
problem 

The Indian break of gauge has several times been the 
subject of discussion in the Institution of Civil Engineers 
and almost all engineers of eminence have denounced it 
Airj who was one of the Royal Commissioners on the 
English break of gauge, said 

It does appear to me an art of extraordmary imprudence to introduce 
a break of gauge into India 

After thirty six years experience of the break of gauge 
in India, Sir Frederick Upcott, Chairman of the Indian 
Board of Railways and formerly Director-General, brought 
the question before the Institution of Civil Engineers in 
order to examine the possibilities of gradually obtaining 
uniformity of gauge He suggested that uniformity might 
be brought about either by altering the metre to the 
standard gauge, or altering the standard to the metre 
gauge, or altering both to the English gauge (4 feet 
inches) 

The first of these is alone worthy of consideration It 
would involve less expenditure less sacrifice of rolling- 
stock, and greater efficiency Sir Frederick Upcott de 
duced from actual experience of the past a comparison 
between the efiSciency of the standard and metre gauge 
railways, showing that, taking speed as one factor in the 
equation the relative efificicncy of the standard is twice 
that of the metre gauge for passengers earned one mile, 
and four and three quarter times per ton of goods earned 
one mile 

The railway admimstration has been unable to grapple 
with the great congestion of traffic The want of uni 
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formity renders it impossible to draft the rolling-stock of 
one railway to another of different gauge, to meet those 
periods of stringency so common in India, owing to 
abnormal or deficient rainfall, flood famine, sudden glut 
of traffic, concentration of troops, and other causes 

The traffic of the Rajputana Malwa system has out 
stripped the capacities of the metre gauge and the question 
has arisen whether the lines should be doubled or relaid to 
the standard gauge. 

The mischief has assumed such gigantic proportions that 
an) immediate or drastic action to restore uniformit) is out 
of the question There are now in India i8 266 mdes of 
standard gauge, 14,750 miles of metre, and about 3 000 miles 
of a feet or 2 feet 6 inch gauge railway The only prac- 
ticable course is to minimize the evil by restricting the 
narrow gauge as far as possible to defined areas and to 
adopt a fixed policy, the aim of which should be the gradual 
conversion of the metre to the standard gauge, when 
the traffic ma> outgrow the capacity of the narrow gauge, 
as opportunity or necessity may dictate 

Fort) one )ears ago when urging on the Government 
the adoption of a fixed line of policy for restricting the 
metre gauge to defined areas 1 wrote 

Sucb a pobq' if adopted should be pursued with uawavenng 
pertinacitj, keeping it always in view and completiDg the oecessaiy works 
when opportunitj may offer either by the construction of new lioe^ where 
□one eaist or by obtaining extstiog hoes of railway through negotiation, 01 
exercising the right of purchase when it occurs 

This policy, however has not been maintained En- 
croachments have been made by both gauges into the 
territory of each other creating a confused network, m 
which both are inextncably mixed up and unnecessary 
lines have been made. 

The problem of minimizing the evil and preventing its 
increase presents enormous difficulty , but the attempt to 
solve It should be made without delay as every year in- 
creases the evil 
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Burma and Assam are pledged to the metre gauge , but 
neither of them is affected by the break of gauge, for they 
have their respective ports of shipment at Rangoon and 
Chitt^ong The region north of the Ganges must also 
retain the metre gauge but it is cut off from any port of 
shipment, except through transfer at numerous points along 
the 500 miles of its boundary on the Ganges. With a view 
of minimizing this difficulty, it has been suggested that the 
system should be connected by narrow gauge with Cal 
cutta or its neighbourhood — bridging the Ganges at Sara, 
crossing the Eastern Bengal Railway joining the Central 
Bengal Railway, and converting it into a metre gauge line 
A great objection to this project would be the confusion 
and complexity that would be caused by the introduction of 
a mixed gauge m the sidings of the Port Commissioners at 
Calcutta. This, however, might be avoided by having the 
metre gauge terminus lower down the River Hooghly at 
Diamond Harbour or at Port Canning, so as to make either 
of these the port of shipment for the Trans Gangetic system 

The growth ot traffic beyond the capacity of the gauge 
of the Rajputana Malwa Railway affords an opportunity for 
having It relaid on the standard gauge instead of doubling 
it. This would avoid a break of gauge between Delhi the 
new capital, and the port of Bombay It would cost much 
less than doubling the line 

Another question requiring early consideration is that of 
the Indo Ceylon Railway Before long a connection be 
tween India and Ceylon must be made by a causeway over 
Adams Bridge twenty two miles in length to both ends 
of which railways are now completed on the Ce)-lon end 
by the Indian standard gauge and on the Indian end by 
the metre gauge. It would be an act of extreme folly to 
introduce a break of gauge between Ceylon and India, 
more especially as this railway, if extended, would open to 
the trade of South India the port of Colombo and the 
magnificent harbour of Trincomalie To effect this with- 
out break of gauge it would be necessary either to relay 
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the line from Erode, on the South Indian Railway system 
to Rameseram on the standard gauge , or, preferably, by 
making a new standard gauge line from Salem to 
Rameseram the Indian end of 4 .dam s Bridge The new 
line though rather more expensive would be shorter, and 
would develop fresh outlets for trade in South India It 
would connect Ceylon without break of gauge, wrth the 
18,000 miles of standard gauge from the south to the most 
northern parts of India. 

As an alternative to the direct line from Salem I may 
state that it has been proposed to construct locomotive 
workshops at Tnchtnopoly, and these involve the laying 
of the standard gauge from Erode to Tnchinopoly, m 
order to bring the standard gauge locomotives there. 

From Tnchinopoly to Rameseram the railway which 
I have delineated on the map has already been suggested 
and if this were made as a ligh*- standard gauge line 
uaiformit) of gauge would thereby be secured 

The bridge over the Paumben Strait has been designed 
for a metre gauge, but it is quite capable of taking the 
waggon stock of the standard gauge. 

It may be thought that Ceylon is comparatively so small 
that a break of gauge is scarcely worth serious considera 
tion but it must be remembered that Ceylon is nearly as 
large as Ireland 

It IS to be hoped that the Government will adopt some 
wise and comprehensive policy which will tend to restore, m 
some degree, the advantages of uniformity of gauge in the 
railways of India. 
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DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 

A MEiTiNG of the East India Associaooii was held at the Caxton Hall 
Westminster on Monday April ao 1914, at which a paper was read by 
Sir Guilford I* Molesworth k r 1 e entitled, The Battle of the Gauges 
in India Field Marshal the Right Hon Lord Roberts, vc K-o was 
m the Chair 

The following ladies and gentlemen amongst others were present Sir 
Lesley Probyn k c.\ o Sir Bradford Leslie, k.c.i Sir Arundel T 
Arundel Ecsi,Sir Charles Lyall, ic.csi Sir Frederic fryer K.C s 1 
Sir Krishna G Gupta, K.C.S 1 Sir Robert Fulton ll d General Sir 
Edmund Banow r c b. Sir Lionel Dixon Spencer b Sir Lionel 
Jacob SCSI Sir William Ovens Clark Sir Fredenck Robertson Sir 
Lancelot Hare, k c.s. 1 Sir Stephen Fmney c i B , Colonel C £ Yate 
csT CMO MP MrCE Buckland, c.i b Mrs and Miss Pollen Miss D 
Pollen Capuin H O Mance, d s 0 and Mrs. Mance, Mr G M Buck 
land, R.A. Mr J S Dhanjibhoy Lieutenant-Colonel Macdonald Mr W 
Coldstream Colonel Fordei Mrs Coldstream, Mr N C Sen Mr A H 
Wilson Mr E Benedict Miss Massey, Miss Hamson Mrs Davidson 
Madame Heramerl^ Miss Hemmerld, Mr Donald N Retd Mr NihaJ 
Singh Mr V Raghunath Mr M M Gaodevia Mias Molesworth Mr 
R Maitland Mr F J P Richter Mr R. Money Mr Ah Fahmi 
Mohamed Mrs Beauchamp Mrs. Boyle Mrs John Hullah Mr and 
Mrs Larking, Mr R F Chisholm Mr S b Thorbum Colonel Boughcy 
Mr and Mrs. A Mudie, Mr Bohnbroke Mudie Mr E A Coraming 
Mr A R Bannerjee, c i e Mr H R Cook Mr M Yamin Khan 
Dr Abdul Majid Mr W lane, Mra Walsh Miss M Walsh The Misses 
Maunder Major Longndge, Mrs Blaise, Mr and Mrs Sassoon Mr H B 
Molesworth, Lieutenant-Colonel f S Terry Mrs Wigley Mr J B Pen 
nington Mr F Adams, Mr A. Cadell c.3 i Mr and Mrs W Corfield, Miss 
Corfield, Mr E M Coppin Mr and Mis. A E Duchesne Mr and Mrs 
W H Dawson Mr H Kelway Batnber M A- O , Mr G H Beattie Mr 
R 0 Grant Mr F Biedermann Mr M E Come Mr G K. AVasey 
General Lovett Lieutenant Colonel and Mrs H Palmer Mn Bird Colonel 
A. S Roberts, Mias Webster Miss Ruth Tempest Mr Warmg Mr 
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Colman F Hynsao, Mr and Mrs. Hope Smith Mr £ JsckioQ, Mr 
W H Cobley Mr G Service, Mr Theodore Hance, Mr AJeicander 
Edmonds Mr J Ballantyne, Mr F H Brown Mr and Mrs. Neville 
Priestley, the Rev A. H and Mrs. Lash Colonel Evans Stuart Mr 
Hedley V Storey Mr Cynl Hitchcodc, Mr Goodchild Mr Robert 
White Mr G F Sheppard j p Mr J S Haji Mr H D Cornish Mrs 
Preston Edwards, Mrs. Hastings Mr and Mrs N G Hackney Mrs, and 
Miss Creagh Osborne Mr J F G Walton, Mr C C Hall Mr C R- T 
Balston Mr F Bickers, Colonel and Mrs Rilgour Mr and Mrs Hastings 
and friend Mr J B Braddon Lady Spens Mr P Mitter Mr 
Henry Marsh c.i e and Mrs Marsh Captain H Marsh Mr G O W 
Dunn Mrs Gngg and Dr Pollen c.i e. Hod Sec 

The Chairman I wiU call upon Sir Guilford Molesworth to read his 
lecture 

The lecture was then read 

The Chairman (who was received with loud applause) said Ladies and 
gentlemen we have had a very instructive lecture this afternoon and I 
venture to endorse the last suggestion of the lecturer That the Government 
of India will adopt some wise and comprehensive policy which will tend to 
restore m some degree, the advantages of uniformity of gauge m the rail 
ways of India 

I gladly accepted Sir Guilford Moleswonh s invitation to preside at 
this lecture partly because we were fneods in bygone days m India, but 
also because the sabject of the lecture is one m which, as Sir Gmlford 
has pointed out 1 bad reason to be deeply interested The question at 
issue-— jost forty years ago— so far as the military authorities were con 
cerned was whether the mam Ime of railway which bad been completed 
from the coast os far inland as Lahore on the standard (5 feet 6 inches) 
gauge should be continued on that gauge towards the frontier or whether 
It should be constructed on the metre gauge (3 feet 3I inches) — a 
gauge which bad been introduced some three years previously and was 
strongly supported by the Public Works Department of the Government 
of India 

At the time of the battle I was Quartermaster General of the Army in 
India, and had had considerable expencnce in the transport of troops 
both by railway and by route marching It was particularly fortunate for 
me that the then Commander m Chief m India happened to be the late 
Field Marshal Lord Napier of Magdala — a very talented officer of the 
Royal Engineers — better able than most soldiers to advise on the advan 
tages and disadrantages of the two Bystems 

The only way it seemed to me, by which the qnesUon could be 
properly considered was to take a concrete case Accordingly 1 imagined 
that a serious disturbance had broken oat on the North West Frontier 
and that it was necessary to collect at and despatch from Lahore a large 
body of troops with the least possible delay 

I drew up a statement showing the dates on which a force of 10 cx>o 
men of all arms could be collected at Lahore, and m what time these 
same troops could be forwarded on to Rawul Pindi — a distance of 
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1 7 1 mile* — beyond which place u was not then mtended to take the line 
railway 

1 By the broad gau^e 
a By the narrow gauge 
3 By route marching 

1 was able to prove that by the broad gauge — that is to say without 
any break of gauge at Lahore — the 10 000 men with guns horses tents, 
baggage, etc complete could be assembled at Rawal Pmdi m 101 hours 
or four day^ and five hours after the first detachment had reached Lahore 
and that the last of the forty three trams required for the force could be 
back at Lahore by i p m on the fifth day ready for any further work that 
ought be needed 

On the other hand by the narrow gauge I was able to show that from 
the time of the arrival of the first detachment at Lahore — a period of 
321 hours — or nearly thirteen and a half days — would be required to 
convey the same force of 10 000 men to Rawal Pmdi 

‘^nd by route-marching I had no difficulty m explaining that the last 
division would reach Rawal Pindi at twelve noon on the fourteenth day 
after the arrival of the first detachment at Lahore, and only thirteen hours 
after the last troop tram by the narrow gauge 

I need not refer to the confusion, delay and extra work that would be 
caused to troops by a break of gauge Sir Guilford Molesworth has 
referred very generously to the correaness of my forecast as to what 
would inevitably happen under such circumstances I will only say that 
ID 1879-80 when I was in Afghaoistan and the force under my command 
was mamly dependent on India for supplies, I felt thankful that the 
Battle of the Gauges m India bad been settled in favour of there being 
no break of gauge at Lahore (Hear hear and applause ) 

1 now call upon Sir Bradford Leslie to open the discussion 
Sir Bradford Leslie said that he was afraid he could not make any 
useful comments on the paper as be had not beard it fullv owing to bis 
unfortunate deafness but be might perhaps ofier a few quite general 
remarks m respect of the difference of gauge The field for the extension 
of the railway commumcation in India was so vast and the conditions so 
vaned m different parts of the country that he considered the two gauges 
most go forward together it was a case of the survival of the fittest 
At some points he noticed that there was a tendency where the traffic was 
becoming heavy for the metre gauge to give way to the standard Delhi 
having now been adopted as the capital of India, the direct cotnmunica 
tion between Karachi and Delhi had become of great inaportance The 
metre gauge railway of the Jodhpore State was tbe shortest route between 
the two ones but the traffic went round by the standard gauge in these 
circumstances the Maharaja of Jodhpore had decided to convert his 
metre gange railway to the standard gauge. 

In Eastern Bengal hitherto the dividing line of tbe gauges had been 
the Ganges River all the railways to the south being on the standard 
gauge, and to tbe north of tbe nrer on the metre gauge As most ot 
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tbem would know there was approaching completioQ the Lower Ganges 
Bridge, about 135 tmles north east of Calcutta, which would effect direct 
communication between the railways north and south of the nyer The 
proposal was that the standard gauge should invade the metre gauge 
country north of the Ganges. In many places the conversion of the 
metre gauge bad been determined upon New railways such as the Sara 
SerajguDge, were being made on the standard gauge, and other extensions 
were in contemplation notably one from Santabar to Maldab which was 
to be a light standard gauge railway In his opinion, the standard gauge 
was able to cope with the work better and it was most likely gradually to 
supplant the metre gauge but he could not overlook one great illastrt 
tion of what a metre gauge railway could do which at present existed in 
the Bengal and North Western Railway which had not only filled up ^ 
map of Tirhoot and Behar, but had invaded the standard gauge sphere of 
Oudh and Rohilcund Of course no doubt each system was adapted to 
Its own particular locality altboogb it should be pointed out that the 
standard gauge being capable of much higher speeds than the metre 
gauge m case of a great amount of traffic at a higher speed, it would 
require less rolling stock. The standard gauge would also require less 
sidmg accommodation for that rolling stock to stand upon and so on but 
those were really only mere details Then again as to transhipment it 
had now been reduced to such a minor matter that it was of small im 
portance as a matter of fact transhipment to a considerable extent bad 
to be done on all railways at repackmg stations and at junctions in order 
to prevent light nioaiag of partaliy loaded waggons quite irrespecttve of 
difference of gauge Although m some instances transhipment did m 
volve delay ic was now accepted as on ordinary routine affair of minor 
importance and no extra charge was made by the railways for the service 
of transhipment 

Mr. Nevillb Prihstlev My lord, ladies and gentlemen it is difficult 
to deal with so laige a subject as the Battle of the Gauges in India in 
the few words I feel entitled to s]>eak, but 1 will endeavour to be as brief 
as possible 

While I think that every one will agree with Sir Guilford Molesworth 
that a muluphcity of gauges la in itself undesirable 1 do not thmk that 
many who have had to do with the providing of money for railways in 
India will agree with him that the evil was or is, avoidable The deficit 
in the revenue account because of the cost of the earlier railways which 
had been constructed on the 5 feet 6 inches gauge was very high, the 
country which it was desired to open up did not suggest a large amount 
of traffic, and the amount of money which was or could be made available 
for railway consfruction was very limited 

The Government were therefore^ faced with the idtematives of opening 
only a few miles of railway each year on the 5 feet 6 inches gauge and 
increasing largely, the deficit or adoptmg a narrower gauge and opening 
a much larger mileage of railways with perhaps a chance of not adding 
to the defiat at alL They chose the latter coarse then, and they choose 
the latter courae sdli and, if they Eiad not had the courage to follow this 
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course Indu would DOt to-dty have aa much country opened up by 
railways aa she has, nor would she be as wealthy as she is 

Sir Guilford suggests that the same result could have been obtained by 
fobstituting for the metre gauge light broad gauge railways, and that this 
would have entailed an increase of only 15 per cent in the coat My 
own experience does not bear ont this oonclnsion nor does it seem 
practicable to tbe Government of India at the present tune, since m the 
last few years they have built or have authorized the constmctioD on the 
9 feet 6 inches gauge of many miles of branches off tbe 5 feet 6 inches 
gauge railways While, therefor^ the expediency if not the necessity 
for the adoption of different gauges must be admitted by the Admini 
strator if it is not also admitted by the Engineer there cau be no doubt that 
the mtentiOD onginally was to build the metre gauge railways to a very 
light standard and to convert them to the broad gauge when the 
traffic had developed sufficiently to justify conversion That mten 
tion has never except in a rare instance or two been earned out and 
for the same reason that led to the adoption of tbe narrower gauges Tbe 
Government were still short of money The metre gauge line could be 
strengthened up to carry all the traffic of the distncts traversed by it at far 
less coat than conversion to the broad gauge would involve — the Govern 
ment therefore again adopted tbe course which expediency suggested and 
they allowed the gauge to remain which was adequate for tbe needs of tbe 
distnct, even though it did mean some iDConvenience when it came into 
contact with a broader gauge. 

The lecturer suggests that tbe Rajputana Malwa metre gauge line has 
outstripped tbe capacities of the metre gauge and that the question has 
arisen whether the lines should be doubled or relaid to the standard 
gauge The same opinion was expressed of its capacity twenty five years 
ago but the traffic which has considerably increased m the meantime, is 
still earned by a single metre gauge line and when it does exceed the 
capacity of a single line it ought be safe to predict that the line wiU be 
doubled because doubling will cost less than conversion 

While therefore ample justihcation can be found for the policy which 
has been pursued by the Government there still remains the broad 
proposition with which no one can disagree that a break of gauge m 
Itself IS undesirable, and that the aim should be the gradual conversion of 
the narrower to the standard or 5 feet 6 inches gauge. The difficulty Les 
in achieving that object 

Sir Guilford refers to what was done in Amenca but he has not told us 
how Amenca secured uniformity of gauges Up to the year 1886 
there were more than seven different gauges of raflwavs in the United 
States. In the summer of 1885 a conference of the Presidents of the 
different railways was held and it was decided to adopt the 4 feet 
inches gauge as the standard and to convert all railways to this gauge 
at the end of May of the following year 

The change was duly made in 1886 and 13 000 miles of main line 
and 1,500 miles of siding were converted to the 4 feet mches gauge 
and incredible though it may appear tbe operation was earned 

VOL TV 2 M 
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put in jost two dajffl That would be an impossitde feat m India imdei 
present conditionr AU that made it possible m America was that the 
necessity for uniformity bad been foreseen for years, and all new engme<? 
Carnages and wagons had been built so as to facilitate the change. But 
no amount of foresight or preparatiou would have brought the change 
within the range of practical politics but for two factors Those two 
factors wCTe the universal adoption of central fixed couplings without side 
buifers, and the bogie truck which was detached from the body of the car 
and the gauge of which was capable of expansion or contraction by easy 
expedients without mterference with or being interfered with by the body 
Those two factors are absent in India The 5 feet 6 inches raflways have 
Bide bufiers with flexible couplings while the metre gauge lines have fixed 
central couplings without side bufiers Ml railways are now building tbar 
passenger stock on bogie tnicka, but the goods stock on the broad gauge 
railways still almoat entirely consiat of four wheelers. On the metre gauge 
bnes the position is better but not very much so 

The universal adoption of the bogie truck and the prohibition of the 
cons&ucbon of any more four wheeled vehicles is a simple matter Mi 
executive order by the Government of India, similar to that issued m 
r^^ard to passenger stock is all that is needed But the adoption of a 
uniform type of coupling for all gauges is much more difficult The 
problem has, for other reasons been under examination lately and it is 
found DOC to be easy of solution \t the present tune the mconvenience 
from break of gauge is not really serious since much if not all of it, can 
be overcome by proper organization but as time goes on and traffic 
develops, and labour difficulties increase it might well become so on some 
railways 

The conversion of a railway to another gauge is not at any ti me a simple 
proposition and m India at this time and under present conditions it is a 
problem full of difficulty but while the problem is difficult, its solution 
IS not beyond the wit of laan and it is desirable as the lecturer suggests 
that some wise and comprehensive policy should be adopted, now while 
there is yet tune if enormous outlay and serious dislocation of business is 
to be avoided hereafter when the change does become necessary (Hear 
bear) 

The Chairmai^ tadies and gentlemen unfortunately 1 have to leave 
early but I am glad to inform you that Sir Arundel Arundel will take my 
place ID the chair I beg to thank you all very much for your kmd recep 
tioQ this afternoon 

Before Lord Roberts left a very hearty vote of thanks to the Chairman 
was moved by Sir Arundel Arundel, and was earned unanimously amidst 
loud applause^ 

Mr. H J Bambhr Ladies and gentlemen what I have to say will not 
occupy more than a few minutes 

Sit Guilford L. Molesworth in his most interestiDg and valuable paper 
sow under discussioa, laments die enls inseparable from a break of gauge 
and bopea that something wrh be done to restore in soma degree ^ 
advantages of utofotmity of gauge on the railways of India. 
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Smce the rfagng e of policy which in 1870 pennitted the mtrodactkm of 
B>etre, and later of smaller gauge systems, 18 ooo miles of those gauges 
hare been constructed, compared with 9,000 miles of 5 feet 6 inches gauge, 
or exactly twice as many 

At the beginning of this year the mileage of metre and smaller gauge 
lines saDctioned for construction greatly exceeded that of prospective 
broad-gauge lines there is therefore, at present, no indication of any 
intention to change the existing policy and it seems necessary to look else- 
where for relief 

I yeoture to think that it can in a large measure be effected by increas- 
ing the maximum permissible loads of metre gauge axles 

Twenty years ago the maximum gross permissible axle load on the 
5 feet 6 inches gauge railways of India was ten tons it has smce risen by 
steps of one ton to sixteen tons at which it seems likely to remain 
Meanwhile the metre gauge axle load has only increased by one ton, from 
seven to eight tons There seems no reason why a maximum of twelve 
tons should not be aimed at on the 3 feet 6 inches gauge lines of South 
Ahaca the maximaro is sixteen and a half tons 
From 50 to 60 per cent of all the goods bandied on Indian metre gauge 
railways is of such a weight as would yield full wagon loads tor the twelve 
ton axle 

But for the increased axle load on the Indian broad gauge lines above 
referred to the position to-day would indeed have been serious 

Mr Ernest Benedict said that bis only right to speak was his age 
but after the lecturer and Sir Bradford Leslie had spoken he might be 
considered more or less as a boy Nevertheless be had had some expert 
ence of Indian railways having gone out to India on them as early as 
1S65 As to the controversy between the two gauges he agreed that there 
was no reason why because they wanted to make a light railway they 
should reduce the gaage there was very little difference in the cost 
^itb regard to the transfer from one system to another the difficulties of 
which some speakers had minimized, he regarded it as senoas When 
they had two distinct and independent systems meeting m one place the 
difficulty was enormously increased one railway would bring great quanti 
ties of goods, which the other railway was not ready to despatch That 
required unusual co-ordination between the systems in order to avoid a 
glut of goods at the transfer station 

With regard to the Festmiog Railway which had always been a b^te notr 
to him he did not think they could compare a railway like that with one 
m the Indian plains. Lord Mayo was a clever man but he did not think 
he was an engineer Another thing the lecturer did not make a point of 
owing DO doubt to his modesty wsb that, notwithstanding the idea that 
a mountain radway on the 5 feet 6 inches gauge could not be constructed 
within reasonable cost Sir Guilford had constructed a 5 feet 6 inches 
railway m Ceylon which was an essentially mountain railway at a low 
cost It was a question entirely of engineering The Royal Engineers 
were very charming people in India, but when he first went out to India 
they told him they were learning their busmess at the expense of the 
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Govecnment, for at tbe begionmg they did not know very moch about 
railways They have had more ezpenence since then One Royal 
Engineer when told to make a certain line, and to make it cheaply, 
simply took tbe contour map and ran die railway along a contour hatj 
thus putting down an enormous amooni of permanent way which he 
could have avoided by making a few cnttings and an embankment 
(Laughter ) 

Then, again, the question of speed was important they realized that in 
America where they ran their goods traffic almost as fast as their 
passenger traffic, if they got uniformity they could get along, but if they 
did not, It was very much like tbe problem of the London street traffic 
On the nanow gauge they coaid not go as &st as on tbe broad gange 
and ID hia opinion the widenmg of the gauge would largely mcrease 
tbe advantages of the railway system in India 

He was sorry Lord Roberts was not present, because no one had alluded 
to the laying down of the 2 feet 6 inch gauge on all the recent frontier 
lines thus introdocing on a large scale a third standard He would 
like to have asked Lord Roberts why that was If the gauges through 
out Che Empire had been uruform for instance duxiog the late war in 
South Afnca they could have sent out spare stock, but at present that was 
impossible Australia was a country that bad not been alluded to where 
they had yet the same difficulty of too many systems of gauge , tbe same 
remark applied to Spam where they bad now found they would like to 
have ]Qter<ommunication with tbe rest of Europe 

As to the statement of the short period of time m which the United 
States converted the whole of tbeir system mto one uniform gauge, be 
would like to ask bow long they were in preparing for tbe change? He 
would undertake to convert all tbe Indian railways in two days if they gave 
him a year or two m which to prepare (Hear bear ) 

Captain fiance said that he must begin by confessing that he was 
one of the Royal Engineers but he pleaded not guilty to having obtained 
his railway experience m India ^fier tbe costly eicperiment of different 
gauges in England, and the increasing difficulties resulting from this cause 
in India — happily modibed, as regards the frontier lines, by Lord Roberts 
action — It was surprising in how many countnes these different gauges 
had been and were being allowed to exist \a a further example he 
might mention Algena where there were three different gauges It was 
mteresting to note that m tbe railway from Oran to Becher which he 
understood was now designated for eventual extension across the Sahara, 
they had a r 05 metre gauge as compared with a one metre gauge m 
French V* est Africa. 

Then m Australia, where they had the 5 feet 3 inches 4 feet 
inches, and 3 feet 6 inches gauges, he understood they had recently 
decided to convert the whole of the Government Railways to 4 feet 8^ 
inches Yet in spite of that, in 1912 in tbe infancy of what would 
be a great system of railways in Nigeria our richest tropical possession after 
India the same mistake had been made by tbe conatructionof somenmety 
miles of the 2 feet d inches gaug^ for the sake of a paltry saving In tbe 
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foUowmg year there were plans on foot for converting at least part of the 
newly laid line to the 3 feet 6 inches gauge, which was the standard gauge 
of Nigeria, but again in 1914 it was announced that that project had been 
abandoned and the narrow gauge was to be extended Surely what they 
had heard to*day pointed conclusively (o the necessity for re-laying the 
3 feet 6 inches section with the 3 feet 6 inches gauge and banishing the 
2 feet 6 inches material out of the coaotiy probably to Sierra Leone 
where all the railways are 2 feet 6 inches No doubt, so soon after the 
construction of the railway it was rather against the grain to spend on con 
verting it an amount somewhat greater than the original difference in cost 
between the two gauges, yet the error had been admitted and the cost would 
be comparatively tnvial and if the opportunity was missed now the cost 
and difficulty of ehminatiog the second gauge would undoubtedly increase 
as years went oru He urged that this jiointed to the advisability of 
the Administration grasping the nettle whilst it was still easily uprooted I 
The initial fault ot allowing two gauges must be classified he was afraid 
amoQgbt those things which ought not to be done but which were done. 
Unfortunately alas' the visitation of evil consequences was not limited 
to the third or foarth generation (Hear hear and laughter ) 

The CBAiRMaM then called upon the lecturer to reply 

Sir Guilford Molssworth I can understand that Mr Priestley 
must loyally defend the financial policy into which bis Board has been 
driven by the short sighted and mistaken idea that railway development 
would have been checked by the difficulty of raising funds except for cheap 
metre*gauge railways but this argument is inapplicable to the penod 
when the break of gauge was introduced into India, for the construction 
of all new railways was then in the bands of the Government, with whom 
no such financial difficulty existed In fact, most of the State railways 
were made for strategical and political, not for financial, purposes 

With reference to Mr Pnestleys statement that his experience was 
opposed to my view expressed thirty nine years ago that the construction 
of light standard gauge would have entailed a cost of about 15 per 
cent, beyond that of the metre gauge I am convmced that I overrated 
rather than underrated the difference and that, m the light of more 
recent experience I should now place it at a far lower figure — 10 per 
cent at the outside. 

The great mistake the Government made at that tune was m over 
estitnatmg the difference of the cost of the standard and metre gauge 
railways. I am convinced that taking into account the cost of con- 
versions — the unnecessary lines that ha>e been made — the increase of 
roUing stock and workshops the cost and loss in transfer etc far more 
money has been expended than would have been the case if uniformity 
of gauge bad been maintained. 

The conversion of 13 000 miles of railway m the United States, in order 
to remedy the evils caused by the narrow gauge craze, proves how severely 
the evils of a break of gauge must have been felt 

Sir Arundsl T Arundel, m proptwmg a hearty vote of thanii to the 
lecturer and to Lord Roberts, said they were very much mdebted to them 
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both for the tfoable they had taken and for opening tbeir stores of know- 
ledge that aftemoba m such an mteresbag way 

There was one bttle personal remimscence of Lord Roberts he would 
like to mention Forty years ago the people of Madras detersuned to 
erect a town hail by public subscription on an admirable design by the 
diBtingmshed architect, Mr Chisholm and they were anxious to get the 
Governor of Madras to preside at the laying of the foocdation-stone. 
He however thought they ought to have a system of drainage bdbre a 
town ball though the former would be paid out of the rates and the latter 
by Bnbscnpuon, and he therefore did not consent to preside. In tbeir 
perplexity the committee turned to Lord Roberts (then Sir Frederick 
Roberts) to help them and he consented with pleasure gave a handsome 
donation and proposed the vote of thanks to the Maharaja of Vizianagram, 
who laid the foundation stone, and who muniticencly met the excess cost 
of the building over the amount subscribed by the public. 

In conclusion he felt sure they all agreed with him m wishing Lord 
Roberts many more years of health and vigour to devote to the wel&re of 
the country (Hear bear and applause ) 

Colonel kATK, m seconding the vote of thanks, said that when he 
looked at the map and saw the enormous stretch of metre gauge railways 
stretching up through Rajputana, he would like to ask why these metre 
gauge lines had not been allowed to have their natural outlet on the sea 
He asked, &oib an engineenog point of view whether it would be suSoent 
to have a third rail on the present standard gaoge from Hyderabad to 
Karachi so as to allow the metre gauge to run without break of bulk to 
Its natural harbour at Karachi, or would ao entirely new line have to be run 
alongside the present )mes ? 

The LBcruitajt said that the line went through a flat desert and sparsely 
inhabited distnet, and there would be little difficulty or expense in addmg 
a third line. He thanked them very much for so patiently Ustenmg to 
that which must necessarily have been a very dry subject 

With regard to the remarks that bad been made regarding Royal 
Engmeers he thought that they bad learned their lesson remarkably well 
He had been in constant personal and official touch with them and his 
relations with them had, with very few exceptions, been most cordial and 
satisfactory They had oAen been placed in a difficult position being 
supposed to be " Sab-janta wallahs (Know-everything fellows), and to 
possess by mtiution that special expenenix which can only be acquired m 
actual practice. In his opinion they bod surmounted such difficultiea 
admirably (Hear bear ) 

Hie proceedings then termmated 
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‘ A FAIR HHAAINO ANI> NO PAVOUB ^ 


THE IMPORTANCE OF CRICKET IN INDIA 

TO THE EDtTOR OF THE ASIATIC REVIEW 

The Editor of the Rruw asks rae for a few notes on my penonal 
experience of cncket lo India and of lU effects on the population of the 
Presidency of Bombay 

The best cncket of the year jd the Bombay Presidency when I amred 
there waa undoubtedly the match between the Poona Gymkhana and the 
Paraees this was played on the Maidan at Bombay during (be rains 1 
fancy I did not see the match the 6rst year but it was fully described to 
me by my lamented ihend Colonel Frank Rhodes I certamly saw it m 
the second year and waa very much impressed with the bowling of a 
Farsee named Wnter He struck me as very much like the celebrated 
Nottingham bowler George Wootton who Sourished in the sixues and 
seventies Wooton and Grundy were as well known m their day as were 
Morley and Shaw subsei^uently so that it was classing Wnter very high 
indeed for me to think that he was anything like as good but that he 
was as good as W'ooton for some six or seven overs 1 am pretty sure 
although 1 do not thmk be bad anything like the stamina It seemed to 
me chat the Farsee eleven were too good for the eleven that went down 
to play them from Poona, and I suggested lo some of the Europeans that 
I thought they ought to try and put the best eleven from the Presidency 
they could m the held I gathered that some of them thought it a little 
infra dig but they very soon gave way and the result was some first class 
cncket and some most interesting matches If I remember aright, the 
Europeans quite held their own but they were specially lucky at that 
time in having some leaBy good amateur cricketers, Mr Raikes in par 
Uculai being (when be bowled at Bombay) quite equal to the best 
amateur bowler ui Geutlemen v Players la England. Perhaps I may 
have done some httle good in ameliorating the relation between the two 
races that prevailed before I arrived by having a luncheon, at which the 
members of both elevens were present It was one of the first insbinces 
of Indians and Europeans sitting down to a meal together If the 
Europeans bad bad any reluctance previously though 1 do not remember 
that they bad, they ' sank it at my request On the other hand, 
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the Parsees (some of whom had adopted the customs of high caste 
Hindoos) sank whateyer objectiiHi they may have had to taking a 
meal with beef eating Englishmen There was rather a strong feehng 
that I myself ought to have played in these matches, but I was quite con 
vinced from the first that I should be altc^ether ‘ detached and I have 
never regretted that decision In another direction I endeavoured to 
arouse interest amongst the Europeans in cricket, by getting together a 
team to visit Ootacaraund to play against a Madras eleven selected by my 
lamented fnend, Lord Wenlock It required a good deal of getting 
together but we made the tnp and were successfuL Meantime I was not 
idle myself in Bombay Frank Rhodes had set the Government House 
establishment at work blastmg out a quantity of rock from the plateau 
outside Government House at Ganeakhind and had made a pitch which 
was playable although I should hardly call it safe, and should think that 
some Enghsh cncketers who ore very much afraid of their fingers nowa- 
days would not have cared to stand up to the very fast bowhng of 
Bandsman Sharpe but I organized some very delightful cricket there 
against European and Indian teams once a week Guests were asked out 
for the afternoon the band played, everything dunng the rams in the 
Presidency was green and the cncket was quite good so that the scene 
and surroundings were quite English, if the temperature was rather high 
I had really got together an excellent eleven m one or two years at 
Government House, with the help of the band, Colonel Rhodes, Colonel 
Robert Poore (as he now is) Colonel Fowle, and Colonel Cxix These 
were all capital cncketers, and m that warm chmate with the bright sun 
1 could myself be depended upon for a high average. Besides our 
regular bowlers who were quite decent we bad an excellent uoderbandi 
left hand sneak bowler who was almost inranably successful when we 
had to put him on 

Now I think even the severest cntics of the Bntish officials generally 
and of the Governor m particular could not have found anything very 
wrong in a match one day a week taking up perhaps four or five hours m 
the day But it is a fact that because I took part in an honest, open-air 
athletic game, 1 was taken to task and abused like a pickpocket by the great 
majority the Native Press I might have reclined on my back three 
days a week smoking cigarettes and reading French novels and they 
would have known nothing about it In that case 1 should have probably 
escaped their animadversions, but because I had endeavoured to set an 
example of healthy wholesome activity to the youth of Bombay — many of 
whom in their leisure moments had nothing to do and probably spent 
that time not nearly so healthfully as 1 did — 1 was held up as a thoroughly 
bad example 1 am happy to say that from all I hear it is now recog 
nized on all sides that it is really good for the youth of the country to 
have some healthy outdoor active occupation in their leisure moments, 
and if It IS thought that the example 1 set had anything to do with the change 
of sentiment in the Presidency I am amply compensated for the abuse 1 
expenenced at the bands of the Native Press. 

1 think it IS likely that Indians will always be able to produce some fine 
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bats The; hare good eyes and are very supple and will occasionally of 
conne, produce a good bowler But, curiously enough even m their own 
climate, I have never seen that they were any better in the Geld than 
Englishmen and they were certainly not m the same category with 
Australians who, owing to climatic surroundings have a far greater 
capacity for throwmg long distances than have their brothers m Great 
Britain Indian cricketers will probably for a long time have difficulty in 
combining together so as to send about the world teams composed of 
mixed religions That is the wealtness of India, but this is a minor diffi 
calty and of but small importance as compared with giving the youth of 
India some healthy occupation in their leisure hours That Indians 
appreciate the great ments of cricket is a great compliment to the Mother 
country If they remember me in connection with the spread of interest 
in cricket out there I am very giatefnl for I bear m the happiest recollec 
tiod what my old friend Mr Fram}i Patel once said of me that in 
encket matters I was their gum 

Harris 


THE DARK.NESS OVER ECYPT 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE ASIATIC REVIEW” 

Sir, 

Will you kindly allow me to express my appreciation of the reason 
able and sensible article in your last issue and to o^er some explanation 
as to the report that ^6o ooo was spent to butid a road from i^akhata to 
Cairo merely to convey the statue of Ramses II to the new square at 
Cairo Station That statement was doubtless based on wrong mfonxiation 
for two obvious reasons first there is no room to construct such a road 
between Sakhara and Cairo and, secondly u is quite easy to convey any 
monument a dozen times as heavy as the statue of Ramses It either by 
boat on the Nile or by the existing railways If an agricultural road 
has been constructed in that locaUty it would not cost more than £"6 ooo 
whereas Sakhara is only a short distance from the Pyramids of Giza, where 
there is already an excellent road direct to Cairo The need for a read 
to Helouan (spelt m the article Heaouan) has been very badly felt by 
Cairenes and the inhabitants of that beautiful suburb (which is a winter 
invalid residence) 

Other statements in the article are put in a very sensible and, m 
fact authoritative style that is worthy of admiration as graspuag the truth 
and hinting at certain debcate matters that make the Egyptian, situation so 
obscure, and have resnJted in a misconception of recent reformt 

\ours very truly 

Ali Fahmi Mohamed 


EPIRUS EUROPE S LATENT CRUX 

Dear Sir 

In view of the splendid work done by the Asiatic Review at all 
times and especially dunog the Balkan Mar on behalf of oppressed 
nationalitiea I feel I cannot do-i>etter than to ask for space m your corre- 
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spondence columns for the pablicction of some firstliand informAtloa on 
the demands of Epirus for autonomy and the Articles of the ConstitutiOD 
submitted by her 

\\ hen 1 was a child I lived m a beautiful district among the Surrey hills 
and 1 remember delightful shuddenng sensations caused by tales told of 
an eccentnc astronomer who had his observatory m the heart of the 
' Devil s Nose one of these mountains, and kept hts coffin beside him, 
as his sole companion by day and by night 
But the most vivid memory is assocuted with the reptiles of the 
neighbourhood I used to he awake in speechless wonderment trying to 
interpret m human language the conversations of the mynads of hogs 
whose croakcngs made the night — to me at least — musical And ray joy 

was to steal away all alone and to dig deep pits m the sandy soil — no 
easy task as the earth was so dry and fnabte But when I bad successfully 
banked up the sides of my pit, then I sought for occupants My victims 
were small toads and frogs. I loved the bttle beings immensely and would 
tenderly place half a dozen of them at the bottom of my pit, and watch 
with an ecstasy of delight the poor prisoners, sisypbus-hke slowly cbmb 
the elusive sides onlv to be put back with gentle determmation m order 
to go through the whole wearisome process over and over again Their 
only chance of escape was when I was summoned to the inenuble meals 
I do not think anyone suspected this pastime of mme Our nurse, 
appropriately nicknamed Noodle, was a most supentihous person 
She would not have touched one of my pets to save her life. They spit 
poison ' she would cry and socoe day we shall 6Dd you all swollen and 
black, poisoned to death by the wicked things ! Indeed, my early 
demise was often predicted, because except for loving lizards and other 
uncanny creatures, 1 was a • good child — that is I never cned when she 
unduly pulled my wmd tangled bair and took reasonable care of my white 
frocks So Noodle turned her artention to her younger charges and 
lefb me to enjoy a delightful lack of superviBion 
Since those days I have olteo asked myself Are there perchance, baby 
^Vorld Powers who play with the destinies of planets and people* as 
thoughtless humans tnde with human and sub human life ? And the 
knowledge that there was nothing but love to my childish heart for the 
fascinating creatures which I unwittingly tormented has helped me to hope 
that the same may be true on the higher levels of existence. 

I rarely come mto touch with diplomacy and la haute pohtique without 
Imng tbrongb that childish expenence ooce more. And its memory keeps 
me &om cynicism and bitterness, from wantmg to follow the rash advice 
given to Job to curse God and die * 

* Here u one item told me by a tiiutwortbj wKnets. When a cottage u nsited m 
■earcb of nfles, if none are fcnmd, the woman lo chaise u aaked where they are cod 
oealed. There may be no rides or the may know nothii^ about them A pot u pat oa 
the fee and eggs are boiled hard Two of the scakUag hot eggi are pot under the 
ampits of the poor woman and her arms are held tightly down, l^e eggs are replaced 
by fresh ones as they cool and my Informant told me be had leea many women with the 
ampits and breasts akented as a reaalt of thu tortue 
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I/x>kiiig round Europe to-day my oid amusement seems to be in full 
■wing. lake Noodle, Dame Europa insists that bet charges, her repre- 
sentatives, shall be “ good If EngUshmen, they must be assiduous 
* five-o dockers and in all cases they must be faultlessly groomed, colour 
less, gentle-mannered persons. Given these pronsors Dame Europa 
leaves them to work their own sweet wills with the hapless minor 
nationalities, just as Noodle left the poor froggies to my tender meroes 
a generation ago 

ITie daily Press keeps the general public informed as to Europe s new 
of the revolution in Epirus. Therefore in order to judge justly it is 
essential to know what the Epirotes thmk and demand 

They ask why the Mbanians should be permitted — nay encouraged*^to 
drive the people of Epirus from their rightful position W hy should they 
be used as pawns m the conAictiog interests of the Powers ? They 
complain bitterly that the Greek Government, which fought for their 
liberation now readily sells them m order to obtain something of greater 
value m exchange That is their simple point of view and it hlls their 
hearts with misery and despair 

When It was found that the iniquitous frontier bnes drawn by Sir 
Edward Grey with a fine oblivion of natural and racial differences would 
be adhered to they refused to credit the fact They could not believe 
that the array would be withdrawn and only with the departure of the 
last remnants of that army did they realize that they were tu be abandoned 
to their cruel fate 

Then to use the words of one who was present, as one man stung to 
their feet the Epirotes received that peculiar inspiration which is ever 
breathed into mankind when a step forward is to be taken m the sacred 
cause of freedom and Epirus the cradle of the Hellenic arts and culture 
which have blessed the whole human race agonizing alone unsupported 
without money detenmned to tight for the right to live her own life or to 
die in the attempt. 

Before passing on to the political aspect I should like to give a brief 
account of the relief work organized at Santi Quaranta by Mr and Mrs 
Raymond Duncan It forms the one bnght spot in the lund picture of 
suffenag and horror and restores faith m human love and goodness 

I am indebted for some of the details to the Greek Review Erevna the 
editor of which received them at first hand from Mr Duncan whom T too, 
bad the pnvilege of meeting before I left Englaod 

The begmrung of this work was very simple Around Sanli Quaranta 
are forty burnt villages, and a hst has been made of about i6 ooo people 
the mhabitants of these villagesi, who are without any possible means of 
suf^xirt or of earning their livelihood They cultivate the land on the 
sharing principle, receiving two-tbirds of the products and the proprietor 
one third, but for the last two years have been unable to work their fiddi 
All the men of the district have been doing military service thus preventing 
them from cultivating the land even had it been otherwise possible, for 
they have no plough animals — these having all been consumed in tbe war — 
and DO seed No attempt has been made to assist these people, except 
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that dunng tome foor or five montha the Govennent distributed ratioQS 
of Indian com and when these rations were stopped, the doUes on 
foodstuflls were raised to as much as 15 40 and 100 per cent of then 
value. 

When Mr Raymond Duncan and hia wife went over to Santi Quarania 
they found the people without bread and the children needing care 
Bread is the staple food of the country Despite the fact that the people 
were starving and that rt was well known that Mr Duncan was there to 
help them not one person b^ed assistance, no one ever asked for a single 
thing during the whole year Thus in order to assist them work and not 
chanty must be given His lotention ftom the begionmg was to help not 
a single group, but the entire country Hia first step therefore, was to buy 
up all the wool that the people had to seU. That provided them with 
money This enabled him to distribute the wool among 750 odd women 
to spin These were paid for their spinning as they brought their work m 
Then a great quantity of canvas was purchased, and some 115 women were 
employed m sewing tents They did not know how to use a needle so a 
tailor was brought from Corfu to teach them These tents were then used 
for schools and dormitories for the children Teachers were employed to 
gather the children together as far as possible and carpenters were brought 
over and set to makmg blackboards benches and other necessary articles 
including weaving looms Then Mrs Duncan taught the women to weare 
the threads they had spun. Although clever these women leamt with 
difficulty They seemed airaid of doing tbioge that were new and strange 
to them 

But with all these efforts relief did not reach a large enough proportion 
of the people so ic was declared that all wood, branches and rushes found 
m the country should be regarded as money and very soon men, women 
and children were seen returmng from the mountains laden with the 
precious spoil which was to purchase for them the needed food and shelter 
These branches and rushes were used to build houses. The locality 
chosen for the erection of tents and thatched houses was the site of the 
anaent city of Onchismos of which the onginal walls were still standing 
In order to give employment to the old men the work of excavating and 
of laying foundations for permanent buildings was started ^1 these 
people were invited to a common table as long as they were thus employed. 

As before stated bread is the staple food It was being bought at the 
price of fifty centimes an oka (about af pounds) and as even each child 
would eat an oka of bread a day the expense was heavy One of the 
ancient rums, therefore was turned mto a bakery Then discovering that 
the pnee paid for flout was too high (forty seven cenbmes an oka) it was 
deaded to import i; direct from the mills, likewise nee and other staple 
food This resulted in the starting of a store The flour was imported 
from Russia and Italy and was sold at cost price, as well as the bread 
Later on account of the enormous spread of the busmess, it was found 
that the attempt to sell at cost jmee was impossible For in order to 
avoid loss, also to make the pnee even, some slight diflerence either above 
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or below ftctual cost was oecessarj and duncg the three moDths b^ore 
the outbreak of the revolutionary movement the pio6ts frcnn the bakery 
and store paid for the food of the entire colony but after that event the 
distress became so acute that goods were given away as well as sold so all 
the profits were eaten up 

The soaal and financial value of this expenment is so great that it is 
worth while to go a little further into the details. Things were made for 
the use of the colony sold to others at cost price sometimes given away 
and later on sold at a slight profit This made the transfer of goods so 
large and so rapid that they could be obtamed at a cheaper rate. Merchants 
from the mtenor came to buy from the store, and had to pay slightly above 
the actual cost This was one of the sources of profit. Again bread was 
at first sold at twenty five centimes the oka later on account of the 
tremendous increase m the sales, necessitating the building of a second 
and much larger bakery the price was raised to thirty centimes an oka 
This turned the loss into profit The capacity of the bakeries was now 
I 740 okas a day which gave a profit of fifty two francs The profit from 
the flout rose m this way The merchants bought it by caravan lots — 
twenty to forty sacks each horse carrying one sack — which produced an 
immediate profit of from thirty to sixty francs a caravan Dr Ehincan 
then started exporting yam to the various groups of bis weaving pupils m 
Europe and through those centres found a ready sale for rugs divan 
covers and other articles 

It may now be asked >V by with all this success, are funds needed at this 
moment to carry on the work ? As a matter of fact for every penny of the 
money that has been spent in whatever manner during the year of relief 
work, more than double its value can be shown today m stock and in 
buildmgs Id the warehouses are thousands of francs worth of lumber 
bles and other materials. Also many thousand francs worth of woven 
goods and threads are at this moment prevented being exported on 
account of the blockade. And Mr Raymond Duncan was compelled to 
come to Europe because he has not a penny left His flour and foodstuffs 
are rotting at the Customs office and the people are dpng of cold and 
hunger One of the pnncipal objects of this colony is the starting of a 
school for people of all ages — a school that ebatl include the entire popula 
tiOQ and the teaching of this school has not as its aim the training of the 
people to make their living but it gives them the bvmg itself This is its 
basic pnnciple and the living thus given will be provided m such a way 
that it can be as easily obtained in the farthest village as in the central 
school itself 

Most important and final in the object is the bnnging to life activities and 
occupations or methods of relaxation and repose which shall become a 
reward for living — a recompense for hfe s activities The students m this 
school are not working to live they are living to work 

In the life of the village the pastoral and village life there are no 
theatres no cinematographs no concerts no libraries but it is the thing 
itself of which all these thmgs are but poor imitations The problem of 
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the employment of that time which ts not Decenary to the prodactton of 
tbiogi for ase will not be studied m the school 

The life of the school will be the life of the TiBa^ The students wiH 
not be taught what to do but wHl be given a habit. The school will be 
an ideal village, where all of the time is occupied m the most practical 
manner for production recreation, and repoae. Here is a simple lUustra 
tion of what this means At school chUdren leam to read and write. 
They leave the school and read or write bad or good things according to 
their opportumtiea In a perfect achool where the student never leaves 
school, opportunities are organized In a tecbmcal school children leam 
trades and occupations, and after leaving school succeed or fail m life 
according to opportunities In a fully organized school, where the pupils 
never leave, there is a singly unbroken hoe of oiganized labours occupa 
tioDs, and recreations 

The chief Articles of the Constitution demanded by Epirus are as 
follows 

Ar/j k /—The Artides of the Constitution being the expression of 
justice and the inspiration of the spirit of the revolution cannot be 
changed 

Article II — All the laws and the Governors shall be submitted to the 
direct vote of the whole people without distinction of race nationality 
religion or position and shall be able to be withdrawn as readily as they 
have been agreed upon without the observation of any hxed period 

Article III — The same treatment for all without distinction of race 
nationality religion or position 

■irticle IV — Autonomy of the villages limited only by the Constitution 
Departmertal Govemmeut under th<* direction of the Village Government 
General Government under the direction of the Village Government, but 
with the right of supreme control for the protection of the Constitution. 

^rticle V — Taxes levied on values and groups of values and not on 
individuals 

ArMe VI — The Law Courts and the police shall be engaged only in 
cnminal questions There shall be a special system of arbitration for 
questions refernng to values 

Articles ^ and VI are of special mterest Mr Duncan has been for 
eleven months in friendly relations with the villages of Epirus and 

Southern Albania and these articles of a Constitution drawn up by 
him embody the aspirations and desires of all their lohabitante Cbnstum 
and Mussulman Before starting for Europe to seek support for the 
movement in favour of autonomy he laid the plan before the Members of 
the Provisional Government who declared that it formulated their con- 
victiobs aud the true aim of the revolution in Epirus 

I conclude with an interesting letter from President Zographoe which 
shows that the movement in Epirus is not a war of religion or nsLban&hty 
but a ventable rising of a whole pe<^l^ demanding the just right of »d£ 
government 
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Aacsybocastko, 

Marth 13 a6 1914 

Dba£ Mr Dumcan 

I have gone through your brief statement of pnnaples with great 
interest and am happy to be able to say that the ideas yoa express are just 
those invoked by oar autonomy IVe are attemptmg in feet to give to 
this nnbappy people of Epirus a local life which will permit them to 
develop an individual bfe of their own without its existence depending on 
the fortunes of the new Albanian State without them being animated by an 
unfriendly feeling against their neighbours 

Accept the assurance of my best wishes 

(Signed) I Christaxi Zoorafuos 

This brief sketch is designed to show how extensive is the relief work 
undertaken on behalf of Epirus and how worthy of greater encouiagemenL 

\ ours truly 

F R SCATCHERD 


TRUTHS ABOUT INDIA 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE ASIATIC REMEW 

34 1914. 

Sir, 

My attention has been called to certain correspondence in your 
columns about the above book between Mr J D Bede and Mr Charles 
Rosher m which the former refers to a criticism of it m the organ 
of the British India Congress Committee. 

As far aa I know that is the only really unfavourable criticism the book 
has met with (as you may see from the Press notices of which I enclose a 
copy) and the chief sting of it is almost neutralized by the fact that Sit 
William 'VVedderbum occupies an equally prominent place on the back 
page of the cover and he is perhaps the chief supporter of the British 
India Congress Committee 

I may just add that he is sbll I am happy to say a Member of our 
Council and Sir J D Ross is not 

kours truly 

J B Pennington 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


The Lite of John Edward Elus By A Tilney Bassett i^Macmdian 
and Co ) Price 7s 6d 

A mao should make it a part of his religion to see that bis country is 
well governed These words spoken by J E Ellis in an address may 
well be applied to bia own career He was a member of the Society of 
Friends and his political opinions were inspired by bis religious convic 
tions Viscount Bryce in bis preface to the book says Hjs nature was 
a kindly one-^-large ui its chanty and his hatred of oppression or wrong 
was rooted in bis own tenderness and took on no type of selfnghteous 
ness We may add that he knew to blend with these quahties a sound 
business judgment This was the man who represented RuBhclifTe in 
Puliament from t88€ to 1910 and m 1906 filled the post of under 
Secretary for India On his appointment he was said to declare that the 
India OlSce was held by its staff to be second to none of the great 
departments in efficiency unless it were that of the Revenue as remodelled 
by Mr Gladstone Ml bis life through EUis bad laboured to suppress 
the Opium Trade, and he now used bis loduence m that cause 

This book will be read by everybody interested in the proceedings 
at Westminster dunng the last twenty five years. The graphic notes 
in his diary and the descriptions in bis letters bnng before us very vindly 
scenes and situations which, though matters of the past, are full of 
bearing on present issues Ireland, South Atnca, and the question of 
armaments have had bis especial attention and bis opmions will be the more 
valued as not only because it was honest but also because it was never 
given lightly He was a seeker no less than a speaker of truth Lord 
Morley has well expressed the effect which personal contact with him 
produced m the hearts and mind-s of men of affaus For so many years 
he had been a true and close friend of mine and I of his We travelled 
over many a rough place together and one bit of the journey might well 
have made a strain if he had been leas unselfish less smgle-minded 
Yet we never parted company for an hwir “kmong ray crowded memories 
none can move me more than roy unbroken fnendship with so true 
hearted and faithful a comrade He was one of those who made political 
life tolerable and when he left my room at the India Office, but a few 
days before I left it myself he carried with him nothing but affectionate 
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thoughts from me, and I am sure he felt just the same We little thought 
It iras the final (arevell and that we should see one another no more I 
•hall regret him as long as I hve * 


a Aknals and AnTiQumas of Raj ast'han , or The Central and Western 
Rajpoot States of India. B; Lieutenant Colonel James Tod. 
Popular edition London. [George Jiouile^e and Sohs^ Ud J914) 
a vols 8vo Price los net 

Of the many books which have been written upon the history 
archaeology and antiquities of India few until lately have shown the 
amount of research and devoted enthusiasm evinced by the writings of 
English officers daring the early part of the nineteenth century Noble 
books, well printed and illustrated, lacking perhaps here and there in 
the quahties of bypercntictsm found in later works for which they paved 
the way they remain to this day valuable tomes filled with information 
gathered at first hand They command a high price when perchance 
some copy strays into the auction room and the work of which Messrs 
Routledge have just pablished a popular repnnt is a sinking illustration of 
that nse m venal value. The scarce original quarto edition of iSsp iSj? 
together with the later volume of Travels, are quoted m a recent catalogue 
To etudents such a price for a book leaves but one alternative — 
to read it in the stifling atmosphere of the British Museum Luck bow 
ever lay await in the versatility of Dr Douglas Sladen, who finduig it 
difficult CO secure a cop) as a work of reference in bis preparadon of 
a biography of Zalimsiog the Great, eohated the generous financial help of 
H H the Maharaj Rana of Jbalawar descendant of Zlalim Sing the Great 
thanks to which Messrs Routledge were enabled to repnnt in two thick 
volumes the whole work a mere excerpt of which bad been available 
before at a popular pnce. Now close on i 350 pages a map sundnes 
tables and two large folding charts of the genealogies from the semi 
mythical period to the eighth century completed by a lengthy index, are 
available at a pnce which makes of the book a gift for which the thanks of 
all mterested readers are due to Dr Sladen to H H the Maharaj Rana 
of Jhalawor and to the publishers May their example be followed I — 
H L JoLi 

3 The People of Armenia By Aicbag Tchobaman Translated by 
G M Gregory {Dent) Pnce is 6d- 
We welcome the appearance of a transladon by Mr G Marcon Gregory 
of Archag Tchobaman s book on Armenia The subject of Armenia is 
familiar to Engbshmen owing to its association with the name of Mr Glad 
stone but it must be confessed that most of our fellow-countrymen are 
piofoundly ignorant of the country and its inhabitants The book contains 
a short history of the Aimenian people an account of its poetry and art, 
and the philosophic conceptions which underlie them and the person 
abties which created them and concludes with an eloquent appeal to the 
sympathies of English people — P S C 
VOL. rv 
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4. Thx IicuoYABLE Ea«t B; P J Baldeospeiger {Ismu PttmmK 
and Sms, Ltd,) Edited b; Fredenc Leet. 

Af oae closes Mr Sddeaspergers interesting rolum^ ones thoughts 
return instinctively to Mt Leea neat biograplucal introduction to endorse 
most cordudly fais opinion that ' books desaiptive of the East may be 
roughly divided into three classes First, the impressioos of hterary 
men who sat themselves the difficult task, after a more or less lengthy stay 
m the Orient, of faithfully representmg Oriental scenes, manners and 
customs. Secondly those wntten by professional Orientalists whose 
special linguistic studies and extensive travels enbtle them to be ranked 
as authonties. Thirdly, we must add the necessarily small class of 
works where the wnter has both the inner knowledge of life in all its 
phases m his adopted country and the rare and delicate humanizing 
Couch which sets in easy motion and bnllianc colours, Che evoyday 
figures of Its people — and to this class these essays and stones of our 
author certainly belong 

Owing to the peculiar circumstances of bis career — in itself a stirnng 
romance— Mr Baldensperger is able to tell us the story of the Fellahin and 
Bedawio as an Onental would do for as his collaborator the late Claude 
Regmer Conder (the author of Tent Work in Palestine ) once said He 
IS a voice horn the East an accurate witness to many an almost unknown 
side of things m the Holy Land. The son of a missionary agncultunst m 
Juda», he passed bis early days 10 waodenog among its wdd tribes, and 
his later youth in the rather original occupation of bee farming 
finally taking to the pen on his retirement to Europe — with the pleasant 
results now before us 

For those who have eyes to see there is mfinite fascination m the 
discovery of how small is the change from Bibhcal days in the racy tales 
of modem Bedawi thought and action — real allurement in the pictures 
of the Pjinn seeing Dervishes, who differ so slightly from the men like Saul 
at Endor and the anUphonal songs and the dances of Miriam, the living 
counterpart of the Mosaic heroine of chants and psalms 

Also there 16 much glamour in the fantastic Vision of Ebmad Imhamad 
— as vivid as anything m the very Arabian bTights — and the tale of Hassan 
and Saliva, whose love, awakened by the song of the wandering bard 
grew till they eloped from Jerusalem while the saga of the Lady of Her 
Brethren — a Deborah of to-day — reach the highest level of romance 
founded upon fact 

The sketches of the Life of Dc^ and the Council of Creatures, and 
Life m the Thicket, are delightful Nature studies, while we never lose the 
thread of able comparison of Old with New thus binding together the 
Eternally Immovable East in a most scholarly and mstmctive weft 

There are admirable pbotograpba of places and people throughout, so 
that the book should certainly lie iQ the vahse of every intelligent tourist 
who braves the surt at Jaffa eo route for J^salem. — Fkancrs G 
Knowles Foster 
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LITERARY GOSSIP 

The long promised book of Mr Sidoe; Wbitmao entitled Turkisb 
Memones wsa published on May 6 by Mr Hememann Himself a 
personal fnend of Abdul Hamid and with the additional advantage of a 
knowledge of Turkey extending over the last twelve years he will give to 
the public an authoritative book which will differ from the many hastily 
written volumes which have come before our notice since the war 

Messrs Cassell are publishing another book from the sensational pen of 
Count Paul Vassili, entitled “ France from behind the Veil ” It extends 
from the reign of the last Napoleon to the present day Another autbonty 
on France, Su Thomas Barclay is to give us a work on the inner develop- 
ment of Anglo-French reUnons for the last thirty yean 

Mr Babmdranatb Tagore, the famous Indian poet, will issue translations 
into English of two of his plays under the titles of “Chitra and The 
Post Office. These volumes will be publuhed by Messrs MacmiUan^ who 
have also on their list Professor James Ten Brocke s work A Constructive 
Basis for Theology ’ and Mystioera and the Creed, by the Rev W F 
Cobb 

This month three new Reviews of loterest to our readers have been 
started. Chttus< will deal exclusively with far Eastern 

affairs and will be published monthly in London In view of the 
iDcreasmg interest which the reformed — or reforming — China is bound 
to command, we welcome it and wish it every success Wider in its scope 
and Its appeal is the Bntanmc Rtvuw of which the first number has 
just been issued And then there is the In4%aman which will be 
a weekly issued from the same offices as that exceedingly valuable and 
audiontative periodical. The Near East 

The general programme of the Tbu'd International Congress of Tropical 
Agncultore, containing detailed inforuoabon in regard to arrangements for 
the Congress will be issued on or before May 30 

The African Times and Oriental Review u now being issued as a 
weekly, and a meeting was held under its auspices on Apni aa at the 
CaztOD Hall 

The Egypt Exploration Fund has issued ' The Oxyrhynchua Papyri, 
Part X edited by B P Grenfell and A S Hunt Fragments from a 
collechOD of sayings of Jesus are included in this park 
The same publisher also issues The Cemeteries of Abydos Part III 
by T £ Feet and W L. S Loat This volume gives the results of 
excavatiom made m two hitherto unexplored cities of the dead at Abydos. 

Ararat, the organ of the Annenum United Associatum of London, 
contains in the current number an account of the recent Kurdish raid 
into Armenia By special request the article by F R Scatcherd on 
Annenut, which was puUished m the April number of the Asuxtie Review 
has been refmnted dierein 
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MEETING AT THE MANSION HOUSE IN 
SUPPORT OF A SCHOOL OF 
ORIENTAL STUDIES 

On Majp 6 a meeting was held with the Right Hod the Lord Mayor 
(Sir Vansjttart Bowater) m the chair and tlie following moboos were put 
to the house and earned unanimously 

(i) Proposed by Earl Cuiioo of KedJeston g c s i seconded by 
Lord Reay a x 

That m view of the great Imperial and commercial mteresta 
dependent on adequate provision being made for instruction m 
the languages the literature and the social customs of 
Oriental and African countries, this meebng desires heartily to 
support the scheme for the foundation of a School of Oriental 
Studies m the City of London 

(a) Proposed by Lord Inchcape, seconded by Mr Faithful! Begg 

That thus meeting desues to commend to the commennal 
commonity of the City of London and to the general public an 
appeal for the funds necessary to enable ibe School of Onental 
Studies to be opened m 1915 on a satisfactory basis 

(j) Vote of thanks to the Lord Mayor proposed by the Marqoess 
of Crewe, i£ o Secretary of State for India seconded by Sir Montagu 
Turner 

The importance of the establishment of a School for Onental Studies m 
England was as our readers will remember recognized very early by 
the late Dr G W Leitner who founded an Onental University at the end 
oflast century at Woking, Surrey His sudden death unfortunately put an 
end to a scheme which had every promise of success But we agree that 
the estabbsbment of such a school in the very heart of London — at the 
London Insbtute — would be far more suitable, and mview of the eloquent 
appeals of Earl Curzon, Lord Reay Lord Crewe and others, we trust that 
this great need will be filled A list has been given to us enumerating the 
prmcipal languages to be taught m the school and contains seven groups 
under the following headings The Near East, North and Eastern India 
Western India Southern India, Further India, the Far East, and Africa 

Donations may be made in one or more of the following ways 

1 Capital sums for the general endowment of the school (It is 
hoped that the Endowment Fund may amount to not less 
than £ioo 000 ) 

a Capital sums for ^e endowment of particular professorships or 
readerships 

3 Capital sums for the endowment of the Ubrary 

4 Annual aubscnptions for s term of years. 

Cheques are to be payable to Sir Montagu Turner c/o the 

Chartered Bank of Zndu Australia, and China, 3S, Buhopsgate Street, E C 
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MR. CHARLES W McMINN 

Another dutinguuhed Inshnuto has passed away from the rolls of the 
lodiah Cm! Service in the person of Mr Charles W McMmn, who died 
m Calcutta on March 25 Mr McMino was a graduate of Queen s College, 
Belfast and entered the Civil Service in 1863 serving first in the North 
West Provinces and Oudh and subsequently m the Central Provinces 
He retired m 1891 and undertook the management of the estates of the 
Raja of Hill Tippera. He was a devoted student of the history of British 
India, especially on its economic side, and will be chiefly remembered as 
the compiler of the first Gazetteer of Oudh, and as having contnbuted to 
the East India Association an exhaustive paper on ‘ The Wealth and 
Progress of India setting forth salient facts, and exposing senous fictions 
in connection therewith He has left behind him, we understand, ample 
matenal for an Economic History of British India- As a fnend and 
companion be had all the genial warmth of the Irish nature, and was the 
most amusing of storytellers making his points with boyish impulsive 
ness His handwriting used to be the terror of his correspondents but 
his letters were well worth decipbenog on account of their wit and wisdom 
With the Indians he was, like most Irishmen usually a favounte and be 
had considerable tact and patience m listening to their complaints He 
was a brother of Stephen McMinn a Bombay oviban who died many 
years ago but whose memory still lives amongst the people of Western 
India, and he and a numerous band of brothers were brought op by a 
maiden aunt — a lady of sterling worth and high accomplishments once 
well known in Belfast 

MR ROBERT FORREST 

The death took place recently at West Bournemouth of Mr Robert 
Edward Treston Forrest, late of the Indian Public Works Department, in 
his eightieth year He was the eldest son of Captam George Forrest, of 
the East India Company s Army who won the \ictona Cross for shanng 
m the gallant deed whereby on the outbreak of the Mutiny at Meerut 
the Delhi Arsenal was held by half a dozen Eogh^bmen and then blown 
up to prevent the stores falling into the bands of the enemy A younger 
brother is Sir Gewge Forrest, the Anglo-Indian bistonan 

Mr Forrest, after being educated in this country went out to the Public 
Works Department, and served for a quarter of a century in the Irrigation 
Branch He prepared the design for the Lower Ganges Canal — an im 
portant work, serving the southern and eastern portions of the Doab or 
land between the two grest nvers the Ganges and the Jumna The 
can a l, which was opened in 1878 bolds a conspicuous place among the 
snow fed imgation streams of Northern India, and irrigates some 
830 000 acrea. In the course of his surveys, Mr Forrest discovered (1S60) 
one of the rock-cut edicts of Asoka, the great Buddhist monarch which 
IS wi^ known to scholars as the Khalst inscription 
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Our Indum Mail 


As c wnter Mr Fociest u best known for his **£ight D«fs ” — a 
wooderfal story of experiences m the Mutiny which, onginally pnbhshed 
la three volomes had a great sale m a cheap editkxi not many years 
aga His numerous cofrtnbations to periodicals showed a remarkable 
knowledge of India and her peoples, kept ftesh by constant study and by 
dibgent attendance at Indian lectures and discnsnons. Hu contnbnticmi 
over a long senes years to the Astaiu Quarterfy Rjtvtaw (now the 
Astaitc Revttm) were very numerous. Both in aj^iearance and manner he 
was typical of the hardy Anglo-Indian acciutomed to an outdoor life m 
the sweltenng plains of Hindustan 


OUR INDIAN MAIL 

The National Congress Deputation to this country has arnved Amongst 
other gnevances, the existing Press Laws m India need urgent attention, 
and will be placed before the Secretary of State for India and the BnQsb 
public We hope the visit of the deputation will result m lasting good to 
India 


The mystery surrounding the outbreaks of fire on the Cotton Green 
Bombay remains nnsolved. In spite of all preventive and protective 
measures fresh cotton fires cootmue to be reported almost every week 
No fewer than -thirty two fires occurred between January 38 and April 9 
last, causing damage to the extent of over ^^400 000 A speaal committee 
has been appointed by His Excellency the Governor of Bombay to mquire 
into the causes of these fires, and to recommend measures to guard against 
ontbreaks in the future 


April IS the month of Political, Social Industrial, and Educational Con 
ferences m India, and one or more of these were held in every province of 
the Indian Empire Leaving aside the political conferences— these for 
some time to come, must need consist of mere protests and protestations, 
prayers and petitions — one looks in vam for any actual result, out of so 
much activity in educational, social and industrial thought I 


The appeal by Mn. Annie Besant, President of the Theosophical Society 
from a judgment of the High Court of Madras respecting the guardianship 
of two Hindu boys was allowed on the question of ^onsdiction Mr 
Narayaniah, the father of these two youths bad iqipomted Mrs Besant 
their guardian uv 1910 they accompanied her to England, and have been 
prosecudog their studies since then In 1919 the re^iondent wrote to 
Mis Besant, cancelhng her guardianship and requiring ha to band ova 
tile boys to bun m Madras. Mrs Besant refnsed, and hence this ht^ation. 

Judgment of the district court against Mrs. Besant was upheld by the 
High Court of Madras bat has been revosed by the Judical Committee of 
the Fnvy Council Mr Younger, K C.« Sir Erie iUohards K.C Mi. R. W 
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TombnA, tod Ur 9 Sioh from Behtr tppemtd for die tppelltxit Ur 
Xmiwoitfay Bfowo for tfae cespondeot , and tbe Lord Advocate, Mr Sheldon, 
juuJ Mr Ingimm for the two yoatht 


THE DRAMA 


THE MELTING POT 

Wh&k a dramatist cakes the dominatmg ideal of hii chief character as the 
title of hit play the spectator s dramatic aenie demands that that ideal 
shall to some eirtent be articulated throughout the action of the play 
apart from its particolar association with one character What makes 
Ibsens Master Builder such an amazing artistic achievement is the 
union of dramatic sod literary content, the whole action, nay the form 
Itself of the play being charged with ideal significance In such a case 
the idea m very truth becomes flesh and inhabits the stage 

The idea the Melting Pot is a fine one, and from the dramatic 
point of new it would seem to us irTelevant to discuss whether Amenca is 
worthy of It or not Amenca supplies us imaginatively with all the scenic 
essenbals to the conception of a vast new country as a cniable wherein 
from the heterogeneous migrating races from the stained outcasts of 
innumerable yesterdays there shall issue at last through the purging fires 
the splendid citizen of to-morrow Bat except for the expression of this 
ideal at an ideal by the young Jew David Qmxano The Meltug Pot 
does not realize this It is a very big exception we grant, for Mr White- 
side 3 David Quixano is quite extraordinary and wonderful conveying to 
us not only bis own particular tragedy but the universal aspect of it, and so 
quietly relatmg the two that there is never a trace, as there so easily might 
have been, of an inflated self-consaousness 

It IS after all because of the vitakty the flesh and blood qualities with 
which David invests hcs ideal. Chat we are disappKimled with the texture of 
the rest of the play 

Perhaps it is unreasonable having r^ard to stage limitations, to expect 
to see Amenca on the stage and to want to realize something of the vast 
welter of forces that inspired the young Jewish idealist But on the other 
hand, the dramatist is imposing a great strain on our imagination when he 
obliges us to focus upon a tiny area of Jewish life in New York and one so 
little ID touch with the hum and stir of existence in general that even a 
footfall in the atreet outside awakens our curiosity Also the rather highly 
marked lodividualiUes as acted of three out of the five other characters 
(the two remaming being in considerably lower relief) while extremely 
creditable to the actors concerned, demand we think a more spacious 
background than actually is provided Space and depth are what the 
play needs, for just as much as the real Amenca defies stage-represeDtation, 
BO the ideal of the Melting-Pot u cramped within the boandanes of an 
intensely personal drama. 

Fox all that m the last act the material outlook widens to a view from a 
roof terrace of the aty by night with the statue of Liberty twmkliog very 
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»o1h11; m the shallow distance, we had a sen^— not a Gttk stifling to ou 
appreciation — of the material situation being nppennost, the practical presen 
facts, including a most matter-of fact elevator bemg in control of the Idea 
and assisting at its triumph. The purging fires took rather too common 
place a shape for ns to believe in them entirely — I C W 


KISMET— GLOBE THEATRE 

The revival of Kismet the play that created a great sensation m 
London a few years ago goes to prove if any further proof were needed, 
the popularity of Eastern subjects on the London stage. Kismet u 
not a drama in the modem sense, but Mr Knoblauch has succeeded in 
giving in a senes of scenes a better insight into the Eastern mmd than 
can be attained after long personal expenence To Hajj everything is 
fated He accepts with equal complaisance the good and evil of life 
attnbuting it both to the Divine wilL Hence his enjoyment of life is m 
a manner beyond the dreams of the most foittmate of l^estem mortals 

Great praise is due to Mr Oscar 'Uche for not only looking his part 
but also fttUng it in a most convinctng manner Miss Lily Brayton s 
charm is unabated and gives full scope to the possibilities of her part as 
an Eastern ladv We left the theatre feeling happy and with the con 
viction that the East can help us more id the problems and struggles of 
our daily life than the advanced dramas dealing with the lund side of 
Western life which by some Kismetic and unkind late we are more 
accuscocoed to see. 
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